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ALINA DERLAY; OR THE TWO CAPS. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 

Aliya Derlay was not two years old when she 
lost her mother, who died suddenly at the early age 
of nineteen. The family, being about to embark 
for England, were then on a farewell visit to Dr. 
and Mrs. Wendover, who resided at a small town 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Wendover 
was the maternal aunt of Winslow Derlay, and be¬ 
fore her marriage she had lived many years at his 
father’s house. Of her kindness to him in his boy¬ 
hood he had always cherished the most grateful re¬ 
membrance. And the intelligent and amiable Mrs. 
Derlay, in whose affection for the man of her heart 
there was not one atom of selfishness, loved him 
too well not to love also those that were dear to 
him. Instead of regarding with a jaundiced eye 
her husband’s relatives, as is too often the case with 
young wives, the medium through which she saw 
them was always couleur de rose . 

The unexpected death of his beloved Laura over¬ 
whelmed Winslow Derlay with the most poignant 
anguish: and the shock was so great that he never 
recovered from it. His spirits sunk to revive no 
more, and his health began slowly but surely to de¬ 
cline. He felt that his days were numbered. Never¬ 
theless as soon as he was able to think of anything 
like worldly business, he prepared again for his 
voyage to Europe; from which he had a prospect 
of realizing something that, in case of his death, 
would insure an independence for his motherless 
little girl. Mr. Derlay was easily persuaded to yield 
to the entreaties of his uncle and aunt Wendo¬ 
ver, and leave in their care his almost infant child: 
at least till she should be old enough to have 
secured a good constitution by passing her earli¬ 
est years in country air and country happiness. 
The little town of Brookfield was in a remarkably 
salubrious situatioi.: and Dr. Weudover, who was 
an excellent physician, found leisure (notwith¬ 
standing he had all the practice of the place) to 
superintend the cultivation of a small but valuable 
farm that had been left to him by his father; the 
dwelling-house being the very last on the main 
street of the village. His two sons, the children 
of a former marriage, had long since removed 
with their families to a wider field of enterprise: 
one to the banks of the Ohio: the other to the 
Genesee country. Mrs. Wendover, who had mar¬ 
ried late in life, and was the very best of step¬ 
mothers and step-grandmothers, grieved much at 
their departure: and both she and her husband felt 
the want of some youthful being to enliven their 


house, and excite in them a new and daily interest, 
now that their own children and grandchildren 
were far away. People of kind hearts and gene¬ 
rous feelings have such a besoin i aimer that they 
are rarely happy unless they enjoy the gratification 
of cherishing some object to whose comforts and 
pleasures they can contribute, and on whose aflec- 
tion they can depend. 

Winslow Derlay took an agonised leave of his 
little daughter, and returned mournfully to Phila¬ 
delphia, at which place he resided; and where he 
had become the junior partner of a house engaged 
in a flourishing business. He embarked at New 
York for England: where he exerted himself be¬ 
yond his strength in attending to the affairs that 
brought him thither. Early in the ensuing winter 
a violent cold, acting on an enfeebled constitution, 
brought him in a few weeks to the grave. 

He died at the house of his cousin, Scaford 
Rochdale, who with his family had been for some 
years a resident of London. To Mr. Rochdale the 
unfortunate Derlay left the guardianship of his lit¬ 
tle Alina, and the care of some property which was 
worth at that time about fifty thousand dollars, and 
which was to be her’s at the age of twenty-one. 
He desired in his will that she should not be re¬ 
moved from Brookfield till she had completed her 
ninth year: and that after she had ceased to be a 
settled inmate of their house, her affection for her 
aunt and uncle Wendover should be cultivated by 
frequent visits, and by frequent letters when sepa¬ 
rated. 

Alina Derlay was just nine years old when the 
Rochdale family returned to Philadelphia. In about 
two months after their arrival, Mr. Rochdale went 
to Brookfield, (having previously written to Dr. 
Wendover) and found the little girl well and happy; 
the darling of her old uncle and aunt, and deriving 
her chief enjoyments from reading all the books 
she could obtain, and from petting all sorts of 
living things. It was with extreme grief that the 
good Wcndovers gave up their youthful charge to 
Mr. Rochdale: and it was long before the old lady 
could be persuaded that Alina would in any pos¬ 
sible way be benefited by the change. But the 
doctor seeing farther and clearer, succeeded at last 
in convincing his wife that it would be better for 
the heiress of fifty thousand dollars to have the ad¬ 
vantages of a polished education, and an introduc¬ 
tion into such society as can rarely be found except 
in a large city. 

“You know, my dear Elsey,” said he, “you and 
I are very old-fashioned people, and so are all our 
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associates: for Brookfield is a very ancient town 
(having been settled before the revolution), and be¬ 
ing quite inland, and having no water-power, it is 
still jogging on in an easy primitive way, without 
troubling itself much with improvements. Now, 
though at your age and mine, there is no harm in 
being old-fashioned, still I doubt if it would be well 
for Alina to grow up an old-fashioned girl. And 
then, you know, as we live but a day’s journey 
from Philadelphia, she can easily come and see us: 
and perhaps, now that we have so powerful a mo¬ 
tive for leaving home, we may go sometimes and 
see her.” 

The little girl was almost broken-hearted at the 
idea of leaving her kind uncle and aunt, notwith¬ 
standing that they magnanimously represented to 
her the delights of Philadelphia, and the enjoy¬ 
ments of Philadelphia children. But she could 
not conceive any greater happiness than that of 
staying always with them in her own home, (as 
she called it,) with her own little flower-garden, 
and her numerous pets, of whom she would gladly 
have taken a cart-load away with her. She went 
out into the barn-yard to select a chicken to carry 
to the city; but not being able to decide between 
gray-speckled Kitty and yellow-speckled Fanny, 
she concluded on taking both. The three white 
kittens (whose aunt she called herself) were also 
to accompany her; for as one kitten by itself is 
never so frolicksome as when there are several, and 
as they mew when separated, Alina resolved on 
conveying them all to Philadelphia. Her little 
monthly rose-bush, and her little orange and lemon- 
trees that had grown from seeds planted by herself, 
were also to go with her, pots and all. She be¬ 
sought Mr. Rochdale to stay till the two squab- 
pigeons were fledged, that she might sec if they 
had fan tails; and till the four little puppies had 
their eyes open, that she might look at them play¬ 
ing about, if it was only for one day. 

Mr. Rochdale kindly assured Alina that if she 
still desired all these things after she went to Phi¬ 
ladelphia, they should be replaced by others as like 
them os possible. But the tears rolled down her 
checks os she said “ that these would not be the 
same things that she was accustomed to loving.” 
He tried to convince her that in a short time she 
would find herself loving her new pets quite as 
much os the old ones. This the affectionate little 
girl very much doubted, and throwing ber arms 
round Mrs. Wendover’s neck she exclaimed, “I 
am very sure if I had twenty new aunts in Phila¬ 
delphia, I should not love the whole of them toge¬ 
ther half as much as I do my dear old one.” Upon 
this Mrs. Wcndover sobbed aloud, and the good 
doctor drew his hand across his eyes. 

The next day but one (Thursday) was that 
fixed on for the departure of Mr. Rochdale with 
his little charge, in case the weather would permit. 
On Wednesday afternoon Alina began to watch 
the clouds, hoping that it would rain on Thursday 
and enable her to remain another day at Brookfield. 
But in vain; the sky continued obstinately serene. 


At evening she rejoiced in seeing a few light clouds 
in the west; but the sun set bright and clear be¬ 
neath them, giving “token of a goodly day to¬ 
morrow.” Finding that her pets could not conve¬ 
niently be transported to Philadelphia, poor Alina 
went round to all and took a melancholy leave of 
them; and when it was over she went round again 
and took leave a second time. Before she retired 
for the night she slipped out into the porch to look 
at the sky, but found a brilliant star-light: still 
her aunt gave her some consolation by privately 
assuring her that the western part of the heavens 
seemed rather dark, and that not a star was twin¬ 
kling between the Pankatanky hills. After Alina 
went to bed she literally cried herself to sleep. 
About midnight she was awakened by the sound 
of rain pattering against the window; and rejoicing 
much in the hope of at least one day’s respite, and 
recollecting that sometimes the weather continued 
bad for three or four days, she soon forgot her sor¬ 
rows in slumber. With the earliest light of dawn 
Mr. Rochdale (whose room was next to hers) heard 
Alina run to the window to look out, and exclaim, 
“Oh! Iamsosorry! it is a clear bright morning!” 

An early breakfast was provided for the travel¬ 
lers; but though it consisted of just such articles 
as she particularly liked, poor Alina was scarcely 
able to taste a mouthful. However, her aunt had 
amply stored her travelling basket with abundance 
of good things to eat on the road; and had also 
filled Mr. Rochdale’s pockets with whatever of her 
nice eatables was pocketable. A last adieu was 
again bidden to all the pets, and they were again 
fervently recommended to the care of her aunt and 
uncle, and of the three domestics. Finally the 
stage came to the door, and the parting was heart¬ 
rending all round; so much so that Mr. Rochdale 
grieved at the necessity of the separation. 

Alina knelt on the back seat of the vehicle, and 
gazed with overflowing eyes from the little window 
behind, till her uncle’s house was no longer in 
sight, and till not a glimpse of the village remained 
in view. It was long before the new objects on 
the road and the novelty of travelling could with¬ 
draw the attention of the little girl from her own 
sorrows. But at length Mr. Rochdale found means 
to amuse and interest ber, concerning the things 
that they saw in passing: her face gradually bright¬ 
ened, and she only dropped a tear now and then, 
when she remarked in the roadside fields a colt, or 
a calf, or a lamb that looked just like one of those 
she had left at her Brookfield home. 

In the evening they arrived at their journey’s 
end, and were set down at Mr. Rochdale’s hand¬ 
some house; and little Alina was received most 
kindly by Mrs. Rochdale, and most lovingly by all 
the children, comprising two boys of the ages of 
twelve and ten, and two girls aged six and three. 
Before her bonnet was taken ofT she had distributed 
among them the contents of her travelling basket, 
(having eaten but two of the cakes on her journey,) 
giving to every one an exactly equal share, and 
breaking into four equal parts an odd rusk that 
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was left at the last “ I think,” said she, “you all 
seem as if you would he very good to me; and 
while you are eating I should like to go about the 
two parlours and look at all the pretty things, for 
I did not suppose there was such beautiful furniture 
in the whole world.” 

The two boys gallanted our young heroine round 
the rooms, and explained to her all the useful and 
ornamental articles such as she had not seen before, 
including the wonders of the centre-tables. An 
explanation of the pictures that decorated the walls 
they deferred till next day, when she could see 
them by daylight. She seemed very happy till 
bed-time, when on taking leave of the family for 
the night and kissing them all round, her lip trem¬ 
bled and tears filled her eyes at the thought that her 
good uncle and aunt Wcndover were so far away. 

A very pleasant chamber had been allotted to 
Alina, and she tvas delighted to find in it a hand¬ 
some little book-case, the shelves of which were 
filled with amusing and instructive books; and 
there were also an extremely pretty work-table and 
work-box. 

Next day measures were commenced for the 
equipment of Alina with such articles of dress as 
were then in fashion for city children of her age; 
her present costume being some years behind the 
mode. Yet she had so much beauty and so much 
natural grace that it did not seem to disfigure her; 
at least in the eyes of the two boys. 

When Alina had unpacked her baggage, she 
brought down a small wooden box, shaped like a 
trunk with a round lid, and gaily painted with 
large red and yellow tulips on a blue ground. 
This, she said, contained her treasures; and she 
produced from it numerous little nick-nacks made 
for her by her aunt Elsey Wendover, who had been 
educated at Bethlehem. Of course when Mrs. 
Wendover was a girl a Bethlehem education was 
far more old-fashioned than it is now, and what 
was then considered ornamental needle-work was 
sedulously cultivated. Among these evidences of 
aunt Elscy’s taste and skill (all of which were 
folded in silk paper) there was an enormous white 
satin pincushion embroidered with a bunch of non¬ 
descript flowers on one side, and a cottage and wil¬ 
low on the other, and a rosette of pink satin ribbon 
at each corner. There was a white satin watch- 
paper with a forget-me-not flower in the centre, to 
be ready for the time when Alina should be old 
enough to wear a watch. There was an embroi¬ 
dered pink satin pocket-book, to be ready for the 
time when Alina should have notes to put into it; 
and a blue satin thread-case, stitched into long 
compartments, with six skeins of sewing-silk of 
different colours run into these divisions; the back 
of the thread-case worked in a white jessamine 
pattern running up its whole length. And there 
was a curious knit purse with the name of Alina 
Derlay introduced among its stitches. There were 
also two ingenious specimens of mosaic made of 
the most minute pieces of printed calico arranged 
in very difficult arabesque forms; the whole being 


lined and fringed with white, and having at each 
corner a loop of holland tape. These, Alina in¬ 
formed her cousins, were an iron-holder and a ket¬ 
tle-holder. She showed them also (with great pride 
in the accomplishments of her aunt) what she 
called a beautiful pocket, with strings of orange 
ribbon. It was made of fine linen, close-stitchcd 
with coloured silks, the principal part of the pattern 
being intended to represent a basket of flowers, a 
tall sprig ascending on each side of the aperture, 
which was overcast along its edge in scollops of 
bright blue. Leonard Rochdale asked Alina if this 
pocket was to be worn outside; but his brother 
Edwin shook his head at him, and said “Shame!” 

The Rochdales gathered from Alina that her 
aunt Elsey, when her household cares were over, 
devoted all her leisure to fancy needle-work, during 
which occupation she was always very happy to 
listen to a book, though she thought she never had 
time to do her own reading. “I was very glad,” 
said Alina, “when I was old enough to read, for 
then I could amuse dear aunt Elsey of afternoons; 
and unde generally read to her of evenings. And 
I was always allowed to sit up till nine o’clock to 
listen, if it was a book that I could understand. I 
read to aunt Elsey the whole of the Children’s 
Friend, and the Misses Magazine, and Evenings 
at Home, and Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales—which 
last I liked best of all. Uncle read to her chiefly 
out of the Spectator, and the Rambler, and the 
Adventurer, and the Citizen of the World—for 
she liked books that she was used to. And some¬ 
times he read a book in a great many volumes that 
always made me sleepy, notwithstanding that it 
was about a very good man named Sir Charles 
Grandison, whom aunt Elsey told me was the pro¬ 
per pattern for all gentlemen. There was a picture 
in each volume, and he wore a laced coat and 
waistcoat, with a sword by his side; and his hair 
was dressed high, and curled and powdered, and 
his skirts looked so very stiff. I never saw any 
one at Brookfield that seemed like Sir Charles 
Grandison; but now I have come to Philadelphia, 
I dare say I shall meet with a great many.” 

Leonard Rochdale bit his lips, and even Edwin 
could scarcely suppress a smile. 

To be brief, Alina was in a short time equipped 
with handsome and becoming habiliments, and the 
boys pronounced her “perfect” She had at once 
won the hearts of all the Rochdale family; and 
her chief pet was little Cora, whom she declared 
to be better than chickens or kittens, and much 
superior to flowers. She was sent to an excellent 
school, and instructed in French, music, dancing, 
drawing, and the usual female accomplishments; 
making an extraordinary progress in each. Her 
vivacity and intelligence, united with kind feelings 
and an excellent temper, at once gained the hearts 
of the whole house of Rochdale, and it was im¬ 
possible that she should be otherwise than happy 
with them: though neither time nor absence in the 
least diminished her affectionate regard for the good 
Wendovers. 
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Alina always kept on hand a very large sheet of 
paper, on which she every day noted down some¬ 
thing that she thought her aunt Elsey would like 
to hear, (including the feats of little Cora,) and 
when the sheet became completely tilled it was 
folded, sealed, and despatched by mail to Brookfield 
as a letter. From her aunt she received similar 
missives in Teturn, giving a full account of the 
animals and flowers, and all other things that were 
likely to interest her; the doctor always adding a 
postscript Next summer Alina was made very 
happy by being allowed to spend the month of 
August at Brookfield. She carried her aunt Elsey 
a large supply of working cottons, crewels, and 
silks; and also some new books, which Mrs. Wen- 
dover (on hearing her intention) had requested 
should be old ones. Therefore, by Mrs. Rochdale’s 
recommendation, she took Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Camilla; works that are too excellent ever to be 
out of date. 

Time passed on; and our young and lovely he¬ 
roine advanced towards womanhood. Yet still, 
though Alina went every summer to gladden their 
hearts at Brookfield, the good and simple-minded 
Wendovers never accomplished their often-pro¬ 
mised visit to Philadelphia. They had remained 
so long stationary that a journey of even one day 
had become a very formidable thing to them; and 
the doctor thought he knew enough of what was 
going on in the world by receiving regularly all 
the new medical publications. The wife would 
not leave the husband even for a few days, lest he 
should be taken ill in her absence; and vice versa. 
Again, the good doctor knew not how to spare the 
time for going on a pleasurable excursion, as he 
was always wanted at Brookfield. He could not 
leave Sammy Jones in the midst of his sore throat; 
and then by the time Sammy Jones was out of 
danger, Mary Wilson had scalded her foot; or 
Nancy Brown had sprained her wrist. He was 
anxious to see if the remedies he had directed for 
little Sally Thomson’s fits would do her any good: 
and he could not leave Dennis O’Murphy till his 
rheumatism was better, lest the whiskey prescribed 
for rubbing his shoulder should be taken by Dennis 
internally. 

Alina Dcrlay was about sixteen when, soon after 
her return from a visit to Brookfield, she caught a 
violent cold, which was accompanied by a raging 
fever, and proved almost too much even for her 
excellent constitution. Her illness was severe and 
dangerous; but just about the time of its com¬ 
mencement Dr. Wendovcr was seized with an apo¬ 
plectic attack which rendered it impossible for him 
and his wife to come to Philadelphia to see her, as 
they would otherwise have done; leaving the health 
of Brookfield to take care of itself. By the time 
Dr. Wendover recovered, Alina was out of danger, 
and the first use she made of her convalescent 
strength was to write a letter to her uncle and aunt. 
She received in return one in the doctor’s own 
hand, and it proved that this his first apoplectic fit, 
had in no respect impaired his mind. 


After Alina’s recovery she found that large por¬ 
tions of her hair came out whenever she combed 
it—one of the frequent consequences of a severe 
illness. She tried in vain all the most popular 
unguents recommended by the perfumers, but found 
them in her case of no avail—notwithstanding that 
they were specified to cover with beautiful tresses 
heads that were absolutely bald. Our heroine’s 
hair still came out in handfuls, and she was per¬ 
suaded to resort to the last desperate remedy of 
having it all shaved off. This was accordingly 
done, to the great regret of the younger Rochdales, 
who all witnessed the operation; Cora, who was 
now about nine years old, absolutely crying when 
she saw the locks of “ dear Lina” falling on the 
carpet 

Alina had previously provided herself with some 
very pretty caps: and she looked so sweetly in them 
that Leonard Rochdale wished her hair might never 
grow again, so that she might wear them always. 
Her hair, however, did grow very fast; and in a 
short time there was enough on each temple to 
form two or three pretty little curls that were ex¬ 
tremely becoming to her. Her seventeenth birth¬ 
day was approaching, and Alina Derlay was now 
considered of a proper age to come out, (as it is 
called,) and to issue cards in her own name for a 
little ball. For the last twelve months she had 
always been included in the invitations sent to the 
Rochdale family: every member of which took great 
delight in the admiration constantly excited by her 
beauty, accomplishments, and amiability. 

Preparations for the ball were made. according 
to the then prevailing fashion in Philadelphia; the 
Rochdales (who lived in the enjoyment of wealth 
that was well secured) always conforming to Fusage 
da monde when they could do so without folly or 
impropriety. Alina was to wear, over white lawn, 
a dress of exquisite India muslin trimmed with the 
finest lace; and she had bespoken, from a pattern 
of her own selection at the establishment of a dis¬ 
tinguished modiste, a beautiful little juvenile cap, 
surpassingly graceful and elegantly simple. The 
dress and the cap were both sent home the evening 
before the party, at a time when the young people 
were all in the front parlour, each engaged in doing 
something towards the decorations of the approach¬ 
ing fete: Mrs. Rochdale being occupied in her 
china closet, and Mr. Rochdale having retired to 
his library. Alina had taken the dress up stairs, 
tried it on, and found it to fit exactly; and had just 
resumed her former habiliments, when she was 
summoned down on the arrival of the cap from 
Madame Rubaniere. It was immediately transfer¬ 
red from the bandbox to Alina’s head, and “ uni¬ 
versally admired” as the sweetest and most becom¬ 
ing little thing that ever was made or worn; and 
Leonard again repeated his wish that her hair 
would never grow any more. 

Presently there was another ring at the door; 
and one of the servants brought in a very large 
bandbox, which he said had just been left by a 
countryman, who merely inquired if this was not 
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Mr. Rochdale’s house, and then set down the box 
in the vestibule, said he was in a great hurry, and 
departed. The box was directed to Miss Alina 
Derlay. It was secured by numerous bands of 
broad white tape crossing each other backwards 
and forwards, and sealed in divers places with red 
wax. On opening it there was found another cap, 
a complete contrast to the one Alina had just been 
trying on. It was of very fine muslin entirely 
covered with close heavy needle-work in a great 
variety of stitches and patterns, each pattern con¬ 
trived exactly to suit the numerous strangely-shaped 
compartments of which the cap Was composed. 
There was a head-piece carved all round its upper 
extremity with large deep points, each worked in a 
point-pattern, and each point having a scolloped 
edge. These points were met by others belonging 
to the lower edge of a circular crown, that stood 
up tall and high. The diamond-shaped openings 
formed by the meeting of the points that united 
the head-piece and the crown, were filled up by 
gathered puffings. The union of the points was 
marked by cockades of high-coloured stiff lilac rib¬ 
bon. There were no less than three full borders 
or rather ruffles, all of different breadths; every 
frill being wrought with a most elaborate pattern, 
having an open-work edge of various lace-stitches. 
The three borders were all made to stand up and 
to stand out, and were kept in that posture by nu¬ 
merous loops of the aforesaid lilac ribbon, which 
also decorated the back of the neck in the form of 
a hard double-quilling. Directly in front was a 
large bow constructed with mathematical regu¬ 
larity; and then there were two twin bows some¬ 
what smaller, one at each check: the ends of all 
the bows being accurately cut into sharp points 
that were surmounted by a tow of orifices snipped 
into the diamond form. 

The appearance of this extraordinary cap first 
elicited exclamations of surprise, which were suc¬ 
ceeded by symptoms of risibility as its beauties 
were farther examined into. A letter was found 
at the bottom of the bandbox. “ It is from dear 
aunt Wendover,” said Alina; “she has undoubt¬ 
edly sent this cap as a present to some old friend 
in Philadelphia, and has transmitted it first to me 
that I may attend to its being safely conveyed to 
the person for whom it is designed.” 

Alina glanced over the contents of the letter, 
and as she did so her countenance changed. 

“Any bad news?” inquired Edwin Rochdale. 

“ None, except that the cap is for me.” 

“ For you! for you!" was the general exclama¬ 
tion—and Leonard Rochdale laughed outright. 

“ Listen,” said Alina, “ and I will read you the 
letter.” 

«Mr Dexti Ciutn—As soon as I received the 

I news of your head being shaved to make your hair 
grow out thick, and that you were wearing caps, 
(a sad thing for so young a girl,) I determined to 
set myself to working one on purpose for you. I 
told you nothing about it, that I might give you an 


agreeable surprise. This cap, I am sure, will be I 
doubly valuable to my dear Alina, because it is the j 
last her old grandaunt will ever work. Not that I 
expect to die—but my eyes are at last giving out, j 
(as far, at least, as fine needle-work is concerned,) 
and I expect to be consigned to knitting and patch- 
work for the rest of my life. However, I ought < 
not to repine, for as I have been favoured with a i 
great many years of the ornamental, I have con- j 
eluded now to submit with a good grace to the j 
useful. When I was working the last flower in j 
this cap (it is at the right hand end of the third j 
border) I felt that even with the aid of glasses I j 
ought never to do fine work again; and my eyes j 
ached all that night, so that I was unable to sleep; <; 
and indeed they have been very painful for the last j 
six weeks. So, next morning, I gratified husband j 
by telling him I had come to a resolution of giving j 
up fine needle-work for ever, and knitting all his j 
stockings myself. And yet I almost cried at the j 
idea of relinquishing so great and pleasing an ac- j 
complishment It is hard to resign what has af- j 
forded satisfaction to ourselves and others for a j 
great many years: particularly what we excel in. ; 

“ My dear Alina, I am not vain; hut I think you ; 
will acknowledge this a wonderful cap, to be work- , 
ed and made up by a woman in her seventy-thiid 
year. If you inspect all the leaves and flowers care¬ 
fully, one by one, you will find them as neat and 
regular as if done by eyes as young as your own; 
and you will see that not a thread of the open¬ 
work is amiss. Hearing that you are to have a ball 
on your birth-night, I have laboured very hard to : 
get this cap finished in time for you to wear it on . 
that great occasion; but it has been a labour of : 
love. Husband considers it my masterpiece; and 1 j 
am glad that my last act of muslin-work is one 
that will be so gratifying to my beloved girl. How 
I wish that I could be present when the bandbox 
• is opened, and the cap displayed! When your ball 
! comes, I shall imagine that I see you in this very 
cap, 1 the admired of all beholders,* as husband says 
out of some book. Just ask the company to examine 
the open-work, particularly the leaves that are done 
in crown-stitch and basket-stitch; and those also in 
wheel-stitch. 

“ Everything about this cap is regular and sub¬ 
stantial. There are (if you count them) twelve 
cockades all exactly alike, three before and three 
behind, and three at each side. Every cockade 
marks the place where two points meet, one point 
belonging to the crown and one to the head-piece; 
so that there are twenty-four points in all, and 
every point is edged with nine scollops. Each cock¬ 
ade has a firm foundation (about the size of a ten 
cent piece) made of buckram covered with silk. Of 
this you had better inform the company, otherwise 
they will not know. Indeed all the trimming is 
as strong as possible; and so is the whole cap. I 
know you will like it, because it will remind you 
of Brookfield, and your loving aunt, and your kind 
uncle who read to me of evenings during the three 
months I have been at work on it. Now that I can 
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no longer employ myself with ornamental sewing, 
I may probably take to books myself. Reading is 
not so bad for the eyes as open-work. 

“ Dear Alina, write me a most particular account 
of the ball—I am not Tain; but I should like very 
much to hear the effect produced by my cap. The 
lilac ribbon I think remarkably genteel: it is such 
a full deep colour, a little upon the reddish. It 
was the stoutest Mr. Figgins had in his store, and 
I took all there was of it. 

“ Do not be afraid of flattering me too much by 
repeating to me any handsome things that people 
may say about the cap. I can bear to have my 
work praised. You will not forget to point out its 
chief excellences to the company; in an unostenta¬ 
tious manner, of course. You are so entirely free 
from pride and vanity that I can trust you to wear 
such a thing, without being puffed up by it. 

“ Beloved Alina, I wish you a great deal of 
pleasure at the ball, and hope that nothing that 
evening will cause you the slightest annoyance. I 
know you will look surprisingly in the cap, and 
quite out of the common way. The young gentle¬ 
men will have to take care of their hearts. As you 
are now educated, and have no particular holidays, 
we shall expect, you know, to see you at Brookfield 
long before August. The sooner the better,is the 
sincere wish of your affectionate granduncle and 
Your ever-loving grandaunt, 

“Alisox Wexijover.” 

“ N. B. Another advantage in the cap is its 
durability. If carefully washed and ironed, it will 
last ten years and more. How different from the 
flimsy things that will not bear a single doing up. 
So that even after your hair has grown, you will 
be able to wear it any time when you may have 
occasion for a strong cap. You see how perfectly 
clean I have kept it, by covering the work, as I 
went along, with white paper basted closely on. 
When you put it away, stuff out the bows with 
rolls of wadding to keep them in shape. No doubt 
you will have many applications for the pattern, 
which it would be unkind to refuse. 

u To tell you a secret, I sat up all last night to 


finish this cap, that it might certainly reach you in 
time for your ball. But it is such a pleasure to 
work for my dear Alina’s benefit.” 

Our heroine could not always suppress a smile 
while reading this characteristic epistle of the kind 
and simple-minded old lady. But when she found 
that her young hearers were all laughing, except 
Edwin whose eyes were filled with tears, she en¬ 
deavoured to look serious. 

“Poor aunt Wendover;” said Edwin. “How 
mortified she will be, dear Alina, when she finds 
that you could not wear her cap.” 

Alina put on the cap, and looked in the pier- 
glass. All her cousins laughed out, except Ed¬ 
win; and even he could not help smiling. 

“ I acknowledge that it is not becoming to me;” 
said she; taking it off and resuming her own cap, 
that she had worn all day. 

“Becoming to you, dear Alina;” exclaimed 
Leonard Rochdale. “It is frightful—it is disfigur¬ 
ing. In fact, the ugliest thing I ever beheld in 
my life.” 

“ How unfortunate,” observed Edwin—“ that 
the kind old lady should have laboured at it three 
months, and injured her eyes so that (as she says) 
she can never do any such work again.” 

“ So much the better,” said Leonard. 

“Pho, Leonard,”—said Imogene Rochdale, a 
sprightly girl of fifteen, who saw that Alina looked 
sorrowfully at his remark—“ what do you know 
about needle-work? No doubt this is excellent in 
its way. But then, see how the world has improv¬ 
ed in cap-making. Look at this love of a thing that 
has come from Madam Rubaniere’s. See these ex¬ 
quisite lilies of the valley, tastefully interspersed 
amid a border so transparent that at a distance you 
can scarcely see it And then the soft rich ribbon 
of the purest white, terminating at the back of the 
head in one graceful bow, with a cluster of snow¬ 
drops slipped through the knot in the centre—such 
a bow, in short, as none but a Frenchwoman could 
arrange. And now (taking one in each hand) 
behold the contrast of the two caps.” 

(To be conlinued.) 
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“ Wo will draw the curtain and show you the picturc^!. ,, — 
Shakspeare . 

It was the evening of a merry Christmas day, which 
had been celebrated, according to a time-honored 
custom, by a largo family party at the old Morton 
homestead. Jasper Morton, the last representative of 
a former generation, had long since pnst the Psalmist’s 
span of life, yet his eye was still bright, his step still 
firm, and his neat, compact, though somewhat under¬ 
sized person, as upright and almost as active as when, 
some forty years earlier, he had shone the beau of many 
a brilliant circle. He bad outlived all those with whom 
he sot out in life; parents, brothers, sisters,—ail had 
gone before bint, and he remained a lonely resident in 
tho large old fumily mansion, like a guest who had lin¬ 
gered in the banquoting-hall, when the feast was over 
and the music bushed. Yet Jasper Morton was far 
from being a solitary and unhappy old man. Though 
he had never known the companionship of conjugal 
affection, and though no stately sons and fair daughters 
had sprung up around him, to renew his youth, (for, 
after all researches, the true fountain of rejuvenescence 
may be found in parental affection,) yet his courteous 
manners, his perfectly amiable temper, his mnny virtues, 
and especially his happy faculty of attracting the love of 
childhood, secured to him tho enjoyment of mnny warm 
and steadfast friendships. In his youth he had been 
eminently handsome, and his numerous nephews and 
neices, by whom ho was tenderly beloved, often expressed 
their surprizo that one, whose prompt affections seemed 
over standing on the very threshold of his heart, ready 
to welcome all comers, should have remained a bachelor.! 

On the evening in question tho young people had 
gathered round Undo Jasper’s easy chair mid accused 
him of an unequal distribution of his hospitable atten¬ 
tions, They laughingly insisted that he had been par¬ 
ticularly civil ^o his elder relatives, and most provok- 
iagly interested in the sports of tho little children, while 
they,—tho very ditto of tho party,—the young men and 
women—were left to amuse themselves. In vain tho 
old gentleman defended himself by pleading that if he 
had taken less pains to amuse them it was because he 
know ago was always a wearisome companion nt their 
time of life, and that he was now only a St associate for 
those who were following in his own footsteps down¬ 
hill, or for the very young, who hud not raised their 
thoughts to the toilsomo ascent thoywero soon to climb. 
They loved Uncle Jasper too well to listen to such 
excuses, and declared that nothing should be allowed to 
screen him from tho imputation of incivility but a promise 
to devote one whole hour ta their sole edification. After 
a merry war of words with tho gay troupo, tho kind- 
hearted old man agreed to make his peace by admitting 
them to tho sanctuary of his study, and relating a remi¬ 
niscence of olden times. Accordingly the graver por¬ 


tion of the company wore accommodated with whist, 
tables and newspapers, easy chairs, and knitting needlti, 
—the children wore sent into the dining room to tiy 
their now toys,—lights were ordered into tho libraiy, 
and with many a ringing laugh and pleasant jest, tie 
young folks led Uncle Jasper between them to the apart¬ 
ment. Drawing his largo and quaintly-fashioned arm. 
chair close to the fire, the gay group clustered arouiij 
him in all the varied attitudes of youthful and unstudied 
grace, while certain manoeuvres which were designed t» 
place certain young persons in close vicinity to cath 
other, oxcited the old man’s good humored raillery at 
the same time that the circumstance gave its tone to lie 
reminiscences which he proposed to relate. ' 

“ You have often wondered nt my celibucy, children,” 
said Undo Jasper, “ how would you like to listen to some 
of my love adventures V 

An cxclamntion of approbation and pleasure echoed 
through the apartment in reply. 

“ I think I may as well tell you my experience in the 
tender passion,” said tho old man with a smile, “it me; 
teach a good lesson to my young listeners of both sexei, 
You, my fair neices, may learn from it, how materially 
trifles influence a lover’s feelings and how easily the 
chains you weave may be broken if every link ho tut 
carefully and closely rivotted; while you, my nephew, 
may pei-haps learn to be loss exacting in your desire!, 
and more tolerant to the weaknesses of female character." 
With those words ho unlocked a secret drawer in hii 
desk, and drew forth a small port-folio. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is contained the lover’s journal.' 
Nay be not so impatient," he continued, as sevcnl 
hands were extended towards the little case, "tht 
record is written in a tongue which requires tho old of 
an interpreter; what could you learn from this pagol 
and the old man held up to view a beautifully colord 
miniature portrait of a young, fair, delicate loctoj 
girl. 

“ Let us see,—let us see,” exclaimed several ea 0 ' 
voices. 

The picture was accordingly handed round the circle] 
every one examined it, every one criticized it, but sti” 
they saw nothing beyond the likeness of a proltj 
woman. 

“ You can road nothing there,’’ said Uncle Jasper,» 
the picture again reached his hands, “ and yet to n't 11 
is fraught with many a tender recollection, for it is c® 
nected with the first love of a youthful heart. 

“ I entered society with most deferential and chivalro* 
regard for tho gentler sex. My sister, my youngost 
best-beloved sister, was a very paragon of delicacy, 
refinement and gentleness, so that my respect for femsh 
had never been diminished by those familiuritiei • 
domestic life which are apt to mako a man very scopuel 
as to the actuul existence of true modesty. You te 
surprized, girls, but I can assure you that the corn!** 
intercourse between brothers and sisters, innocent 
is, often tends to destroy a man’s real respect for - 
whole sex. Let me givo you a pieco of advico: no* 
admit brothers to your dressing-rooms,—-nover app* 
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boforo'them in slovenly attire,—never indulge in the 
slipshod carelessness of looks and words which domestic 
familiarity often permits j—in a word,—pay to fathers 
and brothers,—ay, nnd husbands too, when you get 
them,—the respect you consider due to lovers, nnd 
never come before them in either mental or personal 
dishabille, if you would keep alive in the world the old 
chivalrous spirit of ‘ loyautt mix dames' 

My sister Bridget was one of the loveliest of women, 
and I readily adopted the belief that all who possessed 
similar beauty of form must be gifted with the same per¬ 
fection of character. I was in my eighteenth year when 
our cousin, Grace Nugent, came to pass a summer at 
Morton's Grange. The portrait you have just seen is 
an accurate likeness of the fair, fragile looking girl, who 
seemed to my excited fancy the very personification of 
delicacy. Her form was slight and extremely graceful ; 
her complexion of that pure transparent hue which 
though perfectly colorless in repose, wears such 
changeful and beautiful rosetints when the feelings are 
excited; her eyes were blue as the summer heaven, and 
her locks of'paly gold’ fell in unrestrained luxuriance 
upon her neck, giving her an appearance of almost 
childlike loveliness. Almost all men bestow their first 
love upon a cousin. The familiarity permitted by the 
relationship, breaks down the harrier which seemed to 
separate them from the beings long worshipped at an 
humble distance, and while they begin by considering a 
cousin ns a sort of second sister, they are very apt to end 
fay cherishing a much warmer feeling. 

Cousin Grace was just the kind of person calculated 
to awaken my susceptibilities. There was a dash of 
romance and sentiment in her character, perfectly 
bewitching to an imaginative boy. She loved to wander 
in the woods, to clamber among the hills, to lie beside 
the rippling brook and wreathe her bright hair With 
wild flowers, while her melodious voice poured forth 
the poet's sweetest strains in the midst of scenes best 
adapted to give them their full and finest effect. Her 
tastes were a little fantastic, perhaps, (I did not think 
>o then, however,) but they wore all refined, and her 
pretty affectation of rural costume and simple garb was 
to me quite charming. She doated on poetry and 
music, was passionately fond of flowers, read novels by 
the midnight taper, woptover the distresses of imaginary 
heroinoa in white muslin, and in short, was as perfect a 
specimen of sentimental young lady-ism as could bo 
found on a summer’s day. 

Grace had a warm heart, the most imperturable good 
temper, and a fund of good sense at the bottom of her j 
girlish follies. But sho could not resist tho temptations 

* 8 recn youth offered to tho innate coquetry of 
"Oman s nature. She was pleased nnd flattered by my 
unstudied dofercnce to her every caprice, while my deop 
reverence for tho purity which I then believed to be I 
mw fined in every female heart, oxactly suited her 
onrantic ideas. She certainly encouraged my attentions j 
ooh was not only irretrievably in love, but really | 

- icvcd that I was blessed with reciprocal affection. It 

* * rU * ^ ,at Grace was fivo years my senior, yet this 
e °mo to me but a trifling disparity. Indeed I am not 


sure that it did not tend to increase my passion, by 
feeding my vanity with tho fancy that I had been able 
to make an impression on one who had been the belle of 
society. 

You know I have always been something of an artist, 
nnd it was during the excitement of this first drenm of 
tho heart that I painted her miniature. Old as I am I 
can remember the thrill of delight with which I looked 
upon the face whose loveliness I was slowly transferring 
to tho senseless ivory. When the portrait was finished 
I laid it in my port-folio ns a secret and sacred treasure. 
For worlds I would not havo enshrined it in glittering 
gold and worn it within my bosom, ns a less delicate 
lover might have done. Tho very thought seemed like 
sacrilege against the fair pure being, whose fairy hund 
I had never ventured to press to my lips. Indeed tho 
most decided characteristic of my first passion was its 
reverence. I almost venerated the woman whom I 
loved, and a kiss imprinted on her hand would have 
seemed tome a desecration of her perfect purity. There 
are but few events, however, in the history of my past 
affection, and my talo is almost at an end. I had been 
one day sent to a neighboring town on business which 
detained me until nightfall, and having been so fortunato 
as to secure n new novel and a rare bouquet for Cousin 
Grace, I was all impatience to receive her thanks. 
When I entered the parlor on my return, I found my 
sister alone, and in answer to my inquiries she informed 
mo that Grace had gone to walk in the shrubbery. I 
flung down the hooks, seized the bouquet nnd bounded 
down tho stops of the terrace, quito regardless of Bridget 
who called after me ns if desirous of detaining mo. 
Hurrying on through tho darkened walks, I approached 
an opening whore I had arranged a rustic soat, almost 
embowered in roses, beside a marble basin filled with 
gold fish. It was always a favorite resort of my cousin, 
and I was almost certain I should find her there. 
Tho beams of a young moon, mingling with tho grey 
twilight, fell directly within this little bower, which was 
now the only spot of brightness amid a labyrinth of 
deeply shaded paths. My footsteps seemed to have 
been unheard, for just as I approached the entrance to 
tho secluded retreat, a sound struck upon my ear which 
almost chilled my blood. It was a kiss ,—a rndo vulgar 
loud kiss ,—resombling more the cracking of a wagoner’s 
whip than any other sound I could remember;—another 
and another succeeded, and as I drew one step nearer I 
beheld my delicate romantic, venerated cousin encircled 
by the arm of a coarse, black-bearded, gigantic follow 
who stood at least six feet two in his boots, and whoso 
bristle-like whiskers and moustache were in immediate 
contact with the rosy lips and tender cheek of my lady¬ 
love. My first impulse was to rush in and knock tho 
rascal down, but Cousin Grace looked up into his faco 
with such a tender smilo, and murmured such loving 
words as she leaned her head on his great broad chest, 
that I concluded not to interrupt her refined enjoyment 
of his society. Turning upon my heol 1 retreated to my 
own apartment in douhlo quick time,—but I was in a 
towering passion, nnd as soon as I could command my 
feelings I flew to my sister with the disgraceful tale. 
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Bridget smiled and asked me if X did not know that 
Grace was engaged to be married, 

» How long since?" I breathlessly asked. 

“ The affair has been arranged these two years, and 
Mr. Bradley has now come to accompany her home.” 

My beautiful fabric of love’s hopes was suddenly 
toppled down and fell in ruins at my feet. X saw that I 
had been the dupe of my own folly and woman’s vanity! 
and yet I think I could have forgiven all if it had not 
been for that hateful kiss. Fnugh! it disgusts mo 
almost as much in remembrance os it did in its vile 
reality. And to think too that Cousin Grace, with all 
her refinement, was the plighted wife of a man whose 
manners, even in so delicate a matter, wero so coarso 
and vulgar! It was a sad shook to my sensibilities, but 
it cured me of my passion as effectuallyas the crack of 
a rifle could have relieved me from the ills of life. I 
saw Cousin Grace depart with something like satisfaction 
and as she embraced my mother and Bister I felt half 
vexed with Bridget for allowing those polluted lips to 
touch her pure cheek. I assisted Grace in to the carriage, 
shook hands with her, and never saw her again. Some 

months afterwards a piece of bride's cake together with 

a very affectionate note from Mrs, Bradley came ,to my 
sister; and in less than five years later, a letter, sealed 
with black, emblazoned with all the outward signs of 
mourning, and written in Mr, Bradley’s hand, boro the 
tidings that Cousin Grace was dead! 

We learned somewhat of her fate from other sources. 
She had died broken-hearted. Poor thing,—her husband, 
who did not know how to treat his mistress with respect,! 
learned a lesson of ferocious power to practise towards 
his defenceless wife. He became intemperate and 
brutal in his manners, until disappointment, ill-treatment 
and suffering wrought out the work of disease and 
relieved her from the burden of existence. ‘ I am 
resigned to live if it bo the will of God, but, oh, pray for 
me that he may in mercy take mo now to himself!’ 
Such wero almost her last words, uttered in tho ear of 
a dear and sympathizing friend; and God did hear the 
prayer of a crushed and bleeding heart,” 

Undo Jasper’s eyes were suffused with tears as he 
recalled the dying words of tho woman who had won 
his earliest affection, and the deep silence of his audience 
boro witness to the generous sympathy of young and 
gentle natures, The old man at length resumed: 

11 Six years elapsed ero I had sufficient confidence in 
woman to fall a second time into love’s snares. Many 
a passing fancy occupied my thoughts, many a transient 
liking diversified my student life, but I was proof 
against any serious impression on the subject. At 
longth my hour of trial came, and surely Saint Anthony’s 
temptation w»b scarcely fairer than mine.” 

As Undo Jasper spoko, ho drew forth a second minia¬ 
ture, and never did a brighter or merrior face look out 
from a painter’s gallery of beauties; It seemed ready 
to dimple into smiles as one gazed upon it, and tho 
glittering black eyes seemed absolutely dancing in light, 
while tho small rosy mouth was wreathed with smiles of 
perfect joyuusnoss. 


“ How beautiful! what a Hebe-like countenance l 11 
exclaimed a youth who eagerly contemplated tho picture, 
“ surely no deformity of character could be hidden 
beneath such brilliant loveliness.” 

Undo Jasper continued: “ This lady whom I shall 
call Celestina, I met at Saratoga, and X was instantly 
struck with her joyous countenance. There was n 
graceful childishness in her manners, a guileless frank¬ 
ness in her lunguage, and a total abandonment of her 
feelings to every pleasant impulse of her happy nature, 
which charmed me. Upon closer acquaintance I found 
new reason for being pleased with her, for she was the 
very life and soul of her quiet home. Full of mirth, nnd 
perfectly gentle in temper, she seemed born to diffuse ’ 
happiness around her, while her thoughtlessness, and 
occasional indiscretion only evinced tho perfect artless- 
ness of her character. Yet she was not one for whom 
a man could feel an intense and fervent passion, There 
is something in gayety unfavorable to the growth of 
deep-rooted emotions, and while my fancy was attracted 
and my feelings pleasantly excited by Celestina’s frank 
cheerfulness and beauty, I could scarcely bring myself 
to tho belief that I was seriously in love. Yet I was 
sufficiently fascinated to become a very devoted admirer. 

Her parents seemed highly pleased with my visits, the 
lady herself was no ways loth to receive my attention, 
and readily accopted the presents which I lavished upon 
her with no niggard hand. My sense of honor finally 
decided my predilection, nnd I had determined to make 
proposals to Celestina at the first convenient opportunity, 
when I was saved all future thought on tho subject byt 
singular freak of woman’s caprice. 

I was seated one evening in tho drawing-room with 
Celestina, her parents and a few accidental visitors, 
when a servant summoned the young lady from it 
room. She retired, and after a" moment’s delay it 
tho hall was hoard to ascend the stairs. Minute after 
minute elapsed nnd still she did not return, until 
length her mother also left the room to ascertain t l 
cause of Celestina’s absence. In a few momenta il 
returned smiling and apologized for her daughters 
sudden desortion of us, by saying that Madame Marti- 
neau had sent to receive directions respecting ti' 
trimming of a ball-dress, and that Celestina fcaring-tet 
some mistake should occur had thoughtlessly accom¬ 
panied the messenger to the dress-maker’s house, tvW 
was but a fow squares distant. I immediately rose id 
proposed to go in search of tho imprudent girl who Id 
thus ventured out at eight o'clock in the evening with* 
other attendant than a servant. I was familiar withtht 
outside of madamo’s domicile^ ns I bnd often ucco. 
panied Celestina to tho spot. Indeed our walk 
whether at morning or afternoon, usually terminated* 
this magasin dcs modes, nnd the frequency ofhorvtn 
led me sometimos to fear lest Celestina was becont., 
a devotee of dress and fashion. On tho present occali* 

I was compelled to wait nearly half an hour at d 1 
door, nnd then was greeted with the intelligence d 
Celestina had not been there since tho previous day. 
hurried back but she had not yet returned. All** 
now confusion nnd dismay. Her room was scare!* 1 
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and it was then discovered that the most valuable part 
of her wardrobe had vanished also, while in one of the 
drawers of the dressing-table,—(so placed, however, as 
not to be found unless strict search was made,) was a 
letter written on that very evening which explained the 
mystery. It seems that the frank and artless Celestina 
had been for more than a year engaged in a clandestine 
correspondence with a young officer in the navy, whose 
character rendered him extremely obnoxious to her 
parents. She hod been taken from home to avoid him when 
I met her at Saratoga, and tho guileless creature had 
bpen making use of me and my attentions in order 
to blind her family to her secret. Her interviews with 
her lover had taken place at the houso of her dress¬ 
maker, while I was allowed to conduct her to the door; 
her wardrobe had been sent away under pretext of 
receiving necessary alterations from the hand of fashion, 

I and, finally, Miss Celestina, in her refined simplicity, 

' had left me in the drawing-room and deliberately walked 
out to meet her lover who had overy thing in readiness 
for their marriage. When next I met her, she was 
leaning on the arm of a rakish-looking boyish fellow, in 
1 naval uniform, and I made my last bow to Mrs. Mid- 
i shipnmn Ringbolt. I need not say that I kept my own 
counsel and never disclosed my * intentions’ either 10 
the bright-faced bride or to her really afflicted parents. 

■ She lived to bccomo the fat, frivolous and fretful 
mother of some nine or ten children, who were reared 
on tho scanty pay of a lieutenant, while her husband, 

- who was a party to her deception, being disappointed 
in his hopes of fortune from his marriage, could never 
ho induced to treat her with the slightest confidence, 
but made her deeply sensible of tho fact that treachery 
is over rewarded by the suspicion and contempt of thoso 
who have been most benefited by its exercise. 

When a woman commits an ace of such inexcusable 
deception, she not only sins against her own nnturo hut 
sho is guilty of injustice towards her wholo sex, for sho 
awakens distrust in the bosoms of those who would fain 
botrustfulandunsuspecting. It was long ere I recovered 
from the effects of Celestina’s falsehood, yet some three 
years afterwards I was painting this third picture.” 

“ What a Juno-liko faco and figure!” was tho excla¬ 
mation of several as they looked upon tho portrait. 

"You aro right; sho was a Juno in more respects 
than ono. Margaretta was tall and stately and elegant 
In her person, while her manners wero characterized by 
n gravo dignity which well suited the Spanish style of 
her beauty. I-Ier hair was always braided smoothly 
upon her brow, her dress, fitted with wonderful exactness 
to her fine form, was usually of some dark color, and 
there was a staid sobriety in hor demeanour which 
marked her a true descendant of u Puritan stock Pos¬ 
sessed of a very strong mind, sho had given her attention 
to studies rathor unusual to her sox, and, though she 
carefully concealed tho fact in general society, she was 
known by her intimate friends to bo deeply versed in 
tho exact sciences. There was a quiet and repose to 
bo found in hor company which exactly suited ono who 
WM no 'v henrtily wearied of tho frivolities of gay lifo, 
•nd I soon found mysolf spending most of my evenings 


beside the little work table of the intellectual Margaretta. 
Sho certainly had—that most rare quality—good sense, 
and though a little tinctured with the fanciful theories 
of speculative philosophy, she was ono of the most 
brilliant conversationists I ever remember to have heard. 
What made me still more nlivo to her talents was the 
fact that though a lover of hooks sho still did not despise 
the duties peculiarly udapted to her sex. The house 
was the very perfection of neatness,—not a speck of 
dust ever defaced the polished furniture; the enrpets 
looked as if a thread never fell upon them, the brass 
fire-irons and door handles shone with silvery lustre, 
and tho very hearthstones wore polished like mirrors. 
All this was the work of Margaretta, and I even fancied 
I could detect a degree of fastidiousness and over 
neatness in hor anxious look if n visitor incautiously 
approached his chair too near tho painted wall, or his 
foot to the verge of tho shining hearth. ‘ Whatnprize, 
thought I, ‘ would such a wifo bo to a studious man! 
Sho could enter into all his pursuits, share his studies, 
enjoy his intellectual pleasures and yet provide him with 
all those comforts which only a woman conversant with 
domestic duties can secure to u household. Her precision 

perhaps approaches to the brink of* stiffness and restrain!, 

but how easily this might ho graduated by the influence- 
of affection!’ 

Such was my reasoning, and you will perceive that by 
this time prudential considerations began to minglowith 
my lovo-dronms. I no longer wonted a woman to be so- 
very nngelic, nnd I did not like hor the less for being 
able to descend to tho drudgery of life. After an 
evening spent in delightful converse with Margaretta, 
during the courso of which sho proved, to tho satisfaction 
of mysolf and several other gentlemen, that the most 
effectual subjugation of human passions was tho study 
of the exact sciences, nnd brought most indisputable 
evidence that a mathematician was never known to bo 
guilty of an act of ungoverned rago, I determined to 
make proposals to hor in due form. Somo domon (or 
somo guardian angel I might betler say,) suggested to 
mo that by calling on hor in tho morning I should be moro 
likely to secure an uninterrupted interview. Accordingly, 
the morning after her graceful dcfenco of her studies, I 
found myself at her door at a very early hour, and my 
heart bent with almost boyish excitement as I rnng llm 
boll which was to admit mo to her presence. Tho door 
wnsoponed for me by n little servant girl,—ono of thoso 
wrotched children, usually hound by indentures to their 
employors, and cither picked up from the wnysido by 
tho overseers of the poor, or taken from the miserable 
deathbed of their pauper parents by tho hand of asso¬ 
ciated charity. Of all deplorable conditions of humanity 
to ho found in our happy country, thero are few more so 
than thnt of tho poor bound girl if she happens to fall 
into the hnnds of a hard task-mistress. Childhood—tho 
season of happiness—is to hor tho period of severest 
hardship, and the gayoty of spirit which is 09 natural to 
tho spring-time of life as is the song of tho birds to tho 
youth of tho visible world, is in her a crime visited with 
severe chastisement. I know there are exceptions to 
this, but they ore alas! too few, and most persons net 
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towards such unfortunate children as if poverty and 
privation ought to have wrought the work of long yenrs, 
and given them a degree of discretion often wanting in 
the mistress who rules them with a rod of iron. The 
child had been crying bitterly, and as I asked for Mar- 
garetta she sobbed so much that, she could only reply by 
ushering me into the parlor. The door of the apartment 
being open, my position enabled mo to command a full 
view of the staircase without being seen by any one, who 
might be descending, and ere the little girl reached the 
top stop Margaretta was in theactofcomingdown. The 
child had gone up, in childish fashion, with her hand 
gliding along the polished balustrade, but her fingers 
were wet with tears, and I suppose the moisture had left 
its dimming trace, for as Margaretta met her, without 
waiting to hear her message or even to ask a question, 
she raised her hand (I used to admire her flexible 
fingers,) and gave the girl a blow in the face which sent 
her reeling against the opposite wull. Then following 
her down she repeated hor blows as often ns that little 
sorrowful face came within her reach, accompanying 
every stroke with hitter revilings of her slovenly habits, 
and denunciations of future vengeancd if ever she dared 
to touch the balustrade again. The child vainly endea¬ 
vored to speak, sobs and tears choked her utterance, 
while Margarettn’s passion would not allow her to listen 
to tho message she sought to convey. It was not until 
the object of her fury had retreated to tho kitchen that 
Margaretta turned towards the parlor. I had tact 
enough to seem very intent on a volume which lay on 
tho table, but Margaretta, who had just given so beau¬ 
tiful an exemplification of the power of mathematics to 
mollify tho passions, stood before mo utterly confounded 
and amazed. I made some frivolous excuse for my 
unseasonable visit, and after an awkward attempt at 
careless and agreeable conversation I took my leave. I 
never entered tho house again. I had received sufficient 
proof that even the combinations of talent and good 
house-wifory was not quite nit that was requisite in a 
wife, and the vomembranco of that poor child’s swollen 
and tearful fnce made me feel ns if good temper was, 
after all, the chief ingredient necessary to the proper 
sweetouingof the cup of wedded love. Margaretta died 
only a few years sinco,—unmarried, and as I suspect, 
unloved and unrygretted.” 

After tho merriment caused by this incident had sub¬ 
sided, Uncle Jasper produced another sketch. It was 
simply a head, relieved by light golden clouds which 
seemed floating around it, and it certainly was ns beau¬ 
tiful and sybil-like, as if copied from some ‘ fair creature 
of the elements.’ 

“You well observe," said the old man, “that after 
I attained my thirtieth year I became peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible to the fascinations of very youthful beauty. At 
eighteen I foil in love with a woman five years my 
senior, and at two and thirty I was wooing a girl of 
eighteen. Mariana was a pretty littlo creature, plainly 
educated, and quito ignorant of fashion. Hor voice was 
full of melody and the simple ballads which she was 
over carolling, seemed like echoes of nature’s own 1 


music. She hnd been well trained in domestic man¬ 
agement, and I soon learned from an obliging old aunt 
that all tho cake, pies and puddings consumed in the 
house were tho manufacture of Mariana. She was 
for ever sewing and singing,—her needle was always in 
her hands, nnd even while entertaining evening visitor* 
she continued to accomplish the hemming of sundry 
strips of muslin, such as ladies generally keep for 
‘ company work.' There was something in her cheer- 
fulnessnndindustry whichexactly suited my old-fashioned 
notions, while I was by no means insensible to tho grati¬ 
fication which my palate derived from her delicate 
handiwork. A dinner, to which I was invited in company 
with several other friends, nnd which nearly realized my 
beau-ideal of a social entertainment,—prepared entirely 

under her supervision, though sho appeared at table 

looking as cool and fresh as if she had never seen the 
interior of a kitchen, completed her conquest over me. 
As I grew older I hnd become fully sensible to the valuo 
of certain unintellectunl enjoyments which in my boyhood 
I had despised, and, though never a gourmand, 1 
certainly had a predilection for some of tho pleasures of 
the table. Mariana’s attainments in culinary lore won) 
not quite as unusual as they might seem at present) for, 
at that time, most women completed their education by 
a close attendance on the cuisine j and I am inclined 
to think that if tho same course of studies was still 
included in the list of a young lady’s accomplishments, 
there would be less encouragement afforded to ‘ eating- 
houses’ at least by married men. Mariana made tho 
most delicious cake, the most delicate custards, the most 
unsubstantial puff paste that I have ever tasted, and 
when I looked on her pretty face and listened to hor 
musicnl voice, I thought a man might do a much mom 
foolish thing than to secure to himself snch a pleasant 
and useful companion. There was only one thing I did 
not quite liko in my new lady-love, and that was a want 
of some portion of that precision which had been carried 
to oxcess by Margaretta. Her capes and collars worn 
rarely pinned with exactness, her dresses never fitted 
neatly, hor Bhoes wore apt to set loosely upon her pretty 
foot, and I onco or twice detected her with that enormity 
in n Indy’s attire—a soiled stocking. A had my fears 
lest with much of tho useful knowledge S'domestic life, 
Mariana had acquired some of the slovenly habits which 
are apt to bo tho result of ‘ too much business.' This I 
found to ho true and after many instances of want of 
system nnd personal neatness, my courso was decided 
by a trifling incident. Early one fine spring morning, I 
wns returning from a walk, nnd happening to pass the 
house inhabited by Mariana, I saw through tho widely 
opened windows a pair of hands driving a broom handle 
with considerable vehemence. Just nt that momenta 
head enveloped in a dingy, dusty old black handkerchief 
was thrust outjif tho window, and beneulli that abomi¬ 
nable coiffure l beheld tho pretty fnco of the sylph-like 
Mnrtana. Sho immediately recognized mo nnd snatched 
off the offending head-dross, but this only made matters 
worse, for I then saw the uncombed and disarranged 
locks and braids which but the evening before had shone 
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in glossy beauty, while a dress soiled and torn, bands of 
any color except snowy whiteness, and nails rimmed 
with ebony instead of pearl, completed the picture. 

The truth was that Mariana had been taught to 
believe good house-keeping consisted in keeping a clean 
house and a well-furnished table, but the system which 
enables one to accomplish u.11 this without sacrificing the 
delicacy of a true lady was wnnting. Sho was a first 
rate cook and a most managing house-wife, but a misera¬ 
ble slattern witlial; and for my part I think a good 
dinner and even a clean house is rather dearly purchased 
if it can only bo obtained by merging the wife in the 
household drudge. Mnriana afterwards married a rich, 
gouty old man who loved his palate beyond all earthly 
things, and who therefore made her his wife in order to 
enjoy the fruits of her skill in tho culinary department. 

i After allowing her to occupy tbe station of head cook in 

' his establishment for five or six years, he very considc- 
| rately died one day, after surfeiting upon a well-dressed 
I dish of turtle, and loft her the heiress of all his wealth, 

1 to the exclusion of his children by a former marriage. I 
£ have since often seen her in the market, looking like the 
| personification of sluttishness, poking her fingers into a 
| bit of beef, twisting tho wing of a chicken to test its 
5 age, or tasting fresh butter on tho edge of a dirty piece 
I of money, while in tho afternoon of the samo day I have 
| met her flaunting in all the splendors of lace and satin, j 
S and displaying a splendid equipage to tho envy of her 
I coiompornrios. 

I There is only one more,” said Uncle Jnspnr, sadly, 

' ns ho drew forth the last limning, “ but of this I cannot 
| speak in tones of levity. You see there is little beauty 
S in tho face, but the light of Tleavon rested on tho soul 
i of the creature whose feoturcs are here portrayed. 

I Gifted with lofty intellect, a heart filled with puro and 
warm affections, and a hand ever ready for its feminine 
tasks, or for tho ministrations of charity, Helen Mny- 
aor was ono of the noblest of women. Distrust could 
not livo in her presence, her clear brow was the index 
of truth, and every word sho uttered, was ns tho voice 
of an oracle of virtue and wisdom. With no pretension 
of any kind—a gentle, quiet, lovely, and loving woman, 
she won her way to all hearts by the simple force of 
native goodness. I loved her as I had nevor loved 
before—ay, and as I nevor loved again. We were 
plighted to each other, tho wedding day was fixed, the 
house intended for our homo was purchased and fur¬ 
nished, and only tho church’s rite was wanting to com¬ 
plete my felicity, when 1 was struck with the fatal pos- 
tilonce which so often ravaged our Atlantic cities in the 1 
siimmor months. Tho yellow fever selected mo a9 one ! 
ef its first victims, and Helen flew to my hedsido as 
soon ns sho heard of my illness. I recovered; but it 
was only to find life an utter blnnk. I roso from my 
; couch of weakness anil pain, to follow Helen to her 
grave. She lmd caught the iafeclion from mo \ aho 
a inhaled poison from tho lips which never opened 
nt to bless her, and 1 tho desire of my eyes was taken 
from mo at a stroke.’ 

Toll me not,” coatinuod tho old man, after a long 
M ogbated pause, “ tell me not of first love —tho 


untimely fruit of restless youth and ready opportunity. 
That may pass like the breath-stain from tbe faco of 
tho mirror—like tho dew from the summer blossom— 
like the snow-flake from before tho sunbeam. But the 
last love —tbe love which grows up amid tho thorns 
and branches of later life, like a wild flower in the 
desert, showing, by its sweet presence, that there is 
still o wellspring of happiness beneath the rugged soil; 
such is the love which lasts while life endures. It is 
tho last love which has mude me a lonely bachelor, for 
it is hallowed by the memory of tho dead. My days 
of hope were wasted in tho vain pursuit of unattainable 
perfection—my happiness lies buried in Helen’s untimely 
grave.—and memory alono is left to bo tho solace of tho 
old man’s solitude. ‘ Hen! quanto minus csl cum 
reliqnis versari quam tui mcminissc .’’ " 

Brooklyn, £, /. 
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SKETCH OF A CASE, 


Oil A PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “ A XEYV HOME,” ETC. 


Doctor R - sat alone in his study when a lady 

was announced. 

“ Mrs. Waldorf, sir,” and the doctor laid down his 
pen and received his visiter very cordially. She 
was the wife of a rich German merchant, and a dis¬ 
tant cousin of his own ; a handsome woman of about 
five and thirty, with sufficient repose of manner, but 
too spirited an eye to pass for a mere fashionable 
machine. 

“ I have come to you, doctor, instead of sending 
for you,” began the lady, “because I do not wish 
Mr. Waldorf to know I have thought it necessary to 
consult you. He is so easily alarmed, that if he knew 
you had prescribed for me he would watch me so 
closely and insist so much upon my observance of 
your directions to the very letter, that I should have 
no peace.” 

The doctor smiled, as if he thought Mr. Waldorf 
woifld not be so far wrong as his lady might suppose. 

“ But what is it, my dear madam ?” he said, taking 
Mrs. Waldorf’s hand and giving a look of profes¬ 
sional scrutiny to her face. “ You look well, though 
there is a slight ilaccidity about the eyes, and not 
quite so ruddy a nether lip as one might wish to see. 
What is it?” 

“Oh! a thousand things, doctor; my health is 
miserable—at least I sometimes think so; I have 
pains in the right side—and such flulterings at my 
heart—and such lassitude—and such headaches— 
and sleep so miserably—” 

“Are your pains very severe? are they of a 
heavy, dull kind, or sharp and darting? and how 
often do you experience them ?” 

“ They are not very constant—no, not constant, 
certainly, nor very severe—but, doctor, they fill me 
with apprehensions of future evil. It is not present 
suffering of which I complain, so much as a fear of 
worse to come. I dread lest disease should make 
such progress, unnoticed, that it will be vain to at¬ 
tempt a cure.” And Mrs. Waldorf’s eyes filled with 
tears at the very thought of her troubles. 

“ You are wise to take it in time,” said Doctor 

R-. “ But tell me more of these symptoms. At 

what time of the d.iy do you generally feel most 
indisposed?” 

“ Oh! I can scarcely say. When I wake in the 
morning, I am always very miserable. My head is 
full of dull pain, especially about the eyes. My lips 
are parched; I find it a great exertion to dress 


myself, and never have the slightest appetite for 
breakfast.” 

“Ah! indeed!” mused the doctor, “ you breakfast 
as soon as you arise, I presume. At what hour do 
you retire ?” 

“ We make it a rule to be in bed by twelve, unless 
we happen to be engaged out, which is but seldom. 
Waldorf detests parties and late hours. We spend 
our evenings with music or books, very quietly.” 

“ At what hour do you sup ?” 

“We have nothing like a regular supper, but for 
mere sociality’s sake we have a tray brought up 
about ten. I take nothing beyond a bit of chicken or 
a few oysters, or a slice of cake, and sometimes only 
a cracker and a glass of wine. You look as if you 
thought even this were better omitted; but I should 
scarcely know how to cut off one of my husband’s 
few social pleasures. He would touch nothing if I 
did not partake with him. He thinks as ill of suppers 
as you do.” 

“I beg your pardon—I interrupted your detail of 
sA’mptoms to ask these questions as to the evening. 
You say you have no appetite for breakfast—how 
long do these feelings of languor and exhaustion 
continue to trouble you ?” 

“ Oh! I generally feel better after a cup of coffee; 
and after practicing at the harp or the piano-forte for 
an hour or two, or sometimes three when I have 
new music, I generally drive out, and perhaps shop 
a little, or at any rate take a turn into the country 
for the air, and usually return somewhat refreshed.” 

“ Do you take your airings alone ?” 

“ Yes—perforce, almost. There are none of my 
intimate friends who can go with me. They drive 
out regularly, and take children with them, or they 
have other objects; and one caTinot ask a mere 
acquaintance. So I go alone, which is not very 
exhil rating.” 

“ Your own children are not at home?” 

“No—if they were, I should need no other com¬ 
pany for the carriage. The society of young people 

is pleasant to me, but Adelaide is at Madame-’s 

and Ernest is with a German clergyman, a friend of 
his father’s. I fancy my rides would be of much 
greater service to me if I had a pleasant companion 
or two.” 

“ Undoubtedly—and I know a lady and her daugh¬ 
ter to whom a regular morning airing with such 
society as that of Mrs. Waldorf would be the very 
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breath of life! What a pity that etiquette comes in 
the way of so many good tilings! But go on, I beg.” 

“ Etiquette ! say not another word, doctor—who 
and where are these friends or patients of yours ? 
I should be happy if I could offer any service. I 
will call with you on them this very day if you like, 
and invite them to ride with me daily.” 

“ Thank you a thousand times, my dear madam,” 

said Doctor. R-, “it is what I could not venture 

to ask. Yet I am not afraid you will not find my 
friends at least tolerably agreeable—but will you 
proceed with the account you were giving me of 
your daily habits—you dine at four, I believe?” 

“That is our hour, but Mr. Waldorf is often 
detained until five, and I never dine without him. 
For my own part I should not care if dinner were 
stricken from the day. I lunch about one, and with 
tolerable appetite, and I never wish to eat again 
until supper time. We take tea, however, at seven, 
and—” 

“ Green tea, I presume—do you take it strong?” 

“ Oh! not very, if I take it too strong, I do not 
sleep at all.” 

“ You sleep but indifferently, you tell me ?” 

“Yes, generally; and wake many times in the 
night; sometimes in the horrors, so that I am full of 
undefinable fears, and dare not open my eyes lest 
the objects in the room should assume terrific 
shapes. The very shades cast by the night-lamp 
have power at such times to appal me.” 

The doctor’s professional inquiries extended to a 
still greater length, but he had guessed Mrs. Wal¬ 
dorf’s complaint before he arrived at this point in the 
list. He had found solitude, inactivity, late hours, 
suppers, coffee, green tea, music and books—with 
not one counterbalancing item of that labor—effort— 
sacrifice—which has been affixed as the unchanging 
price of health and spirits. Mrs. Waldorf was one 
of the hundreds if not thousands of ladies in our land 
who walk through the world without ever discover¬ 
ing the secret of life. She had abundant wealth 
and a most indulgent husband, with all that this 
world can offer in point of coinfort, and she im¬ 
agined that health alone was wanting to complete 
her happiness. Passive happiness! what a dream ! 

Doctor R- was at the head of his profession, 

and he had some medicines at his command which 
are not known at the hospitals. He thought he could 
cure Mrs. Waldorf, but he hinted that he feared ho 
should find her but a poor patient. 

“You do not wish Mr. Waldorf to know you 
are under my care lest he should object to your 
neglecting my remedies—” 

“ Oh, indeed doctor, I shall be very faithful! Try 
me ! You cannot prescribe any thing too diflicult. 
Shall I travel to the Pyramids barefoot, and live on 
bread and water all the way ? I am only afraid 
Waldorf should insist upon my taking odious drugs, 
and—You know cautions meeting one at every turn 
are so tiresome!” 

“ Then you are willing to undertake any remedy 
which is not at all disagreeable, and which may be 
used or omitted iX discretion —” 


“ No, no—indeed you mistake me. I only beg that 
it may not be too unpleasant. I will do just as you 
say.” 

Mrs. Waldorf now had a fine color, and her eyes 
sparkled as of old. She had every confidence in the 

skill of Dr. R-, and the effort of recalling and 

recounting her symptoms had given an impetus to 
her thoughts and a quicker current toiler blood. 

The doctor apologized. He had an appointment 
and his hour had come. 

“ But before I leave you thus unceremoniously,” 
he said, “ it strikes me that there is a root in my 
garden which might be of essential service to you, to 
begin with at least. You know I have a little spot 
in which I cultivate a few rare botanical specimens. 
Might I venture to ask you to search for the root I 
speak of? It is in that little square eompartment in 
the corner, which appears nearly vacant.” 

“ Oh, certainly—but had I not better call John, as 
your own man is going away with you ?” 

“ John ! Bless my soul, my dear Madam, there is 
not a John in the world that I would trust in my 
sanctum ! No hand but mine, and that of a gardener 
whom I employ occasionally under my own direction, 
ever intrudes among my pets. Let me entreat you, 
since I have not another moment to spare, to take 
this little trowel and search with your own hands 
until you discover an oblong white root like this—” 
opening a book of botanical plates and exhibiting 
something that looked very much like a Jerusalem 
artichoke—“Take that and have it washed and 
grated into a gill of Port, of which try ten drops in a 
little water three times a day. I will see you again 
very soon—but now I must run away—” and Doctor 

R- departed, leaving Mrs. Waldorf in a musing 

mood. 

She cast a look at the garden, which lay just be¬ 
neath the window, full of flowers; then at the trowel 
—a strange implement in her hand. She thought 

Doctor R-very odd, certainly, but she resolved 

to follow his directions implicitly. She went down 
stairs and was soon digging very zealously. Her 
glove was split by the first efTort, of course; for a 
fashionably fitted glove admits not the free exercise 
of the muscles—but all was of no avail. Every 
corner of the little square was disturbed, but no talis¬ 
man appeared. Weary at length of her new em¬ 
ployment, Mrs. Waldorf gave up in despair, and sat 
down in a little arbor which offered its shade in¬ 
vitingly near her. Here she sank into a pleasant 
reverie, as one can scarcely help doing in a garden 
full of sweet flowers, and so pleasant was the sense 
of repose after labor, that she thought not of the lapse 
of time until she was startled by the voice of Doctor 
R-, returned from his visit and exceedingly sur¬ 

prised to find her still trowel in hand. 

“ Why, my dear Madam,” he exclaimed, “ you are 
forgetting your wish that Mr. Waldorf should not 
discover your visit to me! If he walks much in 
town he has had ample opportunity to observe his 
carriage at my door these two hours. You must 
learn to carry on clandestine affairs better than litis! 
Have you the medicine ?” 
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Mrs. Waldorf laughed and related her ill success, 
which the doctor very much regretted, although he 
did not oiler to assist in the search. 

“ You are feeling tolerably well just now, I think,” 
he said; “ your color is better than when you came 
in the morning.” 

“ Oh yes! much belter just now! But how charm¬ 
ing your garden is! I do not wonder that you make 
a pet of it. We too have a few square inches of 
garden, but it gives me but little pleasure, because I 
have never done any thing to it myself. I think I 
shall get a trowel of my own.” 

“ You delight me! You have only to cultivate and 
bring to perfection a single bed of carnations, to be¬ 
come as great an enthusiast as myself. But it must 
be done by your own hands—” 

“Yes, certainly; but now I must begone. To¬ 
morrow I will hold myself in readiness to call on 
your friends at any hour you will appoint.” 

“What say you to eleven? Would that be too 
barbarous ? The air is worth a good deal more at 
eleven than at one.” 

“ At seven, if you like ! Do not imagine me so 
very a slave to absurd fashions'. I am determined 
you shall own me a reasonable woman yet.” 

Mrs. Waldorf called from the carriage window— 
“ You ’ll not forget to send the medicine, doctor?” 

“Certainly not! you shall have it at seven this 
evening, and I trust you will take it with exact regu¬ 
larity.” 

“ Do not fear me,” she said, and the doctor made 
his bow of adieu. 

The medicine came at seven, with a sediment 
which looked not a little like grated potato, and with¬ 
out the slightest disagreeable taste. Accompanying 
directions required the disuse, for the present, ot 
colfee and green tea; and recommended to Mrs. 
Waldorf a daily walk and a very early bed-hour. 

The lady took her ten drops at nine, and felt so 
much better that she could not help telling her hus¬ 
band all about her visit to Doctor 11-. 

The next morning proved cloudy, and Mrs. Wal¬ 
dorf felt rather languid, but, after her dose, found an 
improved appetite for breakfast. She sat down to 
her music, but looked frequently at the clouds and at 
her watch, thinking of her appointment. When the 
hour arrived the envious skies poured down such 
showers as will damp any body's ardor. The drive 
must be given up for that day, and it passed as usual, 
with only the interlude of the magic drops. 

The next day was as bad, and the day after not a 
great deal better. Mrs. Wadorf's pains and palpi¬ 
tations almost discouraged her. She was quite sure 
she had a liver complaint. But on the fourth morn¬ 
ing the sun rose gloriously, and the face of nature, 
clean washed, shone with renewed beauty. At 
eleven the carriage and the lady were at Doctor 
II-'s door. 

“ Have you courage to see an invalid—a sad suf¬ 
ferer ?” said the doctor. 

“ Oh, certainly! I am an invalid myself, you 
know.” 

“ Ah! my dear lady, my invalid wears a diflereni 


aspect! Yet I hope she is going to recover, and I 
shall trust to your humanity if the scene prove a sad 
one. Sickness of the mind was, I think, the origin 
of the evil, but it has almost overpowered the frail 
body. This young lady and her mother have been 
giving lessons in music and in Italian, and have had 
but slender success in the whirl of competition. As 
nearly as I can discover, they came to this country 
hoping to find reverse of fortune easier to bear 
among strangers; and their course was determined 
hitherward in consequence of earlier family troubles 
which drove a son of Madame Vamiglia to America. 
He was a liberal, and both displeased his father and 
put himself in danger from government, by some un¬ 
successful attempt at home. The father is since 
dead, and the old lady and her daughter, left in 
poverty and loneliness, determined on following the 
young man to the new world. But here we are.” 

And they stopped before a small house in a back 
street. Mrs. Waldorf was shown into a very humble 
parlor, while the doctor went to prepare his patient. 
He returned presently with Madame Vamiglia, a 
well-bred woman past middle age. She expressed 
her grateful sense of Mrs. Waldorf’s kindness, but 
i their communication was rather pantomimical, for 
the lady found her song-Italian of little service, and 
the signora had not much conversational English. 
However, with some French, and occasional aid 
from Doctor 11-, their acquaintance was some¬ 

what ripened before they went to the bedside of the 
sufferer. Mrs. Waldorf turned pale, and felt ready 
to faint, at the sight which presented itself. 

There was a low, narrow couch in the centre of 
the room, scarce larger than an infant’s crib, and on 
it lay what seemed a mere remnant of mortality. 
Large dark eyes, full of a sort of preternatural light, 
alone spoke of life and motion. The figure had been 
always extremely small, and was now wasted till it 
scarce lifted the light covering of the mattress. 
Madame Vamiglia went forward and spoke in a low 
tone to her daughter, and Mrs. Waldorf was glad to 

sink into the chair set for her by Doctor K-. 

The ghastly appearance of the poor girl had quite 
umcomancd her. 

The mother introduced her guest to her daughter, 
who could only look an acknowledgment; and then 
asked the doctor if he thought it possible that Ip- 
polita could bear the motion of a carriage. 

“She seems weaker to-day,” he replied; “very 
weak indeed. Yet, if Mrs. Waldorf will allow the 
mattress to be put in, I think we may venture.” 

Madame Vamiglia seemed full of anxiety lest the 
experiment should prove too much for the flickering 
remnant of life; but, after much preparation, John 
was called, and the poor sufferer transferred, mat¬ 
tress and all, to the back seat. Mrs. Waldorf and 
her mother took the front, and in this way they drove 
slowly out towards the country. 

At first the poor little signorina seemed exhausted 
almost unto death, and her mother watched her with 
the most agonized solicitude; but after awhile she 
became accustomed to the gentle motion, and seemed 
revived by the fresh air. As the road wound through 
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a green lane shaded with old trees, Ippolila looked 
about her with animation, and made a sign of 
pleasure with her wasted hand. Tears started to 
her mother’s eyes, and she looked to Mrs. Waldorf 
for sympathy, and not in vain. 

At length the invalid murmured, “Assia!” and 
they turned about. When they reached the lodging- 
house, Ippolita was in a quiet sleep, and they carried 
her back to her own room almost undisturbed. 

“To-morrow at eleven!” whispered Mrs. Wal¬ 
dorf, at parting. Madame Vamiglia pressed her 
hand, but could not speak. 

We need not describe the morning rides which suc¬ 
ceeded this auspicious commencement. We need 
not trace, step by step, the slow amendment of the 
young Italian, nor attempt to express, by words, the 
gratitude of both mother and daughter. They felt 
words to be totally inadequate. We may mention, 
however, the rapid improvement of Mrs. Waldorf’s 
health and spirits, which must of course be ascribed 

to that excellent medicine of Doctor R-’s. This 

enabled that lady to study Italian most strenuously, 
both at home and by familiar lessons from Madame 
Vamiglia and her daughter, during their prolonged 
excursions. This pursuit was never found to in¬ 
crease the palpitations, and seemed also a specific 
against headache. 

Before Ippolita had so far recovered as to be in¬ 
dependent of the daily airing, Mrs. Waldorf picked 
up a new object of interest. We say picked up, ior 
it was a road-side acquaintance, and, as Mrs. Wal¬ 
dorf has since observed, one which she never would 
have made if she had been reading during her ride,'as 
was her custom formerly. She had, every morning 
for some time, observed a poor woman drawing a 
basket-wagon of curious construction, in which lay 
a child much larger than is usually found in such 
vehicles. The child was pretty, and tastefully, 
though plainly, drest; but the whole establishment 
bespoke any thing but abundant means, so that Mrs. 
Waldorf was puzzled to make out the character of 
the group. The woman had not the air of a servant, 
and yet the child did not look as if it could be her 
child. In short, after seeing the same thing a dozen 
times, Mrs. Waldorf’s curiosity was a good deal 
excited. 

She did not, however, venture to make any in¬ 
quiries until it so chanced that, in the very green 
lane we have spoken of—the favorite resort of the 
grateful Ippolita—they found the poor woman, with 
the child fainting in her arms. Grief and anxiety 
were painted on her honest face, and she was so ab¬ 
sorbed in her elibrts for the recovery of the child 
that she scarely answered Mrs. Waldorf’s sympa¬ 
thizing inquiries. 

“ Oh do n’t trouble yourself, ma’am! It is nothing 
new! She’s this way very often. It’s the hoopin’- 
cough, ma’am; and I’m afeard it ’ll be the death of 
her, poor lamb ! in spite of all we can do!” And 
she tossed the child in the air, and fanned its face till 
the breath returned. 

“ Is it your own?” asked Mrs. Waldorf. 

“ No indeed, ma’am! mine arc other guess lookin’ 


children, thank God! This dear babe’s mother is a 
delicate young lady that lives neighbor to me, as 
has a sick husband that she can’t leave. I’m a 
washerwoman, ma’am, if you please, and I have to 
go quite away down town every day almost, and so 
I take this poor thing in my basket—it’s large enough, 
you see—and so gives her a turn in the open air, 
’cause the doctor says, it’s the open air, if any thing, 
that ’ll do her good.” 

“ You are very good,” said Mrs. Waldorf, who 
had listened in a kind of reverie, her thoughts re¬ 
verting to her lonely rides. 

“ Oh no, ma’am! it’s far from good I am ! The 
Lord knows that! But a little bit of neighborly 
kindness like that, is what the poor often does for 
one another, and don't think any thing of it, neither! 
To be sure this babe’s mother is n’t the likes of me, 
ma’am, but she’s far worse off than she has been. 
Her husband is what they call an accountant—a kind 
of clerk, like; and he can’t get no employ, and I 
think it’s breakin’ his heart pretty fast.” 

Here Mrs. Waldorf fairly burst into tears. “ Tell 
me where you live,” she said, “and say nothing to 
this lady you speak of, but come to me to-morrow, 
will you?” and she put a card into the poor woman’s 
hand. 

“ Surely I will, ma’am,” said the washerwoman, 
“ and it’s a kind heart you have!” 

Mrs. Waldorf rode home with her heart and head 
full. “ How could I ever content myself with giving 
money'' she said to herself, “ when there is so much 
to be done !” 

“How do you find yourself, this morning, my dear 
madam?” said Doctor-, shortly after this. 

“ Oh, quite well, thank you !” 

“What! no more lassitude! no more headaches.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, I assure you! I never felt 
better.” 

“ When did your symptoms abate ?” 

“ I can scarcely tell; I have been too much occu¬ 
pied of late, to think of symptoms. I am so much 
interested in the study of Italian that I am going to 
ask Madame Vamiglia and her daughter to come to 
us for awhile, and we shall have Adelaide at home 
to take advantage of so good an opportunity for 
learning to converse.” 

“And your ardor in searching out the distressed 
has been the means of restoring the son to the 
mother! How happy you must be!” 

“ That is a happiuess which I owe to you! and 
Mr. Waldorf is going to employ Mr. Vamiglia, who 
understands and writes half a dozen diilerent lan¬ 
guages, and will be invaluable to him. But first the 
family are to go to the sea-shore for a month, to 
recruit; and I imagine they will need a good deal 
of preparation—so that I have really no time to 
be ill.” 

“Then you have given up the going to the 
Pyramids ?” 

“ Ah! my dear sir! I must thank you for showing 
me better sources of interest and excitement. I 
believe it must have been a little ruse on your part — 
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say! was not that famous medicine of yours only a without the jilacelo! But I confess I could not 
trick—an in gamut felice?” think of sending you to the Pyramids, when there 

“A trick! Oh! excuse me! ‘Call it by some are not only pyramids but mountains of sorrow and 
better name!’ I beseech you,” said the doctor laugh- suffering at home, which shun the eye of common 
ing, “ it was a most valuable medicine! Indeed the charity, but which must be surmounted by just such 
whole Materia Medica would be often powerless heads, hearts and purses as those of Mrs. Waldorf! 
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A RACE FOR A SWEETHEART. 


BY MR. SEBA SMITH. 


Hardly any event creates a stronger sensation in 
a thinly settled New England village, especially 
among the young folks, than the arrival of a fresh 
and blooming miss, who comes to make her abode 
in the neighborhood. When, therefore, Squire John¬ 
son, the only lawyer in the place, and a very respec¬ 
table man of course, told Farmer Jones one after¬ 
noon that his wife’s sister, a smart girl of eighteen, 
was coming in a few days to reside in his family, 
the news llew like wildfire through Pond village, and 
was the principal topic of conversation for a week. 
Tond village is situated upon the margin of one of j 
those numerous and beautiful sheets of water that 
gem the whole surface of New England, like the 
bright stars in an evening sky, and received its ap¬ 
pellation to distinguish it from two or three other 
villages in the same town, which could not boast of 
a similar location. When Farmer Jones came in to 
his supper about sunset that afternoon, and took his 
seat at the table, the eyes of the whole family were 
upon him, for there was a peculiar working about 
his mouth and a knowing glance of his eye, that 
always told them when he had something of interest 
to communicate. But Farmer Jones’ secretiveness 
was large, and his temperament not the most active, 
and he would probably have rolled the important 
secret as a sweet morsel under his tongue for a 
long time, had not Mrs. Jones, who was of rather an 
impatient and prying turn of mind, contrived to draw 
it from him. 

“ Now, Mr. Jones,” said she, as she handed him 
his cup of tea, “ what is it you arc going to say ? Do 
out with it; for you’ve been chawing something or 
other over in your mind ever since you came into 
the house.” 

“ It's my tobaeher, I s’pose,” said Mr. Jones, with 
another knowing glance of his eye.” 

“Now, father, what is the use?” said Susan ; “we 
all know you ’ve got something or other you want to 
say, and why cant you tell us what’t is?” 

“La, who cares what ’tis?” said Mrs. Jones; “ if 
it was any thing worth telling, we shouldn’t have to 
wait for it, I dare say.” 

Hereupon Mrs. Jones assumed an air of the most 
perfect indifference, as the surest way of conquering 
what she was pleased to call Mr. Jones’ obstinacy, 
which by the way was a very improper term to ap¬ 
ply in the case; for it was purely the working of 
secretiveness without the least particle of obstinacy 
attached to it. 

There was a pause for two or three minutes in the 
conversation, till Mr. Jones passed his cup to be filled 


a second time, when with a couple of preparatory 
hems he began to let out the secret. 

“ AVe are to have a new neighbor here in a few 
days,” said Mr. Jones, stopping short when he had 
uttered thus much, and sipping his tea and filling his 
mouth with food. 

Mrs. Jones, who was perfect in her tactics, said 
not a word, but attended to the affairs of the table, as 
though she had not noticed what was said. The 
farmer’s secretiveness had at last worked itself out, 
and he began again. 

“ Squire Johnson’s wife’s sister is coming herein 
a few days, and is going to live with ’em.” 

The news being thus fairly divulged, it left free 
scope for conversation. 

“ Well, I wonder if she is a proud, stuck up 
piece,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“ I should n’t think she would be,” said Susan, 
“for there aint a more soeiubler woman in the 
neighborhood than Miss Johnson. So if she’s at all 
like her sister I think we shall like her.” 

“ I wonder how old she is,” said Stephen, who was 
just verging toward the close of his twenty-first year. 

“The squire called her eighteen,” said Mr. Jones, 
giving a wink to his wife, as much as to say, that’s 
about the right age for Stephen. 

“ I wonder if she is handsome,” said Susan, who 
was somewhat vain of her own looks, and having 
been a sort of reigning belle in Fond village for some 
time, felt a little alarm at the idea of a rival. 

“I dare be bound she’s handsome,” said Mrs. 
Jones, “ if she’s sister to Miss Johnson ; for whore ’ll 
you find a handsomer woman than Miss Johnson, go 
the town through?” 

After supper, Stephen went down to Mr. Robin¬ 
son’s store, and told the news to young Charles 
Robinson and all the young fellows who were 
gathered there for a game at quoits and a ring at 
wrestling. And Susan went directly over to Mr. 
Bean’s and told Fatty, and Pally went round to the 
"Widow Davis’ and told Sally, and before nine o’clock 
the matter was pretty well understood in about every 
house in the village. 

At the close of the fourth day, a little before sun¬ 
set, a chaise was seen to diive up to Squire John¬ 
son’s door. Of course the eyes of the whole village 
were turned in that direction. Sally Davis, who was 
just coming in from milking, set her pail down on 
the grass by the side of the road as soon as the chaise 
came in sight, and watched it till it reached the 
squire’s door, and the gentleman and lady had got 
out and gone into the house. Patty Bean was doing 
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up the ironing that afternoon, and she had just taken 
a hot iron from the fire as the chaise passed the door, 
and she ran with it in her hand and stood on the door 
steps till the whole ceremony of alighting, greeting, 
and entering the house, was over. Old Mrs. Bean 
stood with her head out of the window, her iron- 
bowed spectacles resting upon the top of her fore¬ 
head, her shriveled hand placed across her eyebrows 
to defend her red eyes from the rays of the setting 
sun, and her skinny chin protruding about three 
inches in advance of a couple of stubs of teeth, which 
her open mouth exposed fairly to view. 

“ Seems to me they are dreadful loving,” said old 
Mrs. Bean, as she saw Mrs. Johnson descend the 
steps and welcome her sister with a kiss. 

. “La me, if there isn’t the squire kissing of her 
tu,” said Patty; “ well, I declare, I would awaited 
till I got into the house, I’ll die if I would n’t. It 
looks so vulgar to be kissing afore folks, and out 
doors tu; I should think Squire Johnson would be 
ashamed of himself.” 

“ Well, I should n’t,” said young John Bean, who 
came up at that moment, and who had passed the 
chaise just as the young lady alighted from it. “I 
shouldn’t be ashamed to kiss sich a pretty gal as that 
any how; I’d kiss her wherever I could ketch her, 
if it was in the meetin-house.” 

“ Why, is she handsome, Jack?” said Patty. 

“ Yes, she’s got the prettiest little pockety kind of 
a mouth I’ve seen this six months. Her cheeks are 
red, and her eyes shine like new buttons.” 

“Well,” replied Patty, “if she’ll only take the 
shine olT of Susan Jones when she goes to meetin, 
Sunday, I sha’ n’t care.” 

While these observations were going on at old Mr. 
Bean’s, Charles llobinson and a group of young fel¬ 
lows with him were standing in front of Robinson’s 
store, a little farther down the road, and watching 
the scene that was passing at Squire Johnson’s. 
They witnessed the whole with becoming decorum, 
now and then making a remark about the fine horse 
and the handsome chaise, till they saw the tall squire 
bend his head down and give the young lady a kiss, 
when they all burst out into a loud laugh. In a mo¬ 
ment, being conscious that their laugh must be heard 
and noticed at the squire’s, they, in order to do away 
the impression it must necessarily make, at once 
turned their heads the other way, and Charles Robin¬ 
son, who was quick at an expedient, knocked olfthc 
hat of the lad who was standing next to him, and 
then they all laughed louder than before. 

“Here comes Jack Bean,” said Charles, “ now we 
shall hear something about her, for Jack was coming 
by the squire’s when she got out of the chaise. IIow 
does she look, Jack ?” 

“Handsome as a pieter,” said Jack. “I haint 
seen a prettier gal since last Thanksgiving Day, 
when Jane Ford was here to visit Susan Jones.” 

“ Black eyes or blue?” said Charles. 

“ Blue,” said Jack, “ but all-fired bright.” 

“Tall or short?” said Stephen Jones, who was 
rather short himself, and therefore felt a particular 
interest on that point. 


“ Rather short,” said Jack, “ but straight and round 
as our young colt.” 

“ Do you know what her name is?” said Charles. 

“ They called her Lucy when she got out of the 
chaise,” said Jack, “and as Miss Johnson’s name 
was Brown before she was married, I s’posc her 
name must be Lucy Brown.” 

“ Just such a name as I like,” said Charles Bobin- 
son; “Lucy Brown sounds well. Xow suppose, in 
order to get acquainted with her, we all hands take a 
sail to-morrow night, about this time, on the pond, 
and invite her to go with us.” 

“ Agreed,” said Stephen Jones. “Agreed,” said 
Jack Bean. “Agreed,” said all hands. 

The question then arose, who should carry the in¬ 
vitation to her; and the young men being rather 
bashful on that score, it was finally settled that 
Susan Jones should bear the invitation, and accom¬ 
pany her to the boat, where they should all be in 
waiting to receive her. The next day was a very 
long day, at least to most of the young men of Pond 
village; and promptly, an hour before sunset, most 
of them were assembled, with half a score of their 
sisters and female cousins, by a little stone wharf on 
the margin of the pond, for the proposed sail. All 
the girls in the village, of a suitable age, were there, 
except Patty Bean. She had undergone a good deal 
of fidgeting and fussing during the day, to prepare for 
the sail, but had been disappointed. Her new bon¬ 
net was not done; and as for wearing her old flap¬ 
sided bonnet, she declared she would not, if she 
never went. Presently Susan Jones and Miss Lucy 
Brown were seen coming down the road. In a mo¬ 
ment all were quiet, the laugh and the joke were 
hushed, and each one put on his best looks. When 
they arrived, Susan went through the ceremony of 
introducing Miss Brown to each of the ladies and 
gentlemen present. 

“But how in the world are you going to sail?” 
said Miss Brown, “ for there isn’t a breath of wind; 
and I don’t see any sail-boat, neither.” 

“ Oh, the less wind we have, the better, when we 
sail here,” said Charles Robinson; “ and there is 
our sail-boat,” pointing to a flat-bottomed scow-boat, 
some twenty feet long by ten wide. 

“We don’t use no sails,” said Jack Bean; “ some¬ 
times, when the wind is fair, we put up a bush to 
help pull along a little, and when ’tis n't, we row.” 

The parly were soon embarked on board the scow, 
and a couple of oars were set in motion, and they 
glided slowly and pleasantly over as lovely a sheet 
| of water as ever glowed in the sunsetting ray. In 
one hour’s time, the whole party felt perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with Miss Lucy Brown. She had talked in 
the most lively and fascinating manner; she had told 
I stories and sung songs. Among others, she had 
given Moore’s boat song, with the sweetest possible 
effect; and by the time they returned to the landing, 
it would hardly be too much to say that half the 
young men in the party were decidedly in love with 
her. 

A stern regard to truth requires a remark to be 
made here, not altogether favorable to Susan Jones, 
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which is the more to he regretted, as she was in the 
main an excellent hearted girl, and highly esteemed 
by the whole village. It was observed that as the 
company grew more and more pleased with Miss 
Lucy Brown, Susan Jones was less and less ani¬ 
mated, till at last she became quite reserved, and 
apparently sad. She, however, on landing, treated 
Miss Brown with respectful attention, accompanied 
her home to Squire Johnson’s door, and cordially 
bade her good night. 

The casual glimpses which the young men of 
Pond village had of Miss Brown during the re¬ 
mainder of the week, as she occasionally stood at 
the door, or looked out at the window, or once or 
twice when she walked out with Susan Jones, and 
the fair view they all had of her at meeting on the 
Sabbath, served but to increase their admiration, 
and to render her more and more an object of attrac¬ 
tion. She was regarded by all as a prize, and seve¬ 
ral of them were already planning what steps it was 
best to take in order to win her. The two most pro¬ 
minent candidates, however, for Miss Brown’s favor, 
were Charles Robinson and Stephen Jones. Their 
position and standing among the young men of the 
village seemed to put all others in the back ground. 
Charles, whose father was wealthy, had every ad¬ 
vantage which money could procure. But Stephen, 
though poor, had decidedly the advantage over 
Charles in personal recommendations. He had 
more talent, was more sprightly and intelligent, 
and more pleasing in his address. From the even¬ 
ing of the sail on the pond, they had both watched 
every movement of Miss Brown with the most in¬ 
tense interest; and, as nothing can deceive a lover, 
each had, with an interest no less intense, watched 
every movement of the other. They had ceased to 
speak to each other about her, and if her name was 
mentioned in their presence, both were always ob¬ 
served to color. 

The second week after her arrival, through the 
influence of Squire Johnson, the district school was 
offered to Miss Brown on the other side of the pond, 
which offer was accepted, and she went immediately 
to take charge of it. This announcement at first 
threw something of a damper upon the spirits of the 
young people of Pond village. But when it was un¬ 
derstood the school would continue but a few weeks, 
and being but a mile and a half distant, Miss Brown 
would come home every Saturday afternoon, and 
spend the Sabbath, it was not very difficult to be re¬ 
conciled to the temporary arrangement. The week 
wore away heavily, especially to Charles Robinson 
and Stephen Jones. They counted the days impa¬ 
tiently till Saturday, and on Saturday they counted 
the long and lagging hours till noon. They had both 
made up their minds that it would be dangerous to 
wait longer, and they had both resolved not to let 
another Sabbath pass without making direct propo¬ 
sals to Miss Brown. 

Stephen Jones was too early a riser for Charles 
Robinson, and, in any enterprise where both were 
concerned, was pretty sure to take the lead, except 
where money could carry the Palm, and then, of 


course, it was always borne away by Charles. As 
Miss Lucy had been absent most of the week, and 
was to be at home that afternoon, Charles Robinson 
had made an arrangement with his mother and sisters 
to have a little tea party in the evening, for the pur¬ 
pose of inviting Miss Brown; and then, of course, 
he should walk home with her in the evening; and 
then, of course, would be a good opportunity to 
break the ice, and make known to her his feelings 
and wishes. Stephen Jones, however, was more 
prompt in his movements. He had got wind of the 
proposed tea party, although himself and sister, for 
obvious reasons, had not been invited, and he re¬ 
solved not to risk the arrival of Miss Brown and her 
visit to Mr. Robinson’s, before he should see her. 
She would dismiss her school at noon, and come the 
distance of a mile and a half round the pond home. 
His mind was at once made up. He would go round 
and meet her at the school-house, and accompany 
her on her walk. There, in that winding road 
around those delightful waters, with the tall and 
shady trees over head, and the wild grape-vines 
twining round their trunks, and climbing to the 
branches, while the wild birds were singing through 
the woods, and the wild ducks playing in the coves 
along the shore, surely there, if any where in the 
world, could a man bring his mind up to the point 
of speaking of love. 

Accordingly, a little before noon, Stephen washed 
and brushed himself up, and put on his Sunday 
clothes, and started on his expedition. In order to 
avoid observation, he took a back route across the 
field, intending to come into the road by the pond, a 
little out of the village. As ill luck would have it, 
Charles Robinson had been out in the same direc¬ 
tion, and was returning with an armful of green 
boughs and wild flowers, to ornament the parlor for 
the evening. He saw Stephen, and noticed his 
dress, and the direction he was going, and he at 
once smoked the whole business. His first impulse 
was to rush upon him and collar him, and demand 
that he should return back. But then he recollected 
that in the last scratch he had with Stephen, two or 
three years before, he had a little the worst of it, 
and he instinctively stood still while Stephen passed 
| on without seeing him. It flashed upon his mind at 
once that the question must now be reduced to a 
game of speed. If he could by any means gain the 
school-house first, and engage Miss Lucy to walk 
home with him, he should consider himself safe. 
But if Stephen should reach the school-house first, 
he should feel a good deal of uneasiness for the con¬ 
sequences. Stephen was walking very leisurely, 
and unconscious that he was in any danger of a 
competitor on the course, and it was important that 
his suspicions should not be awakened. Charles, 
therefore, remained perfectly quiet till Stephen had 
got a little out of hearing, and then he threw down 
his bushes and flowers, and ran to the wharf below 
the store with his utmost speed. He had one advan¬ 
tage over Stephen. He was ready at a moment’s 
warning to start on an expedition of this kind, for 
Sunday clothes were an every-day affair with him. 
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There was a light canoe, belonging to his father, 
lying at the wharf, and a couple of stout boys were 
there fishing. Charles hailed them, and told them if 
they would row him across the pond as quick as 
they possibly could, he would give them a quarter of 
a dollar a piece. This, in their view, was a splendid 
offer for their services, and they jumped on board 
with alacrity and manned the oars. Charles took a 
paddle, and stood in the stern to steer the boat, and 
help propel her ahead. The distance by water was 
a little less than by land, and although Stephen had 
considerably the start of him, he believed he should 
be able to reach the school-house first, especially if 
Stephen should not see him and quicken his pace. 
In one minute after he arrived at the wharf, the boat 
was under full way. The boys laid down to the oars 
with right good will, and Charles put out all his 
strength upon the paddle. They were shooting over 
the water twice as fast as a man could walk, and 
Charles already felt sure of the victory. But when 
they had gone about half a mile, they came in the 
range of a little opening in the trees on the shore, 
where the road was exposed to view, and there, at 
that critical moment, was Stephen pursuing his easy 
walk. Charles’ heart was in his mouth. Still it was 
possible Stephen might not see them, for he had not 
yet looked round. Lest the sound of the oars might 
attract his attention, Charles had instantly, on com¬ 
ing in sight, ordered the boys to stop rowing, and he 
grasped his paddle with breathless anxiety, and 
waited for Stephen again to disappear. But just as 
he was upon the point of passing behind some trees, 
where the boat would bo out of his sight, Stephen 
turned his head and looked round. lie stopped short, 
turned square round, and stood for the space of a 
minute looking steadily at the boat. Then lifting his 
hand, and shaking his lirst resolutely at Charles, as 
much as to say I understand you, he started into a 
quick run. 

“Now, boys,” said Charles, “buckle to your oars 
for your lives, and if you get to the shore so I can 
reach the school-house before Stephen does, I'll give 
you half a dollar apiece.” 

This of course added new life to the boys and in¬ 
creased speed to the boat. Their little canoe flew 
over the water almost like a bird, carrying a white 
bone in her mouth, and leaving a long ripple on the 
glassy wave behind her. Charles’hands trembled, 
but still he did good execution with his paddle. Al¬ 
though Stephen upon the run was a very different 
thing from Stephen at a slow walk, Charles still had 
strong hopes of winning the race and gaining his 
point. He several times caught glimpses of Stephen 
through the trees, and, as well as he could judge, the 
boat had a little the best of it. But when they came 
out into the last opening, where for a little way they 


had a fair view of each other, Charles thought Ste¬ 
phen ran faster than ever: a id ; lthough lie was now 
considerably nearer the school-house than Stephen 
was, he still trembled for the result. They were 
now within fifty rods of the shore, and Charles ap¬ 
pealed again to the boys’ love of money. 

“Now,” said he, “we have not a minute to 
spare. If we gain the point, I ’ll give you a dollar 
apiece.” 

The boys strained every nerve, and Charles’ paddle 
made the water fly like the tail of a wounded shark. 
When within half a dozen rods of the shore, Charles 
urged them again to spring with all their might, 
and one of the boys making a desperate plunge upon 
his oar, snapped it in two. The first pull of the other 
oar headed the boat from land. Charles saw at onee 
that the delay must be fatal, if lie depended on the 
boat to carry him ashore. The water was but three 
feet deep, and the bottom was sandy. He sprung 
from the boat, and rushed toward the shore as fast 
as he was able to press through the water. He flew 
up the bank, and along the road, till he reached the 
school-house. The door was open, but he could see 
no one within. Several children were at play round 
the door, who, having seen Charles approach with 
such haste, stood with mouths and eyes wide open, 
looking at him. 

“ Where’s the schoolma’m ?” said Charles, hastily, 
to one of the largest boys. 

“Why?” said the boy, opening his eyes still 
wider, “ is any of the folks dead ?” 

“ You little rascal, I say, where’s the school¬ 
ma’m ?” 

“ She jest went down that road,” said the boy, 
“ two or three minutes ago.” 

“ Was she alone?” said Charles. 

“She started alone,” said the boy, “and a man 
met her out there a little ways, and turned about and 
went with her.” 

Charles felt that his cake was all dough again, and 
that he might as well give it up for a bad job, and go 
home. Stephen Jones and Lucy Brown walked very 
leisurely home through the woods, and Charles and 
the boys went very leisurely in the boat across the 
pond. They even stopped by the way, and caught a 
mess of fish, since the hoys had thrown their lines 
into the boat when they started. And when they 
reached the wharf, Charles, in order to show that he 
had been a fishing, took a huge string of the fish in 
his hand, and carried them up to the house. Miss 
Lucy Brown, on her way home through the woods, 
had undoubtedly been informed of the proposed tea- 
party for the evening, to which she was to be in¬ 
vited, and to which Stephen Jones and Susan Jones 
were not invited; and when Miss Lucy’s invitation 
came, she sent word back, that she was engaged. 
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A RAINY EVENING. 

A SKETCH. 

BT MBS. C. LEE HENTZ. 


A pleasant little group was gathered round 
uncle Ned’s domestic hearth. He sat on one side 
of the fire-place, opposite aunt Mary, who, with 
her book in her hand, watched the children seated 
at the table, some reading, others sewing, all occu¬ 
pied, but one, a child “ of larger growth,” a young 
lady, who, being a guest of the family, was suffered 
to indulge in the pleasure of idleness without re¬ 
proof. 

“Oh! I love a rainy evening,” said little Ann, 
looking up from her book, and meeting her mother 1 s 
smiling glance, “ it is so nice to sit by a good fire 
and hear the rain pattering against the windows. 
Only I pity the poor people who have no house to 
cover them, to keep off the rain and the cold.” 

“ And I love a rainy evening too,” cried George, 
a boy of about twelve. “I can study so much 
better. My thoughts stay at home, and don’t 
keep rambling out after the bright moon and stars, j 
My heart feels warmer, and I really believe I love j 
every body better than I do when the weather is 
fair.” 

Uncle Ned smiled and gave the boy an approv¬ 
ing pat on the shoulder. Every one smiled but 
the young lady, who, with a languid, discontented 
air, now played with a pair of scissors, now turned 
over the leaves of a book, then with an ill sup¬ 
pressed yawn, leaned idly on her elbow hnd looked 
into the fire. 

“ And what do you think of a rainy evening, 
Elizabeth?” asked uncle Ned. “ I should like to 
hear your opinion also.” 

“ I think it over dull and uninteresting indeed,” 
answered she. “ I always feel so stupid, I can 
hardly keep myself awake—one cannot go abroad, 
or hopo to see company at home; and one gets so 
tired of seeing the same faces all the time. I can¬ 
not imagino what George and Ann see to' admire 
so much in a disagreeable rainy evening like this.” 

“ Supposing I tell you a story to enliven you,” 
said uncle Ned. 

“Oh! yes, father, plesse tell us a story,” ex¬ 
claimed the children simultaneously. 

Little Ann was perched upon his knee as if by 
magic, and even Elizabeth moved her chair, as if 
excited to some degree of interest. George still 
held his book in his hand, but his bright eyes, 
sparkling with unusual animation, were riveted 
upon his uncle’s face. 

“ I am going to tell you a story about a rainy 
evening,” said uncle Ned. 

“Oh! that will be so pretty!” cried Ann, clap¬ 


ping her hands; but Elizabeth’s countenance fell 
below zero. It was an ominous annunciation. 

“ Yes,” continued uncle Ned, “ a rainy evening. 
But though clouds darker than those which now 
mantle the sky were lowering abroad, and the rain 
fell heavier and faster, the rainbow of my life was 
drawn most beautifully on those dark clouds, and 
its fair colours still shine most lovely on the sight 
It is no longer, however, the bow of promise, but 
the realization of my fondest dreams.” 

George saw his uncle cast an expressive glance 
towards the handsome matron in the opposite cor¬ 
ner, whose colour perceptibly heightened, and he 
could not forbear exclaiming— 

“Ah! aunt Mary is blushing. I understand 
uncle’s metaphor. She is his rainbow, and he 
thinks life one long rainy day.” 

“ Not exactly so. I mean your last conclusion. 
But don’t interrupt me, my boy, and you shall 
hear a lesson, which, young as you arc, I trust 
you will never forget When I was a young man 
I was thought quite handsome—” 

“ Pa is as pretty as he can be now,” interrupted 
little Ann, passing her hand fondly over his manly 
cheek. 

Uncle Ned was not displeased with the compli¬ 
ment, for he pressed her closer to him while be 
continued— 

“Well, when I was young, I was of a gay 
spirit and a great favourite in society. The young 
ladies liked me for a partner in the dance, at the 
chess board, or the evening walk, and I had rea¬ 
son to think several of them would have made no 
objection to take me as a partner for life. Among 
all my young acquaintances, there was no one, 
whose companionship was so pleasing, as that of a 
maiden whose name was Mary. Now, there are a 
great many Marys in tho world, so you must not 
take it for granted I mean your mother or aunt. 
At any rate you must not look so significant, till 
i I have finished my story. Mary was a sweet and 
! lovely girl—with a current of cheerfulness running 
through her disposition, that made music as it 
flowed. It was an under current, however, always 
gentle and kept within its legitimate channel; 
never overflowing into boisterous mirth or un¬ 
meaning levity. She was the only daughter ol 
her mother, and she a widow. Mrs. Carlton, sue! 
was her mother’s name, was in lowly circum 
stances, and Mary had none of the appliances o 
wealth and fashion to decorate her person, or gib 
her home. A very modest competency was all lie 
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portion, and she wished for nothing more. I have 
seen her, in a simple white dress, without a single 
ornament, unless it was a natural rose, transcend 
all the gaudy belles, who sought by the attractions 
of dress to win the admiration of tho multitude. 
But alas! for poor human nature! One of these 
dashing belles so fascinated my attention, that the 
gentle Mary was for a while forgotten. Theresa 
Vane was indeed a rare piece of mortal me¬ 
chanism. Her figure was the perfection of beauty, 
and she moved as if strung upon wires, so elastic 
and springing were her gestures. I never saw 
such lustrous hair—it was perfectly black, and 
shone like burnished steel; and then such ringlets! 
How they waved and rippled down her beautiful 
neck! She dressed with the most exquisite taste, 
delicacy and neatness, and whatever she wore, as¬ 
sumed a peculiar grace and fitness, as if art loved 
to adorn what nature made so fair. But what 
charmed me most, was the sunshiny smile that 
was always waiting to light up her countenance. 
To bo sure, she sometimes laughed a little too loud, 
but then her laugh was so musical and her teeth so 
white, it was impossible to believe her guilty of 
rudeness, or want of grace. Often, when I saw 
her in tho social circle, so brilliant and smiling, 
tho life and charm of every thing around her, I 
thought how happy the constant companionship of 
such a being would make me—what brightness 
she would impart to the fireside of home—what 
light, what joy to tho darkest scenes of existence!” 

“ Oh! uncle,” interrupted George laughing, “ if 
I were aunt Mary, I would not let you praise any 
other lady so warmly. You are so taken up with 
her beauty, you have forgotten all about the rainy 
evening.” 

Aunt Mary smiled, but it is more than probable, 
that George really touched one of the hidden 
springs of her woman’s heart, for she looked dowu 
and said nothing. 

“ Don’t be impatient,” said nncle Ned, « and 
you shall not be cheated out of your story. I be¬ 
gan it for Elizabeth’s sake, rather than yours, and 
I see she is wide awake. She thinks I was by this 
time more than half in love with Theresa Vane, 
and she thinks more than half right. There had 
been a great many parties of pleasure, riding par¬ 
ties, sailing parties, and talking parties; and sum¬ 
mer slipped by, almost unconsciously. At length 
the autumnal equinox approached, and gathering 
clouds, north-eastern gales and drizzling rains, suc¬ 
ceeded to the soft breezes, mellow skies and glow¬ 
ing sunsets, peculiar to that beautiful season. For 
two or three days I was confined within doors by 
the continuous rains, and I am sorry to confess it, 
hut the bluo devils actually got complete posses¬ 
sion of me—one strided upon my nose, another 
danced on tho top of my head, one pinched my 
ear, and another turned somersets on my chin. 
You laugh, little Nanny; but they are terrible 
creatures, these blue gentlemen, and I could not 
endure them any longer. So the third rainy even¬ 
ing, I put on my over-coat, buttoned it up to my 


chin, and taking my umbrella in my hand, set out 
in the direction of Mrs. Vane’s. ‘ Here,’ thought 
I, as my fingers pressed the lateh, ‘ I shall find the 
moonlight smile, that will illumine the darkness of 
my night—the dull vapours will disperse before 
her radiant glance, and this interminable equinoc¬ 
tial storm be transformed into a mere vernal 
shower, melting away in sunbeams in her pre¬ 
sence.’ My gentle knock not being apparently 
heard, I stepped into the ante-room, set down my 
umbrella, took off my drenched over-coat, ar¬ 
ranged my hair in the most graceful manner, and, 
claiming a privilege, to which perhaps I had no 
legitimate right, opened the door of the family sit¬ 
ting room, and found myself in the presence of the 
beautiful Theresa—” 

Here uncle Ned made a provoking pause. 

“Pray go on.” “Howwasshedrest?” “And 
was she glad to see you?” assailed him on every 
side. 

“ How was she drest!” repeated he. “ I am not 
very well skilled in the technicalities of a lady’s 
wardrobe, but I can give you tho general impres¬ 
sion of her personal appearance. In tho first place, 
there was a jumping up and an offhand sliding 
step towards an opposite door, as I entered; but a 
disobliging chair was in the way, and I was mak¬ 
ing my lowest bow, before she found an oppor¬ 
tunity of disappearing. Confused and mortified, 
she scarcely returned my salutation, while Mrs. 
Vane offered me a chair, and expressed, in some¬ 
what dubious terms, their gratification at such an 
unexpected pleasure. I have no doubt Theresa 
wished me at the bottom of the frozen ocean, if I 
might judge by the freezing glances she shot at mo 
through her long lashes. She sat uneasily in her 
chair, trying to conceal her slip-shod shoes, and 
furtively arranging her dress about tho shoulders 
and waist. It was a most rebellious subject, for 
the body and skirt were at open warfare, refusing 
to havo any communion with each other. Where 
was the graceful shape I had so much admired ? 
In vain I sought its exquisite outlines in the folds 
of that loose, slovenly robe. Where wer® those 
glistening ringlets and burnished locks that had so 
lately rivalled the tresses of Medusa? Her hair 
was put in tangled bunches behind her earn, and 
tucked up behind in a kind of Gordian knot, which 
would hnve required the sword of an Alexander to 
untie. Her frock was a soiled and dingy silk, with 
trimmings of sallow blonde, and a faded fancy 
handkerchief was thrown over one shoulder. 

“ ‘ You have caught me completely en dishabille,’ 
said she, recovering partially from her embarrass¬ 
ment; ‘ hut the evening was so rainy, and no one 
but mother and myself, I never dreamed of such an 
exhibition of gallantry as this.’ 

“ She could not disguise her vexation, with all 
her efforts to conceal it, and Mrs. Vane evidently 
shared her daughter’s chagrin. I was wicked 
enough to enjoy their confusion, and never ap¬ 
peared more at my ease, or played the agreeable 
with more signal success. I was disenchanted at 
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once, end my mind revelled in its recovered free¬ 
dom. My goddess had fallen from the pedestal on 
which my imagination had enthroned her, despoiled 
of the beautiful drapery which had imparted to her 
such ideal loveliness. I knew that 1 was a favourite 
in the family, for I was wealthy and independent, 
and perhaps of all Theresa’s admirers, what the 
world would call the best match. I maliciously 
asked her to play on the piano, but she made a 
thousand excuses, studiously keeping back the 
true reason, her disordered attire. I asked her to 
play a game of chess, but ‘ she had a headache; she 
was too stupid; she never could do anything on 
a rainy evening.' 

“ At length I took my leave, inwardly blessing j 
the moving spirit which had led me abroad that 
night, that the spell which had so long enthralled i 
my senses might be broken. Theresa called up ] 
one of her lambent smiles as I bade her adieu. j 

“ ‘ Never call again on a rainy evening,’ said she J 
sportively; ‘ I am always so wretchedly dull. I be- J 
lieve I was born to live among the sunbeams, the 1 
moonlight, and the stars. Clouds will never do j 
for me.’ ! 

“ ‘ Amen,’ I silently responded, as I closed the 
door. While I was putting on my coat, I over¬ 
heard, without the smallest intention of listening, 
a passionate exclamation from Theresa. 

“ ‘ Good heavens, mother! was there ever any¬ 
thing so unlucky! I never thought of seeing my 
neighbour’s dug to-night. If I have not been com¬ 
pletely caught!’ 

“ ‘ I hope you will mind my advice next time,’ 
replied her mother, in a grieved tone. ‘ I told you 
not to sit down in that slovenly dress. I have no 
doubt you have lost him for ever.’ 

“ Here I made good my retreat, not wishing to 
enter the penetralia of family secrets. 

“The rain still continued unabated, but my 
social feelings were very far from being damped. I 
had the curiosity to make another experiment. 
The evening was not very far advanced, and as I 
turned from Mrs. Vane's fashionable mansion, I 
saw a jnodest light glimmering in the distance, and 
I hailed it as the shipwrecked mariner hails the j 
star that guides him o’er ocean’s foam to the home j 
he has left behind. Though I was gay and young, j 
and a passionate admirer of beauty, I had very ex- j 
alted ideas of domestic felicity. I knew that there j 
was many a rainy day in life, and I thought the j 
companion who was born alone for sunbeams and j 
moonlight, would not aid me to dissipate their | 
gloom. I had, moreover, a shrewd suspicion, that j 
the daughter who thought it a sufficient excuse 5 
fur shameful personal neglect, that there was no S 
one present but her mother , would, as a wife, be | 
equally regardless of a husband's presence. While j 
I pursued these reflections my feet involuntarily j 
drew nearer and more near to the light, which had > 
been the loadstone of my opening manhood. I had 1 
continued to meet Mary in the gay circles I fre- j 
quented, but I had lately become almost a stranger j 
to her home. * Shall I be a welcome guest?’ Baid j 


I to myself as I crossed the threshold. ‘ Shall I 
find her en dcshabilU likewise, and discover that 
feminine beauty and grace are incompatible with 
a rainy evening?’ I heard a sweet voice reading 
aloud as I opened the door, and I knew it was the 
voice which was once music to my ears. Mary 
rose at my entrance, laying her book quietly on the 
table, and greeted me with a modest grace and self- 
possession peculiar to herself. She looked sur¬ 
prised, a little embarrassed, but very far from 
being displeased. She made no allusion to my 
estrangement or neglect; expressed no astonish¬ 
ment at my untimely visit, nor once hinted that, 
being alone with her mother and not anticipating 
visitors, she thought it unnecessary to wear the 
habiliments of a lady. Never in my life had I 
seen her look so lovely. Her dress was perfectly 
plain, but every fold was arranged by the hand of 
the graces. Her dark-brown hair, which had a 
natural wave in it, now uncurled by the dampness, 
was put back in smooth ringlets from her brow, 
revealing a face which did not consider its beauty 
wasted because a mother’s eye alone rested on its 
bloom. A beautiful cluster of autumnal roses, 
placed in a glass vase on the table, perfumed the 
apartment, and a bright blaze on the hearth dif¬ 
fused a spirit of cheerfulness around, while it re¬ 
lieved the atmosphere of its excessive moisture. 
Mrs. Carlton was an invalid, and suffered also 
from an inflammation of the eyes. Mary had 
been reading aloud to her from her favourite book. 
What do you think it was? It was a very old- 
fashioned one indeed. No other than the Bible. 
And Mary was not ashamed to have such a fashion¬ 
able young gentleman as I then was see what her 
occupation had been. What a contrast to the 
scene I had just quitted! How I loathed myself 
for the infatuation which had led me to prefer the 
artificial graces of a belle to this pure child of na¬ 
ture. I drew my chair to the table, and entreated 
that they would not look upon me as a stranger, 
but as a friend, anxious to be restored to the for¬ 
feited privileges of an old acquaintance. I was un¬ 
derstood in a moment, and, without a single re¬ 
proach, was admitted again to confidence and 
familiarity. The hours I had wasted with Theresa 
seemed a kind of mesmeric slumber, a blank in my 
existence, or, at least, a feverish dream. ‘ What 
do you think of a rainy evening, Mary ?’ asked I, 
before I left her. 

“ < I love it of all things,’ replied she, with ani¬ 
mation. ‘There is something so home-drawing, so 
heart-knitting in its influence. The dependencies 
which bind us to the world seem withdrawn; and, 
retiring within ourselves, we learn more of the deep 
mysteries of our own being.’ 

“ Mary’s soul beamed from her eye as it turned, 
with a transient obliquity, towards heaven, ^he 
paused, as if fearful of unsealing the fountains of 
her heart. I said that Mrs. Carlton was nn invalid, 
and consequently retired early to her chamber; but 
I lingered till a late hour, nor did I go till I had 
made a full confession of my folly, repentance, and 
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awakened love; and, as Mary did not shut the door 
in my face, you may imagine she was not sorely 
displeased.” 

“Ah! I know who Mary was. I knew all the 
time,” exclaimed George, looking archly at aunt 
Mary. A bright tear, which at that moment fell 
into her lap, showed, that, though a silent, she was 
no uninterested auditor. 

“ You hav’n’t done, father,” said little Ann, in a 
disappointed tone; “ I thought you were going to 
tell a story. You have been talking about your¬ 
self all the time.” 

“I have been something of an egotist, to be 
sure, my little girl, but I wanted to show my dear 
young friend here how much might depend upon 
a rainy evening. Life is not made all of sunshine. 
The happiest and most prosperous must have their 
seasons of gloom and darkness, and woe be to those 
from whose souls no rays of brightness emanate to 
gild those darkened hours. I bless the God of the 
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rain as well as the sunshine. I can read His mercy 
and His love, as well in the tempest, whose wings 
obscure the visible glories of His creation, as in 
the splendour of the rising sun, or the soil dews 
that descend after his setting radiance. I began 
with a metaphor. I said a rainbow was drawn on 
the clouds that lowered on that eventful day, and 
that it still continued to shine with undiminished 
beauty. Woman, my children, was sent by God, 
to be the rainbow of man’s darker destiny. From 
the glowing red, emblematic of that love which 
warms and gladdens his existence, to the violet 
melting into the blue of heaven, symbolical of the 
faith which links him to a purer world, her blend¬ 
ing virtues, mingling with each other in beautiful 
harmony, are a token of God’s mercy here, and an 
earnest of future blessings in those regions where 
no rainy evenings ever come to obscure the bright¬ 
ness of eternal day.” 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

Few of our residents are unacquainted with that 
beautiful road which, lined with country seats and cot¬ 
tages, leads across Long Island to Bath, and returning 
thence by Fort Hamilton, along the Narrows, unites 
itself with South Brooklyn i and few there are who 
have ever travelled it, who will not well remember the 
vicinity and the sea shore of Bath, and the gently 
sloping bench, from which there is such an extended 
prospect of the ocean. 

It was here, in the month of September, that a gay 
pnrty was assembled in front of the largo house that 
stands bo conspicuously on the shore, enjoying the eve¬ 
ning bree7,e which blew gently across the surface of the 
waves, while the riots of their merry laughter seemed to 
bo borne on the wind, and sounded loud above the mur¬ 
mur of the water which rolled up foaming and splnsli- 
ing almost to their feet. Anon the sweet, tinkling 
sound of a guitar was heard, and a Spanish serenade 
from a deep, strong voice, rose upon the ear; then the 
guitar chnngod hands, and a strain of thrilling melody 
succeeded, so clenr, so beautiful, that each one listened 
with deep and breathless attention, und as the music 
censed, broke out in those terms of compliment which, 
in fashionnblo society, are so usual, and yot so mean¬ 
ingless. There was one, however, who, to an outward 
observer, seemed less enthusiastic in his admiration. 
He had gazed with fixed attention upon the accom¬ 
plished and benutiful Catharine Melbourne while she 
snng, and as tha air concluded, scarcely changing his 
position, he still regarded her with such attention, that 
one would be led to suppose that his admiration, if such 
it were, arose not entirely from the charms of her voice, 
but front somo deeper and more lasting cause. He was 
a young man well known among the ton, and justly 
esteemed for his talents, and, what was ruro—for 
! talents and a handsome person are seldom combined— 
possessed of that high order of beauty which, without 
descending to the cxqnitite, comprizes not only regu¬ 
larity of feature, but ihnt certain indescribable air, 
which is always so essential to manly beauty. 

Frederick Kicrstod had been intimate with Catharine, 
and more than ordinarily so, even perhaps, to the verge 
of that point, wero intimacy changes its character, and 
assumes the garb of love. It was not then strange that 
ho should be silont und thoughtful, ns ho gnzed upon 
hor, and knew that this was the last timo ho was to 
enjoy her society, and felt, in anticipation, that blank, 
which always follows the absence of ono we love. Yet 
Catharine, herself, seemed to bo oil joy and happiness, 
now laughing and talking with her companions, now 
conversing of homo, and of their return, as if she cared 
for none sho loft behind, and counting tha hours and 
days to elapse before she met her friends again. Soon 
a gcnoral movement took pluce nmong the pnrty; some 
retiring to tho house, others dividing nmong tho walks 
that led along tho beach—for it was bright moonlight— 
and strolling up and down, inhaled the refreshing air 
which swept across the waves. 


Catharine and Frederick were together, and as they 
became separated from the others, her gaiety soemed to 
give way to slight seriousness. Frederick thus address¬ 
ed her. 

“ And do you then return to-morrow?” 

“ To-morrow morning early, we leave for Richmond, 
nnd I suppose it will bo two days before we get there. 
How tedious it will be. I always think that after one 
sets out. for home, the journey soems much longer than 
it really is, though perhaps the anticipation of mooting 
our friends, and our anxiety to see them, makes it ap¬ 
pear so.” 

“ But when you make new friends, you need not be so 
anxious for the old.” 

“ Oh! not so, thnt would be inconstancy. I always 
prefer my old friends.” 

“ Then I must wait a long timo before I am ranked 
among that number,” answered he laughingly, but sud¬ 
denly resuming his seriousness, he added, ” and when 
thnt time comes we may bo far apart, perhaps never to 
meet again.” 

Catharine answered not, for she felt at that moment 
the momentary pang that we all experience when parting 
with friends, with whom however short our intercourse, 
we have grown to terms of intimacy, nnd whose tastes 
and dispositions corresponding with our own, hove 
strengthened and added to that feeling, which so fre¬ 
quently commences with first impressions. 

How true it is that we sometimes meet with those 
with whom we associate for a few days, a week, s 
month, and form friendships, nnd attachments, more 
enduring, more fervent, than many that have been 
ripening for years, and then how melancholy to separate 
with the consciousness, that unless some fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance should bring us together wo may never see 
each other again. 

They were gone, and tho young men, who had like 
butterflies fluttered around her, sooh forgot that there 
ever had been such a being ns Catharine Melbourne, 
nnd in other directions, sought other chnrma, and othor 
prospects, though few held out such an incentive to their 
avarice, and ambition, in the prospect of tho enjoyment 
of the wealth which her father was said to possess. 
Frederick, too, a few doys afterwards, for he had only 
been spending some weeks at Bath, was on his way to 

Washington, his native placo and present residence. 

*»*#**>» 

What changes, nnd revolutions, and miseries, and 
pleasures a few years will bring about, and how many 
hearts which beat in hope, nnd expectation, have during 
thnt period, been crushed and broken ; and how many 
who stood on tho summit of tho car of fortune have been 
thrown to its very lowest step, and thero cling in tho 
vain hope that somo fresh revolution will restore them 
to their formqr placo. 

Three years had passed, and Frederick Kierstcd who 
had been travelling through tho Southern States hod 
lately returned to Washington, and now his mind so 
long occupied with agreeable and novel pursuits, no 
longer took thnt stxong interest in tho fair girl who 
had once mado such a decided impression upon him. 
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Other faces became familiar to him. Other prospects 
opened before him, and when his thoughts recurred to 
her, it was only to remember the pleasure spent in her 
society and the improbability that he should ever meet 
with her again. The subject was recalled one day by a 
friend who had been intimate.with her family, and some 
of her relations who resided in Richmond, Virginia, 
and whom he had visited there. 

“ Kingsbury,’’ said he, “ why do you not go on to 
Richmond 7 Louise has grown up a perfect sylph, and 
Catharine, your favorite, is more beautiful than ever,—by 
the by when I think of it, did I tell you that Beckman 
had been visiting at Catharine’s, and had been intro¬ 
duced by her to Louise and her charming sister, which 
latter, between ourselves, is the only one that he need 
think of, that is unless you intend to give up your part 
in the chase, however long you have neglected it, which 
would be very foolish considering her expectations.’’ 

“ Ha I ha! you look at the expectations then, but 
when have you seen them 7” 

“ Not lor a year now, and I have been intending to go 
on every week for three months, in fact Beekman who 
is more anxious than I am, insists upon my starting with 
him next Monday, but I think it would be more pleasant 
for you and I to go togethor. What say you 7" 

“Really, Paxton, are you in earnest?” 

“ Most assuredly I um, and if you will not go with 
mo I will either go alone or with Beekman." 

“Como then, I'll make a bargain with you. Wnit 
two or three days and then go round by the Chesapeake 
with me and we’ll start togethor.” 

“ Why not at once7" 

“ Why, there is the great affair of Miss Lendeau 
on Friday evening, that I cannot miss; then the concert 
that we’re both so curious about on Monday, for you 
know we are of the musical world, and then I have 
some little business on Tuesday, so that it would be at 
least a week before wo could start.” 

" But about that concert; you know there is to be a 
young debutante brought out, her namo is—is—Do you 
know?" 

“ No, they say she is very pretty.” 

“ Yes. I believe she is, wo had better therefore stay 
and see her, and then for love, so adieu,’ 1 

Tho concort here spoken of by Frederick, was one 
which had been anticipated sometime by tho musical 
poophj of the city, inasmuch as a very eminent por- 
former had tho management of it, and besides the part 
he himself intended to take in tho performance, ho had 
engaged to assist him, one who bad never appeared on 
tho public boards before. It was on this latter account 
that Frederick and his friend were particularly desirous 
of being present, perhaps as much for tho purpose of 
having something new to talk about, among their fash¬ 
ionable friends, as for tho gratification of listening to tho 
music. 

They were accordingly present on tho Monday evening 
following, and sat in ono of tho front seats waiting im¬ 
patiently for the conclusion of the overture , and the 
a Ppournnco of tho young debutante, They were not 
hept long in suspense, for as they looked and waited, 


ns they heard the whisperings and conjectures around 
them, there came forth and stood slightly blushing before 
them, yet with that forced confidence which a determined 
spirit can assume, tho beautiful and high-born girl who 
was once the favorite of fortune, revelling in all the 
careless and unclouded gaiety of youth and innocence. 
—It was Catharine Melbourne! With a slight effort 
she subdued her rising timidity, and her clear sweet 
voice rose melodiously upon the car, as Frederick listened 
to those tones which he hnd honrd so often under different 
circumstances, his memory transported him to the sea 
shore and to the moonlight nights, where long ago he 
had last listened to those notes of harmony. She was 
received by the audience with tho most enthusiastic 
applause, and it was not surprizing, for her whole soul 
seemed to bo thrown into the words, and, ns if uncon¬ 
scious of all around her, appeared wrapt up in the 
beauty, the sublimity, tho touching wildness of that 
melody. Little thought her listeners that her young soul 
was then fur away amid the scenes of her prosperity 
where her friends had admired that same air, and 
where he himself hnd been present gazing upon her with 
the impassioned look of love, and while she drank in 
tho fervor of his admiration, never dreamed how differ¬ 
ently they were again to meet. 

Sweet Catharine! She hnd gained her object. She 
had accomplished that, which neither fame norpocuniary 
advantage could have induced hor to undertake, and 
had by her tulonts provided a present support for her 
parents, now reduced in circumstances, ns to bo almost 
wholly dependent upon her for the menus of their sub¬ 
sistence. Her father, as my reader will remember, at 
her first introduction, was accounted wealthy, and might 
still have boen so, had it not been for tho unfortunate 
revulsion of business, which has prevailed so generally 
throughout the country, and which affected him more 
than most others, for the reason that careless through pros¬ 
perity, he had risked his property in large, and venturous 
speculations, which hnd proved one after another com¬ 
pletely disastrous, and moro honorable than many others 
who have thus met with adversity, instead of looking 
ahead by providing, in somo measure, fur, his old ago 
and for the future, he had, by surrendering every thing 
to his creditors, left himself and family almost entirely 
destitute. 

It was for them that Catharine had undertaken a task, 
which the result proved sho was so competent to fulfil, 
and it was to them therefore that she owed hor present 
success; a success which was the moro gratifying as 
being the test by which sho was to judge of her future 
prospects. But to see her ufterwards—to see her tho 
next day, as doubting and uncortuin ns to tho effect hor 
nppenranco would havo upon those whom sho hnd known 
in her prosperity, it would havo boen a difficult quostion 
to determine, whether sho felt any plcnsuro in contem¬ 
plating the future career, so full of promise, which 
seemed to be opening beforo hor. 

Two days after this, two persons might have been scon 
on tho promonndo in Washington, conversing earnestly 
together, ond ns if coroloss of tho passers by seemed to 
bo wholly absorbed in the conversation of each other, 
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nnd yet, as they passed, many eyes wore gazing on them, 
and many persons turned curiously to regard, and per¬ 
chance to admire them; and as they gazed it did not 
require much penetration, to recognize in the one, tho 
young debutante of the last evening, and in the other, 
for he was generally known, Frederick Kiersted. Then 
ho who had loved her once, he who had only known 
her, when she was surrounded, nnd flattered, by a circle 
of fashionable friends, and who (she thought perhaps,) 
had only followed with the rest in praising, and admiring 
her, was still the same, nnd her heart bent high, when 
she now found that she hud not been by him, unremem- 
bered and forgotten. 

# # # # # # 

Catharine Melbourne, notwithstanding her success, 
has not since appeared at Washington, but rumor says 
that she is soon about to appear in a different character, 
not as a candidute for public honor, but for that state 
which wise men have so often recommended as being 
most conducive to contentment and happiness. 

T. c. 
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ALINA DERLAY; OR THE TWO CAPS. 


A TALE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from page 93.) 


PART THE SECOND. 

“I ackxowleihie the beauty of Madame 
Rubaniere’s cap,” said Alina—“yet still, to-morrow 
evening I must wear aunt Elsey’s.” 

“Impossible!” “You are not serious!” “Can 
you really think of such an absurdity!” were the 
exclamations of Imogcne, and Leonard Rochdale. 

“Dear Alina, you are an extraordinary girl,” 
said Edwin. 

“ Alina cannot be in earnest,” pursued Imogene; 
“and to-morrow night too! at her own ball! when 
she ought to look her very best!” 

“ And all for the sake of a queer old aunt, near 
a hundred miles off,” added Leonard. 

“ That queer old aunt,” replied Alina, « was for 
many years a mother to me, and she still loves 
me with the untiring aiTcction of a parent. It is 
truo that the cap, which, in the kindness of her 
heart she has made for me, is neither tasteful nor 
fashionable, but very much the contrary; and I am 
aware that it cannot possibly look well, either on 
me or on any one. Yet, I cannot but think how 
much time and pains it cost dear aunt Elsey, how 
long and industriously she toiled at it, erroneously 
hoping that it would give me pleasure.” 

“It is undoubtedly her beau ideal of a cap,” 
said Leonard. 

“ Shall I not,” continued Alina, “ make so small 
a sacrifice for her sake, as to wear it, at least for 
one single evening?” 

“ Some other evening, then,” pleaded Imogene: 
“ but not to-morrow, dearest Alina, not to-morrow, 
I entreat you.” 

“ My good aunt made it expressly for my birth- 
night ball, and worked hard to complete it in 
time,” answered Alina; “ therefore this is the very 
occasion on which I ought to wear it.” 

“ But it is on this very occasion you will be ex¬ 
pected to look your best,” persisted Imogcne; “ how 
can you call the sacrifice a small one?” 

“All to-morrow evening,” resumed Alina, “ my 


dear aunt Elsey will be thinking of me as adorned 
with her long-laboured cap. And she will con¬ 
gratulate herself on having finished it in time; 
imagining how I will look in it; and how I must 
enjoy wearing it; and what admiration it must ex¬ 
cite in the beholders." 

“ Well then,” said Imogcne, “ let her have the 
pleasure of imagining. It will make her happy for 
the time; and she need never know that you did 
not really wear it. Allow her always to suppose 
so.” 

“ But she requests me to write her an account 
of the success of the cap, and to repeat to her the 
complimentary things that are said about it.” 

“She requires impossibilities,” observed Leonard; 
“no complimentary things ever will or can be said 
of it; but exactly the contrary.” 

“You cannot, cither way, escape the necessity 
of deceiving her,” argued Imogene; “ for if you 
wear the cap you will have to invent the compli¬ 
ments; and if you do not really wear it, but merely 
pretend to Mrs. Wcndover that you have done so, 
she will still expect an account of the admiration.” 

“ I can tell no falsehoods, and make no misre¬ 
presentations concerning it,” replied Alina. 

“ Certainly you cannot,” said Edwin. 

“ My counsel is,” said Leonard, “ that you write 
the good old lady a very affectionate letter, ex¬ 
plaining to her that though the sewing of the cap 
is beautiful-” 

“The needlework you mean,” observed Imo- 
geno. 

“ Where is the difference between sewing and 
needlework?” inquired Leonard. 

“ Oh! a very great difference,” replied his sister: 
“ but were I to explain it, you would not under¬ 
stand.” 

“ I thought flowering and figuring with needles 
was usually termed embroidery,” remarked Edwin. 

“ So it is,” answered Alina: “ but the word em¬ 
broidery is generally applied to ornamental needle¬ 
work, wrought with threads of silk or gold. Our 
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female vocabulary is much in want of a word to 
express exactly and concisely the decoration of 
muslin or cambric by patterns worked in cotton or 
thread.” 

“The cap might possibly be tolerated,” said 
Leonard—taking it in his hand, and turning it 
about—“ were it not for the twelve cockades, and 
the numerous acute angles.” 

“Those angles are the points that unite the 
head-piece to the crown,” said Imogene. 

“ And the picket-fence behind.” 

“ That is the quilling of stiff ribbon at the back 
of the neck.” 

“And then those three lines of palisades de¬ 
fending the face.” 

“ Those are the three upstanding frills.” 

“ And the two redoubts, right and left, flanking 
the bastion that stands in front.” 

“ I suppose you mean the two side bows, and 
the great middle bow.” 

“Exactly. The whole cap reminds me of a 
fortress, though some might regard it rather in 
the light of a block-house. I dare say, if the old 
lady’s cranium was phrenologically examined, 
there would be found a prodigious development 
of the organ of engineering: such as, if known, 
would excite the envy of many of our young 
candidates for the military service.” 

“ Oh! Leonard!” exclaimed Alina, “ do not 
make such a jest of my dear old aunt. She is too 
kind and good to be turned into ridicule.” 

“ It is not herself but her cap that we are making 
merry with,” replied Leonard: “and I appeal to 
all present if I have not given due honour to the 
mathematical skill that constructed that head- 
cover. You cannot refrain from laughing your¬ 
self, amiable as you certainly are, my sweet cousin. 
11 ut, jesting apart, if you manage the affair adroitly, 
you may spare yourself the infliction of this cap of 
cups, and the dear old lady need never know a syl¬ 
lable of the matter. Nothing will be more easy 
than to keep the secret from her.” 

“ I cannot deceive aunt Elsey,” answered Alina. 

“ Now I should think that nothing in the world 
would be more easy,” returned Leonard; “ unless 
she possesses the magic mirror of the faity tale, 
that shows us what our absent friends are doing at 
the very moment we are consulting the glass.” 

“I never heard that story,” interrupted little 
Cora: “ I dare say it is beautiful. Dear Leonard, 
won’t you tell it me as soon as we are all done 
talking about the cap!” 

“Edwin will relate it to you,” replied Leonard: 
“ He is much better versed in fairy tales than I 
am, and he never omits the most trifling particu¬ 
lar.” 

“That is because he likes so much to give 
everybody all the pleasure he con,” said Cora. 
“ But come now, get through the cap very fast, all 
of you, that there may be time for Edwin to tell 
me that story before I go to bed. Won’t you, dear 
Edwin!” 

Edwin nodded assent, and Cora seated herself 


on one of the ottoman foot-cushions to be ready— 
for awhile saying nothing more on the subject of 
the cap, for fear of assisting to prolong the discus¬ 
sion. 

“There would be little difficulty in deceiving 
aunt Elsey,” proceeded Alina, “ provided I could 
bring my mind to make the attempt; and to follow 
it up without shrinking from the series of decep¬ 
tions which that attempt would involve. For in¬ 
stance, when I reply to her letter, shall I falsely 
tell her that I did wear the cap on my birthday 
ball, just as she intended! When she wrote again, 

I know she would express her satisfaction, and ask 
me further particulars; and I should be obliged 
(either directly or indirectly) to reiterate the false¬ 
hood in a second letter. Then at my next meeting 
with my dear aunt, she will talk to me about it; 
and how then shall I be able to look her in the 
face? Will not my cheeks blush, and my tongue 
falter, and my eyes seek the ground? The shame 
and compunction I shall then feel will be far 
greater than any little annoyance or mortification 
I may experience from wearing, for one night only, 
an antiquated, unbecoming head-dress.” 

“ Well, well,” said Leonard, “ since you are so 
conscientious about a little harmless deception—” 

“ Deception may appear harmless at first,” re¬ 
marked Edwin; “ but in the end it always produces 
evil; and rately fails to punish its perpetrators by 
the confusion and repentance it brings upon them.” 

“ Consider it not so deeply,” said Leonard, lay¬ 
ing his hand on his brother's shoulder.” 

“ Dear Alina,” resumed Imogene, “ let me pro¬ 
pose a plan. Wear, as you first intended, Madame 
Kubaniere’s beautiful little cap, and look as you 
ought at your birth-night ball. Then to-morrow, 
write one of your usual charming letters to Mrs. 
Wendover; inform her candidly that you have not 
worn her cap. As delicately as possible give her 
your reasons, and promise to take the greatest care 
of it: reserving it new, clean, and unrumpled, for 
your next visit to Brookfield. You know bow 
much she loves you; and you may be assured that 
her affection will not allow her to make you a 
single reproach on the subject.” 

“I well know the warmth and the steadiness of 
dear aunt Elsey’s regard for me,” replied Alina; 
“ and therefore I will not abuse it. I feel very cer¬ 
tain that there is little danger of our meetings being 
embittered by her taking me to task for anything 
that may have occurred since our last separation. 
When we are together she is so happy that all is 
sunshine on her part, and I hope on mine also. 
Were I, indeed, to excuse myself from wearing her 
cap to-morrow, I should have nothing to fear from 
her reproaches, but very much from my own. I con¬ 
tinually look back with gratitude upon all her kind¬ 
ness to me; especially during the troublesome days 
of my early childhood. How prone was aunt Elsey 
to excuse my faults, and my follies; how anxious to 
gratify and even to anticipate my wishes, and to pro¬ 
cure for me all the little pleasures and enjoyments 
within my reach. I was neither threatened nor pun- 
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ished; but she governed me entirely by love. When 
I was ill, how carefully she watched, how tenderly 
she nursed me. Before I could read, how patiently 
she would amuse me by the hour with stories of 
which I never grew tired.” 

“ I don’t wonder you love her,” said Cora. “ In¬ 
deed, I now think you ought to wear the cap.” 

“You are a dear good girl, Alina,” said Imo¬ 
gens Rochdale; “ but still, I cannot reconcile my¬ 
self to your being disfigured to-morrow night by 
putting that frightful thir„ on your head.” 

“ I acknowledge the inelegance of the cap,” re¬ 
plied Alina; “and I can easily perceive that it will 
disfigure me. But then, in the unpractised eyes of 
my g-od old aunt, it is surpassingly beautiful. 
Think of the time and pains she has bestowed on 
it; how she has done her best to render it, as she 
supposes, a first-rate head-dress; poring over it till 
her eyes were half blind; contriving all its parts so 
as to make them fit in with perfect accuracy. How 
careful she has been to keep it clean during all its 
long process. Allow me to repeat, that when my 
dear aunt has made such exertions to give me 
what she considers pleasure, it is but a small sacri¬ 
fice for me to wear it, rather than give pain to 
her." 

“ But,” said Imogcne, “ it is so unlucky that she 
should have pitched upon so conspicuous and im¬ 
portant a thing as a cap. The most inelegant 
handkerchief or scarf that she could possibly have 
contrived for you would not be half so disfiguring. 
But an ugly cap (and this is the ugliest cap that 
ever was made) will entirely spoil the look of your 
head and face. If she had only thought of work¬ 
ing you a horrible reticule! I should not have ob¬ 
jected to your carrying it on your arm, if she had 
embroidered a cabbage on one side, and an onion 
on the other. And then, what excuse can be made 
to the company, who, of course, will all be struck 
dumb with amazement the moment they see you 
with that awful thing on your head.” 

“No excuse is necessary,” answered Alina: 
“ the wonder, if there be any, will subside in a few 
moments. And I am doubtful if any of our guests 
will so far violate la bietiseance as to ask improper 
questions, or make invidious comments upon any 
article of dress they may chance to see me wear.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” pursued Imogene. 

“ And even if they refrain from making audible 
remarks,” said Leonard, “ you may be certain that, 
like the silent parrot in the fable, they will ‘ think 
the more.’ ” 

Mrs. Rochdale now came into the room, for a 
few minutes, and an appeal was made to her judg¬ 
ment with regard to the momentous question now 
under discussion by the young people. Mrs. Roch¬ 
dale reflected awhile, and then said, “ In this in¬ 
stance we will leave our desr Alina to do exactly 
as she pleases. She will give ample thought to 
both sides of the subject, to-night, when she is 
alone; and perhaps, by to-morrow morning, she 
will change her present view of it.” 

As Mrs. Rochdale quitted the parlour, her hus¬ 


band entered. Never did a mail know or observe 
so little of female dress os Mr. Rochdale. It was, 
indeed, a theme on which he was equally incapable 
of either thinking or talking. Still Imogcne could 
not forbear exhibiting to him aunt Elsey’s cap, and 
inquiring, “Dear papa, did you ever see such a 
thing in your life?” 

“I do not know, my dear,” was his reply; 
“ What is it?” 

“You may well ask, sir,” said Leonard, laugh¬ 
ing: while Imogene and Cora joined in his risi¬ 
bility, and Alina and Edwin could not forbear 
smiling. 

“ It is a cap, sir,” said Imogene; “ a cap made 
for Alina by her aunt Wondovcr; for the purpose 
of wearing it at our little ball to-morrow evening. 
Only think!” 

“Well, and why not,” said Mr. Rochdale; “is 
there any tiling remarkable in if!” 

“ Oh! papa! papa!” exclaimed both his daugh¬ 
ters. 

“It seems to me a very good cap,” said Mr. 
Rochdale. 

« Look at this, dear father,” said Imogcne, dis¬ 
playing Madame Rubaniere’s, “is not this beau¬ 
tiful?” 

“I will take your word for it,” replied Mr. 
Rochdale. 

“I think I can make papa understand,” said 
little Cora. “Bear father, if it was proper for 
gentlemen to wear ladies’ caps, and if you were 
obliged to wear one of these two, which would you 
prefer?” 

“I rather suppose the largo one must be the 
most comfortable,” answered Mr. Rochdale; “ and 
the most valuable also: for in quantity of stuff it 
far exceeds the other.” 

“Oh! papa! papa!” exclaimed Imogene; “to 
choose a cap for being comfortable, and for its 
quantity of stuff” 

“You will have to give me up as incorrigibly 
obtuse with regard to millinery,” replied Mr. Roch¬ 
dale, smiling. 

“ Alina,” said Leonard, “ let my father see you 
in both caps. He will then perhaps be ablo to 
judge.” 

Alina put on the French cap. 

“ You look very prettily in that, my dear,” said 
Mr. Rochdale. 

She then changed it for Mrs. Wcndover’s. 

“ And you look pretty in that also,” said he. 

Leonard, Imogene, and Cora all reiterated their 
exclamations. 

“But papa,” explained Imogcne, “one is a 
beautiful cap, made by Madame Rubaniere, from 
one of the latest French patterns; the other is an 
old-fashioned, tasteless, hard-laboured structure, 
gotten up by a good old lady that has passed 
nearly all her life in the country, near a hundred 
miles from Philadelphia.” 

“Which is the French cap?” asked Mr. Roch¬ 
dale. 

There was a renewal of exclamations; after 
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which Alina endeavoured to make him compre¬ 
hend the difference. 

“ If you want my opinion,” said Mr. Rochdale, 
“ I should say that, as a patriotic young lady, you 
ought to prefer a cap of genuine domestic origin to 
one that is of foreign shape and made by the hands 
of a foreigner. But, setting patriotism aside, I do 
begin to perceive that the small thin cap is rather 
the best looking, and I think Alina will look 
better in it than if she were to wear the large 
thick one; which, however, would undoubtedly be 
found the most durable.” 

“ Oh! papa! papa!” cried Imogene, “you are as 
bad as aunt Wcndovet herself! talking of the dura¬ 
bility of a young lady’s cap!” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Rochdale, “you will 
never make anything of my taste in the dress line; 
so it is useless to consult me. I think I can gene¬ 
rally observe when a young lady looks handsomer 
than usual; but I always supposed it was because 
she chanced to be in excellent health and spirits, 
or in good-humour with herself and every one 
else. How the cut or colour of her clothes can 
make any material difference I am yet to leam.” 

“Oh! papa! caps are not clothes.” 

“ Head clothes they certainly are. But I leave 
you to settle this important business among your¬ 
selves: certain that whatever Alina may wear she 
cannot fail to look well in it” 

He then withdrew. And Alina consigned the 
two caps to their respective bandboxes; proposing 
that (as Mrs. Rochdale had advised) all further dis¬ 
cussion should be suspended: at least till next day. 

Cora now claimed, before she went to bed, the 
promised fairy tale: which her brother Edwin 
kindly set himself to recounting in all its minuthe; 
much of which, to increase the little girl’s amuse¬ 
ment, was added by himself as he proceeded. 

On the following morning, while the young 
ladies, engaged in completing some wreaths for 
the lamps, were awaiting in the breakfast parlour 
the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Rochdale, Leo¬ 
nard, who had jnst been at the post-office, came in 
with an open letter in his hand; followed by Edwin 
with the New York papers. 

“ I have joyful news in this letter,” said Leo¬ 
nard. “Alina, do you remember Julien Sando¬ 
val?” 

“ I rather think—I believe I do,” replied Alina, 
blushing and looking down, and unconsciously 
quitting her wreath to take up an annual that lay 
on the sofa table. 

“If you are not quite certain,” said Leonard, 
mischievously, “ I will refresh your memory, by 
reminding you that Julien Sandoval is younger 
brother to my father’s friend, Mr. Marcellin San¬ 
doval, the French merchant; who, after making a 
large fortune during his residence of twenty years 
in Philadelphia, returned to France about three 
years ago, taking with him this said Julien, whose 
parents having died when he was a little boy, he 
had been sent for by Mr. Sandoval to come to 
America, and live with him. So Julien and I 


chanced to go to school together: and though he 
was somewhat my senior, we became great fiiends. 
Now, when Mr. Sandoval returned to France, a 
very rich bachelor, he did not withdraw entirely 
from business, but left it in charge of his two 
partners. One of them, Mr. MBrton, is now about 
to retire from the concern, and my friend Julien, 
who does our country the honour to entertain a 
fancy for it, has come over to take that gentle¬ 
man’s place. This letter is from Julien himself, 
with whom (as you may, or may not know) I 
have kept up a sort of irregular correspondence; 
and he seems very desirous of renewing personally 
our former friendship. He arrived at New York 
two days ago, and will be in Philadelphia this very 
afternoon. So we can have him at the ball to¬ 
night. I will meet him at the wharf, with an in¬ 
vitation. Alina, you say nothing. You of course 
have no recollection of the frequency of his visits 
at this house, for some months before his departure 
for France. You were then a very little girl, 
about the age that Imogene is now. You do not 
remember a short young man with a flat face, and 
a thick nose, and a broad mouth, and round gray 
eyes: and straw-coloured hair, harsh and unma¬ 
nageable, that stood about in spikes. Upon the 
whole, a youth of rather unprepossessing exte¬ 
rior.” 

“No such thing!” exclaimed Alina, warmly: 
“Julien Sandoval was tall and graceful: with fine 
classical features, brilliant dark eyes, and black 
hair, curling beautifully.” 

“Your description is correct, Alina,” said Ed¬ 
win; “ Leonard, of coure, is only jesting. A hand¬ 
somer face, or more elegant figure, than that of 
Julien Sandoval, exists not in my remembrance.” 

And having made this generous avowal, Edwin 
Rochdale turned to the window, and sighed inau- 
dibly. 

“Ah!” said Leonard; “I thought I should re¬ 
vive Alina’s recollection of Julien Sandoval, as soon 
as I began to disparage his beauty. Well, well, 
my friend Julien was very kind to take me into 
favour, and admit me into his intimacy, notwith¬ 
standing his superiority in point of age, and in all 
other things. When he was a boy, he began to 
come to the house on pretext of seeing me, and 
when he was a man he continued to come without 
any pretext at all. To me he generally talked of 
Buonaparte; but he had much edifying conversa¬ 
tion with Alina about books and pictures, occa¬ 
sionally relieved with dissertations on music and 
dancing, and plays and circus-riding. I am not 
sure that they did not sometimes hold dialogues 
concerning legerdemain and puppet shows; for our 
friend Julien was au fait of everything. I should 
not wonder it he has a capital taste in millinery.” 

“ But what is the purport of his letter?” inquired 
Edwin. 

“Oh! merely to announce his arrival, and to 
prepare us for the happiness of having him again 
a resident in Philadelphia; and to say that he in¬ 
tends to consider America as his home, and to bc- 
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come a naturalized citizen; and to inquire if all the 
family are well; and to hint his conjecture that, by 
this time, the young ladies are quite grown up.” 

“There, Leonard!” exclaimed Cora; “you see 
other people do not consider me such a very little 
girl. I am sure I could not have seemed so to 
young Mr. Sandoval, or he would not have sup¬ 
posed T could be grown up already.” 

“Pho!” replied Leonard; “yours was not the 
age he thought of calculating. Alina, you need 
not read so steadily at the blank leaves of that 
annual.” 

“ Leonard,” said Edwin, in a low voice to his 
brother, “ let us talk of something else.” 

“ Very well,” answered Leonard aloud; “ I am 
perfectly willing to change the subject; so let us 
resume the argument of the two caps.” 

“ Nothing more need be said on that topic,” said 
Alina, smiling. 

“I am glad to hear it,” replied Leonard; “for, 
of course, since the late arrival from France, ugly 
head-dresses have fallen fifty per cent; and hand¬ 
some ones have risen above par.” 

“ For shame, Leonard,” said Edwin softly. 

“ I know very well what Leonard means,” ob¬ 
served Cora. 

“ Cora,” said Edwin, “ this will bo a busy day 
throughout the house; and the canary birds up 
stairs may be forgotten. Go now, and feed them, 
while they are thought of. They are probably, at 
this very time, sulfering for their breakfast.” 

“Poor things!” exclaimed Cora; and she bound¬ 
ed away to attend the birds. 

“ Seriously Alina,” pursued Leonard: “ can you 
slill persist in your determination to disfigure your¬ 
self at the ball, out of affection for aunt Elsey 1 Re¬ 
member, you have now an additional motive for 
looking your very best this evening. Reflect— 
Julien Sandoval is just from Paris; fresh from the 
head-quarters of taste and elegance: and with the 
practised eye of a connoisseur in costume and 
ell'rct, he will at once detect whatever is amiss in 
your attire.” 

“ It requires no practised eye to discover the 
horrors of that dreadful cap,” murmured Imogene. 

“Come, Alina;” persisted Leonard: “let me ad¬ 
vise you as a friend—as a brother. You know not 
how much may depend on the first impression at 
a meeting after three years absence. I know you 
are a frank, candid, open-hearted little girl, so I 
will speak plainly to you. Before he went to Eu¬ 
rope, it was easy to perceive that Julien Sandoval 
was never more happy than in your society. Yes, 
and you were very well pleased with him, young 
as you then were. He has now come back to make 
Philadelphia his residence, and is undoubtedly de¬ 
sirous of renewing his acquaintance with our fa¬ 
mily. He has not deteriorated sinco ho left us; 
but is really a young man comme il y cn a peu; 
as I have heard from some of our friends who have 
known him in Paris; and as his letters, indeed, de¬ 
note. In short, it may be much to your interest to 
appear this evening, in every respect as advanta¬ 


geously as possible. At least to refrain from all 
wilful disfigurement.” 

Alina remained silent. 

“ That beautiful cap of Madame Rubaniere’s in 
which you look so sweetly,” said Imogene, “ may 
give a decisive touch to the preference with which 
Julien Sandoval has so long regarded you.” 

“ It is most probable,” replied Alina, “ that if 
such a preference really existed, it was a mere boy¬ 
ish fancy; and has long since faded away. I was 
scarcely more than a child when Julien Sandoval 
knew me. And he has since been living in a land 
of elegant women.” 

“ True,” replied Leonard; “ but somehow, when 
Frenchmen come to America, they always seem to 
marry our little Americans.” 

“This is really a very strange conversation,” 
said Alina. “ It will be best to discontinue it.” 

“We are all friends, Alina,” said Leonard: 
“ friends, as well as relations; and therefore we may 
speak to each other without reserve. In simple 
truth, I believe that if you persist in wearing that 
ugly thing this evening, you may have cause to re¬ 
gret it. Julien Sandoval is well worth pleasing, 
and this will be his first impression of you as a 
young lady; for it is true enough that when he 
formerly knew you, it was only as a lively, rosy- 
cheeked, intelligent child. So I advise you, this 
night, to set your cap at him; and let it be the pretty 
one.” 

“ Leonard,” said Alina, “ do not judge of every 
one by yourself. All young men, perhaps, are not 
so easily fascinated by mere externals. You know 
last winter you fell in lovo with Louisa Medwin’s 
luxuriant ringlets. They were soon supplanted by 
Clarissa Harley’s beautiful hands; which, in their 
turn, were set aside by Dorinda Denham’s white 
neck.” 

“ Well,” replied Leonard: “ all this only proves 
how much tho power of beauty is heightened by 
the assistance of graceful and well-chosen dress. I 
am sure I should not have so much admired Lou¬ 
isa’s ringlets, rich and glossy as they were, but 
that she had such a tasteful way of dispersing the 
most lovely flowers among them. Clarissa’s deli¬ 
cate and beautiful little hands were set oft' by the 
exquisite lace frills that she wore at her wrists; and 
Dorinda Denham’s white neck looked whiter still 
from the narrow black velvet ribbon that encircled 
it” 

“ Your own case seems to prove,” remarked 
Alina, “that impressions made by such trifling 
causes, can neither lie deep nor lasting.” 

“ Come, come,” replied Leonard; “ it is unfair 
to compare Julien Sandoval with me. As yet I 
am a mere boy; and boys, you know, are like but¬ 
terflies, always flitting from flower to flower.” 

“ This is the first time in your life,” said Imo¬ 
gene, “ that you have acknowledged yourself a boy. 
As to the butterfly, we will admit tho comparison 
to be just.” 

“We are all friends, it is true,” said Alina, 
after a pause; “ and now, my dear friends, let me 
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supplicate you to soy nothing more to me on the 
subject of the caps. I have tho day before me to 
reflect on it: anil I now promise, in consideration 
for the interest you kindly feel in my appearing to 
advantage this evening, that I will not decide with¬ 
out due deliberation. You will find that though I 
would gladly be firm, I am not obstinate. Mean¬ 
while, let us cease all further discussion.” 

She then took up her wreaths, and left the room 
to put them away till after breakfast. And Leo¬ 
nard said to Imogene: “ You saw how dear Alina 
began to waver as soon as I told her about Julien 
Sandoval. I was right in conjecturing that in the 
corner of her little heart, she cherished a sort 
of quiet, half-conscious penchant for the young 
citoyen.” 

Edwin Rochdale, who had gradually been grow¬ 
ing paler and paler, now withdrew into the adjoin¬ 
ing parlour, where he traversed the room with 
perturbed steps, till the breakfast bell summoned 
Sir. and Mrs. Rochdale, and all the rest of the fam¬ 
ily, to the table. 

The day passed rapidly on, as is usually the case 
with ball-days; the gentlemen of the family keep¬ 
ing as little about the house as possible; conscious 
that on such occasions, they are considered some¬ 
what in tho light of incumbrances. 

Julien Sandoval did arrive, and Leonard Roch¬ 
dale did meet him on the wharf, and afterwards 
spent an hour with him at the WashingtonHotel; 
listening with avidity to a synopsis of tho present 
state of Paris. When Leonard came home, tho 
family were just assembling round an early tea- 
table, and he informed them that his friend Julien 
was one of the most elegant young men he had ever 
seen; that one of his favourite recreations was 
drawing, and that he had shown him a case con¬ 
taining a miniature, executed by himself, of his 
married sister, Madame Damovillc, in a plain white 
dress with her hair simply parted on her forehead. 
The case contained also a variety of costumes 
beautifully painted and cut out, so that they might 
all, in turn, be fitted round the face and shoulders 
of the miniature; depicting the lady in a dozen 
different dresses; and showing the effect of each 
on her air and countenance. Alina listened to 


this detail so very earnestly that she forgot to drink 
her tea: and Edwin drank his with all his might. 

As soon as tea was over, the ladies repaired to 
their own apartments to dress: an office that Alina 
always performed entirely alone: being one of those 
fortunate and rare young ladies that possess tjic 
capability of arranging and fastening every part of 
their attire with their own hands. Tho large and 
elegant parlours had been prepared with much 
taste for the ball; and as soon as the family had 
made their toilets, they went down to be ready for 
receiving the company. “ I thought I should find 
Alina hero before me,” said Imogene: “ I never 
knew her so long in dressing.” “ I dare say,” said 
Cora, “ she is all this while trying on the two caps, 
first one and then the other, before she can make 
up her mind which to wear: now that tho time for 
deciding has actually come.” 

“ I have now but little fear as to her choice,” 
said Leonard. “Since morning ‘a change has 
come o’er the spirit of her dream.’ ” And he walked 
about tho room, humming the air of “Oh! ’tis love, 
’tis love, ’tis love, that rules us all completely:” 
till Edwin silenced him by a look of reproval. 

Just then the door-bell rung, and very soon a 
large family of guests made their appearance; being 
in the practice of going unusually early to parties 
that they might have a good view of every 
individual that came in after them. They were 
soon followed by another detachment of early 
people. And then came Julien Sandoval, impa¬ 
tient to resume his acquaintance with the house of 
Rochdale, and to have a little talk with them be¬ 
fore the rooms began to fill. He was indeed a young 
mnn of most prepossessing appearance and man¬ 
ner; and he quite won the hearts of all the Rocli- 
dales by expressing his delight at finding himself 
once more in America. 

Imogcno, who had placed herself on a tabouret 
near the door of the back parlour, became quite 
fidgety with impatience for the entrance of Alina; 
and could scarcely forbear going in quest of her. 
Suddenly she heard the well-known step of our 
heroine, gliding along from the foot of the stair¬ 
case. All the Rochdalcs, except the father, ceased 
talking, and looked anxiously towards the door. 

(To bo continued.) 
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A STRANGE TALE, BUT TRUE. 

BY JOHN INMAN. 

Several years ago a young gentleman arrived at the 
principal town of one of the French West I.ndin Islands. 
He was from Paris; a young gentleman of good person, 
of prepossessing manners, well informed, accomplished, 
and of most amiable disposition. Ho appeared to be 
in easy circumstapc.es j brought with hint letters of 
credit from one of the most respectable bankers in the 
French capital, and made no secret of his intention to 
purchase an estate on, the islund, and become a perma¬ 
nent resident. His namo was Du Plessis. 

His acquaintance with the merchants and planters 
rapidly extended, and he was soon a welcome guest at 
the houses of all the principal inhabitants; recommend¬ 
ing himsolf equally to the seniors by his good souse, his 
extensive information and the propriety of his deport¬ 
ment, and to the moro yputhful members of society, 
especially the ladies, by his goo.d looks, his polished 
and gentlemanly bearing, and by his lively flow of con¬ 
versation. The town \yas small—the population of the 
island itself was but limited—and it may readily be 
inferred that in Buch a case, the arrival of a stranger 
like Du Plessis, young, handsome, agreeable and rich, 
was quite an acquisition. 

It was not very long, however, before tho stranger 
manifested a preference for the house of one individual 
in his round of visiting; and the magnet of attraction 
was easily enough discovered to be the daughter of his 
host. Louise Lemaire was not the most beautiful girl 
on the island, but she was pretty enough to excuse a 
lover for thinking, lipr so, and good enough to make a 
husband think nothing about her beauty. Her father, 
Monsieur Lemaire, was a merchant of considerable 
wealth, greatly respected for'his probity and his good 
sense. Ho had been moro than once chosen to fdl sta¬ 
tions of public dignity; and whether in office or out of 
it, his friendly advice and assistance were as frequently 
sought for as they \vere reitdily qhd' willingly afforded. 

Time wore on, nnd'D.u Plessis \yas,openly and avow¬ 
edly the suitor,of the fair and good Louise. I have 
said that h 0 WM uqivergally.HHed, but it,wag to her 
that his estimable qualities were most fully developed, 
and tho regnrd which others’ felt for him, in her was 
ripened to admiration and; the highest esteem—tribute 
meetly, paid to the purity of his principles, his kindness 
of heart, and tho superiority of his montal endowments. 
She found it not difficult to rottirh his love, and with a 
frankness belonging to her nature, made no scruple in 
acknowledging her rognrd and her .willingness to be¬ 
come his wife. The consent of her father, too, had 
been asked and given ; but with ;a condition vjliich tho 
habitual prudence of the old and experienced man or 
the worjd suggested, that thpif union should bo deferred 
for a twelvemonth^, in - order that qapjj parly might have 
.'time and opportunity, for becoming fully acquainted with 
the disposition and tamper of the other, and that both 
plight optic;', upon the married state having as littlo to 


learn as possible of those things concerning which, even 
in the best assorted marriages, there must be mutual 
forbearanco or there can bo no happiness. 

Some months had passed away after the engagement 
of Louise and Du Plessis, when tho latter began to per- 
coive a change in tho manner of several of his friends— 
a certain appearance of constraint in their reception of 
him when they met, and of uneasiness when he visited 
their houses. He could not complain that there was 
any visible lack of kindness in their words or their de¬ 
portment; all seemed to entertain for him as much 
good will as ever—there appeared to bo even an in¬ 
crease of affection in their regard for him—yet he could 
not but observe that there was an air of gravity, 
amounting almost to sadness, in their reception of him; 
and that while no ono manifested less esteem, there 
was evidently less cordiality in his welcome when he 
came among them. The discovery pained him much; 
hut most of all, when ho found that tho contagion had 
extended even to his destined father-in-luw, tho father 
of his Louise. 

It seemed to him, in his long and painful meditation 
on the subject, that the change of which I have spoken 
could bo traced back to tho arrival of a cortain Mon¬ 
sieur Corhoau, who had been for two or threo years 
before his own coming, a residout of tho island, but 
who, at the time of that coming, and for some month! 
afterward, had been absent on a voyage of business ot 
pleasure—there was some doubt which—tootherpart! 
of tho West Indies. An instinctive feeling of dislik: 
nppenred to huvo sprung up between Corbeau and 
Du Plessis, from the moment of their first meeting. 
The former was also a Frenchman; about thirty yean 
of age, of gentlemanly appearance, and rather handsome 
features, but his countenance wore, habitually, an ex¬ 
pression, which excited vague distrust, and this 
heightened, at times, when something occurred to excite 
sudden anger, to an aspect of absolute ferocity. H( 
had done no evil, as far as any body knew, since hh 
residence on the island; his conduct in all things, hid 
been reasonably upright and honorable; yet therew 
a general impression that evil passions had their dv:, 
ling beneath his fair exterior, and though nobody could 
charge him with doing wrong, all suspected him ( 
lacking principle to keep him in tho right. Ho passed 
current in society, hut tho footing on which he vs 
established there was not secure. He had comps 
ions, hut not friends; was received every where as i 
guest, hut no where as an intimate. 

The exact nature of his occupation, or his mean¬ 
living, was not known. In his dress and appointm ™ 8 
ho had the appearance, if not of wealth, at least. 
competence—whence or how obtnined, none could te 
nor indeed had any thought of inquiring. His absence 
from tho island wore frequent, but where he went, ^ 
for what purpoae, ho had not chosen to declare, 
thero was no one who had a right to ask an 
his proceedings, whatevor curiosity might be felt 
tho subject, was confined to tho breasts of those * 
felt it. It had been thought that the house of ( 
sieur Lemairo, and tho socioty of Louise, were hono* 
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trilli !m preference, but if this was the case, he had not 
yet made any avowal of his sentiments. Such was the 
per.i.m whoso presence Du l’lessis could not help iden¬ 
tifying, in point of time, with the change of manner 
iliich caused him so much pain, and to whoso agency 
something seemed to whisper him that change must he 
ucribed. 

It has been said that an instinctive feeling of dislike 
appeared to have existed, from the first, between 
Corheau and Du Plessis; its manifestation, by the for¬ 
mer, was open and decided. Whether it was that he 
rosily cherished designs upon the alfection of Louiso, 
orivas only inspired by jealousy of the high regard in 
which Du Plessis was evidently hold by the community 
—whatever the cause might be, it was apparent from 
the very first occasion of their meeting in society, that 
Corbeau was the enemy of Du Plessis; and if the active 
feeling of hostility was not reciprocated by the lattor, at 
least, there was no appoaranco of a disposition, on his 
part, to make Corbeau his friend. They met often; 
but it was observed, that after the introduction, neither 
of them addressed the other when in general society, 
and that neither ever joined a group in conversation, of 
which tho othor formed a part. Yet there had never 
boon any more decided exhibition of animosity—never 
any overt act of hostile character. 

Thus matters had gone on for some months after tho 
return of Corbeau, when, as has already been remarked, 
the discovery was forced upon Du Plessis that some¬ 
thing had occurred to lessen tho cordiality that had 
existed between him and his friends; it was, perhaps, 
unavoidable to ascribe this something to the agency of 
the only man whom he could not look upon as a friend, 
lot ho was sorely perplexed in deciding how to act 
upon tho occasion. It would not do, upon more suspi¬ 
cion, to charge the man with secret acts of enmity i and, 
u yet, there was nothing sufficiently explicit in tho 
deportment or conduct of Lcmaire, or of any other, 
to justify a request for explanation. But a lime soon 
strived when his embarrassment was to cease j and it 
*“ tho frankness of Lcmairo that ho was indebted 
for tho elucidation he desired. 

Ho was sitting in melancholy mood, ono morning, in 
the breakfast room of a liouso which he had taken and 
furnished, in anticipation of his marriage, when ho re¬ 
ceived a message from his intonded father-in-law, de¬ 
wing to seo him. Ho wont immediately, and on being 
shown into the library, whoro tho old gentleman was 
Wring alone, was addressed in substance as follows:— 

" Du Plessis, my young friend, it is a painful commu- 
Marion I have to make to you. 1 need not tell you, 
hut I take pleasure in repeating it, that your amiable 
character and exemplary conduct, sinco you camo 
•Wong us, have won for you tho warmest estoom of 
Ur whole community. Prepossessed in your favor by 
JOUr appearance and manner, tho test of intimacy alone 
wanting to make us all your friends; and it was as 
ratifying to us, as it must have been to you, to find 
rat to know you more, was also to like you' bettor. 

e ave nil contemplated with satisfaction tho purpose 
l 0 " ad announced, of remaining among us perma¬ 


nently i no change has taken place in our regard for 
you; you have done nothing to diminish, in the slight¬ 
est, our esteem; yet it becomes my painful duty to 
inform you that I—that we all—now wish you to leave 
us ; and for ever.” 

Du Plessis started, but lie mndo no reply. Lomaire 
continued : “ If the information we have received con¬ 
cerning you is true, as I presume it is, you can he at 
no loss to understand our reasons for thus wishing. 
You know that the inhabitants of this island are chiefly 
tho immediate descendants of French gentlemen—gen¬ 
tlemen of the ancicn regime —that many of us trace 
our parentage to the noblesse; and that we cherish 
with a tenacity which we arc too old to lay aaido, 
those high feelings of respect for birth and purity of 
lincago which, I am told, have, in a great measure, 
ceased to prevail even in the land from which we drew 
our origin. I know that in some respects those feel¬ 
ings are carried to an extent, entitling them to the name 
of prejudices; but they have grown with our growth, 
and though our reason may stigmatizo them as weak¬ 
ness, wo have not strength of mind enough to overcome 
it.” 

Lcmaire paused in evident embarrassment, from 
which he was at once relieved by his nfilictcd auditor. 
“ I know what you would say," interrupted Du Plessis; 
“ it has come to your knowledge that I am the unhappy 
son of a good but stigmatized parent; of ono with whoso 
name and profession are linked emotions of dislike—of 
horror. I cannot blame you for the feelings with which 
you must look upon mo. I feel evon that I ought to 
implore your forgiveness for having come among you 
under the shelter of a concealment which I fondly 
hoped would never be withdrawn. That hope has boon 
deceived, and I submit in siloncc to tlio just punishment 
of my decoption, if, indoed, it dosorves so harsh a name. 
I will leave your island to-morrow, grateful for the 
many kindnesses its inhabitants have bostowed upon 
tho son of tho chief executioner of Paris.” 

" Not so fast, not so fast,” replied tho senior; “there 
is no occasion for so much hasto. It is true that your 
unfortunate parentage has been made known to us; 
and equally true, that as a consequence of that knowl¬ 
edge, we have concluded, after much deliberation, and 
I assure you, with vory great reluctance, that for your 
own sake, as woll as our’s, it will be better for you to 
leave us. We havo tried to overcome our prejudices,' 
but in vain; and we feel that with a strong personal 
regard and esteem for you, and a just appreciation of 
your morits, we cannot continuo to associate With you 
on those terms of intimacy which, nevertheless, it would 
be more painful to oxcliange for cold civility, than to 
lose you altogether. But wo do not mean to part with 
you so hastily; nor can wo sufTor you to leave us without 

giving; you a public and distinguished "token of our re- 
spoct—permit mo to udd a stronger term—our affec¬ 
tion.” 

“ You are very kind—very kind/' the young man 
murmured in reply, struggling to repress his emotions; 
“ Dispose of me ss you please. Tho goodness you have 
showered upon me, leaves me neither right nor inolina- 
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tion to dispute your wishes. But"—and he hesitated 
—“one word more—your daughter?” 

Lemaire, in turn, was embarrassed, and a troubled 
expression rested upon his features. But it soon passed 
away. “ She knows all," ho said—“ our purpose and 
its cause." 

“ And of that purpose, she, no doubt, approves,” an¬ 
swered Du Plessis, with a tone in which bitterness was 
slightly mingled with deep sorrow. * 

“I know not,” replied Lemaire. “She offered no 
opinion, nor did I ask it from her. She wishes to see 
you;” and tints saying, he abruptly left the apartment. 

■ A faint hope gleamed for a moment in the bosom of 
Du Plessis, but it was only for a moment. He trem¬ 
bled, and that sinking of the heart came over him which 
is always caused by the anticipation of what we dreud. 
Louise entered, but be could not rise to meet her—lie 
could scarcely even raise his eyes. 

She advanced and stood before him. “ Adrian!" 
she said. He started to his feet and gazed earnestly 
upon her face. Tho tone of her voice—her manner of 
addressing him by his baptismal name, awakened a 
hope which thrilled his very heart, but which he dared 
not cherish. 

“Adrian,” she repeated. And as she spoke, her 
hand was offered to his clasp, and her eyes were fixed 
earnestly, confidingly, lovingly upon his. 

“Can it be possible?” exclaimed her lover; "does 
not hope delude mo? May I dare to trust the fond 
presage of my 'heart ? Oh, speak to me, Louise, my 
own Louise, and confirm—but no, it cannot bo. It was 
madness to entertain the thought." 

“ It can be, Adrian, and it is. If your hope points to 
the fidelity of my affection—of that affection which, 
though not won unsought, was freely given, and having 
been avowed, has become your right—if that be the aim 
of your hope, Adrian, know that it does not deceive you. 
Tho prejudices' that weigh so strongly with my father 
and his friends, with mo have no existence. Yours I 
promised to be, and that promiso I am willing to re¬ 
deem.” 

“ Dearest, dourest Louise," exclaimed Du Plessis. 
“ How can I repay you for this generosity ? But your 
father, my beloved—” 

“ I know that in clinging to you, Adrian, I must leave 
my father. But when I promised to be your wife, I 
contemplated the natural destiny of woman—to leave 
father and mother, and make husband all in all." 

“ And can I ask you to meet that destiny, Louise, 
under circumstances such as mine ? Ought I to take 
you from your: father’s arms—from the home of your 
childhood, and tho friends among whom you have grown 
up, to share my exile—to bear my dishonored name ?" 

“ Your exile will bo nono to mo," replied the maiden; 

“ your country shall be my country, your presenco my 
homo. And if dishonor:attaches to your name in iho 
estimation of those who judgo by prejudice, and not by 
reason, no portion of that dishonor belongs to you. 
Thoro aro lands in which tho name has never been 
heard, or in,-which, even If known, the wearer of It 
will be judged of by his own deeds, not by those of his 


progenitors. In such a land there is a home of peace 
and happiness for you, Adrian, and to that home I will 
go with you as your wife.” 

“ Dearest, noblest Louise,” exclaimed Du Plessis, ss 
he pressed her to his bosom, “ this, indeed, is woman’s 
love and woman’s faith. Such a homo we will sock 
my own Louise, and there it shall be tho study of my 
life to prove the gratitude I feel, and by making yon 
happy, reward you for the sacrifices' you now make for 
me. But, dearest, will your father consent? Strug. 
gling, as he is, even now, between his regard for mo, 
and the horrors that are associated with my naaie in 
his mind, will ho not hate me, will he not curse me, 
when I ask him, for my sake, to givo up his daughter! 
Will he not spurn me from his door, and command yon 
to renounce me ?” 

“ It will bo a shock to my father, Adrian, ns you anil 
I can well believe. But he knows me from my child¬ 
hood ; he knows that my conduct is governed by princi¬ 
ple ; ho has confidence both in the rectitude of my 
judgment and the purity of my intentions. His disap¬ 
pointment and sorrow will soon give way to a desire for 
my happiness, and conviction that in the way in which 
I seek it, that happiness most surely will bo found. 
And I have confidence, too, in my father; in the good¬ 
ness of his heart, his justice and his strength of mind. 
These wilt lead him not only to yield, but to approve of 
my determination.” 

“ God grant it may be so, Louise," answered Da 
Plessis; “ that the joy of calling you mine own may not 
be alloyed or tarnished by the thought that it was pur¬ 
chased at the cost of your father’s peace of mind." 

The judgment of Louise, respecting her father, wot 
correct. He remonstrated, he oven wept when her de¬ 
termination was announced to him; but, in truth, it was 
not wholly unexpected, and when he became convinced 
that it was no hasty result of impulse, but tins calm, 
deliberate resolve of a strong mind, influenced at once 
by ardent affection and high principle, ho gave his sanc¬ 
tion to the measure with even more of cordiality than 
his daughter or her lover had dared to hope. “ Thou 
hast boon a good child to me, Louise," he said, "and 
done every thing a child could do, to make her father 
happy. It is but right that thou shouldst look now far 
thino own happiness, and in thine own chosen way. I 
givo her to you, Du Plessis,” ho continued, " believing 
that you will be to her all that her father hai 
boon, all that a husband should be. Seek you oat a 
home where no memory of the past shall como to give 
you pain. It may ho that I will join you there! bet 
should we never meet again, take tho fondest, warmed 
blessings of a father, whom liis child has never given, 
even for a single moment, any other emotion than those 
of happiness and pride." 

Tho old man stipulated only for two conditions—ti* 
tho marriage should not bo solemnized until the d»; 
appointed for tho dopurturo of Du Plessis; and that in 
tho meantime, tho knowledgo that it was to be, should 
bo confined to thomsclvoB and him. . Ho asked these 
avowedly, as a concession to the anclont prejudice, 
which he could not shake off, even while cocdemnkf 
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ill and Louise and Du Plessis were but too happy in i 
jielding points so very immaterial to them, in grateful 
recognition of the mighty sacrifice to which he had so 
cheerfully and generously submitted, in his love for 
them, and his desire to promote their felicity. 

Nothing now remained but the “ public and distin¬ 
guished token of respect ” for Du Plessis, of which 
Lemaire had spoken. This, the more olderly and re¬ 
spectable of the citizens determined, after consultation 
and deliberation, to oiler in the form of a dinner; as 
being at once the most convenient for all to join in, and 
the most acceptable to Du Plessis. The arrangements 
were accordingly made, the day appointed, the invita¬ 
tion given, and gratefully accepted. 

The largest room of the principal hotel was the 
designated place; and hero, toward the close of a fine 
day ip September, wero assembled the tlite of the 
town—tho oldest, the wealthiest and the most esteemed 
of its inhabitants. Lemaire, of course, was among 
them| and Corbenu, too, was there, although scarcely 
expected, so general was tho impression that no great 
good will existed between him and Du Plessis. His 
presence was accounted for, in the minds of some, by 
tho suspicion that he found, oven in this public testimo¬ 
nial of respect for tho young Frenchman, an occasion 
for triumph, connected, us it wa3, with what, might bo 
considered an expulsion from tho island | while others 
conjectured, perhaps more shrewdly, that he was wil¬ 
ling to conceal his joy by taking part in the general 
expression of regard and esteem for the young man, at 
once so strongly loathed and loved. Be that as it may, 
Corbcau was there; and it so happened that he was 
sealed at the tablo directly opposito Du Plessis. 

Tho feast began—was ended; and immediately after 
tho removal of tho cloth, an aged merchant who had 
twice officiated as Mayor, rose', and with a brief 
address, reciting tho occasion of the meeting, and 
abounding with warm expressions of more than com¬ 
pliment, proposed the health of the respected guest. It 
was cordially welcomed by all present; and when the 
plaudits wore at length succeeded by a return of silence, 
Du Plessis rose to make his acknowledgments. 

His voice trembled ns he began—the agitation of his 
fadings left him scarcely the power of coherent thought 
ar intelligible utterance. But as ho grow more calm, 
his mingled emotions of gratitude and sorrow, of plea¬ 
sure in tho occasion, and of mortification at its cause, of 
ragret for the approaching separation, and of bright but 
sactet anticipation connected with the thought of his 
Louise, wero poured forth with an eloquence, a sincerity 
and fervor, that brought tears to many eyes, long un¬ 
used to weoping. 

■His speech was brought to its conclusion—his thanks, 
"arm, heart-felt, most sincoro, woro givon to tho frionds 

by whom he was surrounded—his farewell was uttered, 
hud ho had already turned to leave tho room, when his 
Uyo fell upon Corbeau. Thero was an expression in 

0 look of that personage, which struck like lightning 
0n mcr nory of Du Plessis. The glance which each 
uust iqmn tho other, tyas a glance of recognition. For 
* 8 n o* 0 ,'niant Du Plossis gazed upon tho fa.ee of his 
•nemy—f or guc b ) 1(J ^ ew jjj In I)ow t0 bo—thon turniug 


to the gontleman who had addressed him, he said, in a 
low, expressive tone— 

“ There is yet one thing more which I have a right 
to claim. Among all these kind and generous friends, 
thero is one who, for some cause, hates me; one whom 
I have never injured, but who would spare no pains to 
injuro me. He has already inflicted upon mo tho most 
cruel injury within his power, by disclosing that un¬ 
happy secret which, though no fault of mine, has de¬ 
prived me of tho happiness I so long enjoyed in your 
society, and now drives mo, an exile, from among 
friends so honored and so dear. I have a right to know 
who it is that lias done me this unprovoked and grievous 
wrong; but I need not ask, for he sits there before me.” 

Du Plessis had said truly that he need not ask; for 
the eyes of all were fastened Tipon Corbcau, and tho 
confusion of guilt was legible upon his face. 

“ I seek no farther,” continued Du Plessis. “ The 
assassin of my happiness is revealed ; and ho shall not 
go unpunished. He employed his knowledge of my 
lineage and porson, to work mo injury; my knowledgo 
of him shall bo employed for a nobler purpose, but not 
less to his dismay. He lias made me known to you as 
tho son of an executioner; I make him known to you 
as a thief, a convicted felon, a branded fugitive from the 
gallics. Soizo him, and lay bare his shoulder; tho evi¬ 
dence is there.” 

Corbeau started up and drew his sword, wild with 
rage and terror. But willing hands woro upon him in 
an instant—the coat was stripped from his back, the 
sleeve of his shirt rolled up, and thero indeed was tho 
ineffaceable token of his infumy and crime. Before 
another sun had set, ho was driven witli exocrations 
from the island. 

Du Plessis and Louiso soon took their departure for 
the United. States, whither they wore not long after fol¬ 
lowed by Lemaire. What became of thorn, I never 
heard, but it is reasonable to presumo that tlieir live* 
wero ns happy as worth and mutual love could make 
them. 
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DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS. 

A VERMONT SKETCH. 

BY CRIITIUJIJE GARLAND. 

“I thought I would'just come in and tell you 
the news! Mrs. Branch,” said the good-natured Mrs. 
Thomas, the buxom landlady of “ Tho Lion,” os she 
entered the apartment of ono of hor hoarders—her checks 
glowing like tho embers, from which, ten minutes before, 
she had taken the smoking beef-steak—her eyes brighter 
than her own radiant brittania coflec-pot, and her tongue 
ready to be os social as the chatty sausages she had been 
preparing for the tabic, «I thought I would just drop in 
and tell you the news!” 

“News! news! Mrs. Thomas, indeed, and what is 
it!” was the quiek response of her friend. Now news 
was a great treat to Mrs. Brnnck, in common with all 
the inhabitants of Laurelville. Enclosed on all sides by 
the Green Mountains—hill rising above lull, with their 
gently rounded top or rock-cappcd head, some highly 
cultivated to their very summit, and others beautiful 
with wooded sides, and gushing springs, which glancing 
and dancing in the sunbeams, as they passed over their 
pebbly beds, gave richness and fertility to their borders, 
und vied with the songsters of tho forest in the sweetness 
of their music, and adorned with a coronet of brilliants, 
each spray and bending leaf their waters refreshed—this 
little town lay almost hidden from the world, and buried 
in its solitude. The stage-coach passed through it twico 
a week, its ingress and egress announced by the vigorous 
and rapid repetition of tho first ten notes of “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” in os loud and harmonious tones ns an excellent 
tin trumpet could produce, in conjunction with strong 
lungs, good wind, and a willing mind. It was seldom 
the conveyance of a passenger who was to remain, but 
always brought a huge leathern bag, containing a few 
newspapers, and sometimes a letter—always made won¬ 
derfully secure with its cumbersome lock and chains. 
The arrival of this stage and mail was the event of every 
day on which it occurred, for this, and an occasional 
journey of some of its inhabitants, were all their means 
of communication with the great world. Yet here lived 
a community of several hundred men, women and chil¬ 
dren—who possessed the means of living among them¬ 
selves—and rejoiced in their inherited fields, and while 
they labored gavo thanks for their freedom and their 
liberty. A district school for children, who under the 
guidance of Miss Prim, shot their first ideas—and on 
Academy, the prcceptorship of which had descended 
from Deacon Jones to his son, each in their turn made 
pedagogue by their own wants, and tho sovereign will 
of the people, were the means of giving them a good 
substantial education, and a taBto for readings This 
taste was satisfied, hut not satiated by a travelling 


circulating library—the privileges of which were shared 
equally with all the neighboring villages. It consisted 
of a huge vehicle, panned bright red, with yellow adorn¬ 
ments— a door behind, o»*d a comical shaped sky-light 
on its top—and might, nt first sight, have been mistaken 
for the pleasure carriage of some mighty beast of the 
forest, who tired of 

“Treading his native wilds ami tilling vast solitudes with 
n we!” 

had commenced the grand tour of the world, bought his 
carriage, hired his guide, and was now' leisurely taking 
note of men and manners; much did- “the library” 
resemblo the’ fancy coaches generally appropriated to 
the accommodation of their visitors. Two little white 
horses that evidently had ribs, and were as pale and 
intellectual looking os the poets of our days—were kept 
in motion by a long, lank, bony man, with an immense 
whip, which he used sparingly and with gentleness, 
preferring to incite them to fresh zeal and energy by 
continual “haws and gees?’ and drawings up of his 
stiff, unshaven lips to an unsightly and laughable 
pucker, and smacking out, what if it had toucher! a 
fair damsel’s rosy cheek, would have becn^a tremen¬ 
dously sonorous kiss. The internal arrangement of this 
establishment consisted of queer little dark cup-boards 
and crannies, for the bestowal of novels, romances, and 
the nicer sort of l>ooks, of alcoves and arches for the 
substantialities of literature, and of shelves and Riding 
panels for magazines and periodicals, all systematically 
.arranged on tho “ mu hum in parvo” principle. To the 
treasures there concealed each family in Laurelville 
could havo access, and before it had completed its 
monthly perambulations, have made themselves.masters 
of the knowledge it dropped at their doors; then resto¬ 
ring that to its place with which they had become fami¬ 
liar, dip again into the fount and take fresh draughts 
from this well of knowledge. With these advantages 
the people of this little town were well informed, some¬ 
what familiar with other nations and countries—intelli¬ 
gent and substantially educated. They knew more of 
daily domestic duties than of fashions—more of farming 
than of high life. Generally satisfied with their regular 
course of labor and enjoyment, with their home comforts 
and fire-side enjoyments; had they not yet had a modest 
inquisitiveness concerning, and an innate fondness for, 
what they knew so little of, they could hardly as Ame¬ 
ricans have claimed kindred with us. A piece of news 
was to them more precious than gold, though that they 
did not despise—it was tho “open sesame” to all ears 
and hearts, and its possessor had, for tho time, a talisman 
which made him a welcome visitor to all circles, and 
gave him an honored placo at every fire-side. Mrs. 
Thomas’ news was no less limn that tho English family 
had arrived, and, that until their house was ready, they 
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would take apartments at “the Lion.” Tn concluding 
her harangue (the substance of which, we beg her pardon, 
for giving in our own words, as being more concise) as 
to what Mr. Smithc said, and what Mrs. Smithc wore 
—as to how the Misses Smithe were quite handsome— 
as to how young Mr. Smithc was no better looking, nor 
quite so good as her Joe—as to tho little 'girl being ten 
years old. or thereabouts—as to their bringing nine 
trunks and chests, but mostly chests —and as to their 
eating breakfast now in the “Paul and Virginia room,” 
(a designation it took from the paper on its walls)— 
Mrs. Thomas started from her seat, but stopping half 
way between it and the door, with one arm a-kimbo, 
she exclaimed, 

“There’s that bell again. Jane must have forgotten 
them dough-nuts, or else tho mincc-pie. I do say, folks 
little knows what an undergoment *tis to keep tavern, 
says I, to Mr. Thomas lust evening, soys I, no it wasn't, 
says he to me, says lie, Pm bo tired that my bones ache 
to Biich a dgree, says l, so do mine—and this morning I 
had a master kind of an aspen trembling—I couldn’t 
get no better of it till I ole my breakfast. Them buck¬ 
wheats was nice, wasn’t they, Miss Branch 1 I made 
them with patent yeast—Mr. Thomas says to me, says 
he, ‘ Lucy they be despite nice'—there's that bell again 
—now I must go and tell Miss Smithc to eat hearty!” 
Away she went “ on hospitable thoughts intent.” Their 
wishqs were heard with attention, their wants cheerfully 
and afendantly supplied; for it was not our good land¬ 
lady’s fault or virtue, to be economical in feeding herself 
or her boarders, and they parted mutually pleased; they 
with her open-handed, free-hearted bountifulncss; and 
she with the inward feeling of “ what a comfort’t is to 
get up victuals for English folks, they relished them so 
amazing.” While they were discussing their breakfast, 
Mrs. Thomas just slipped into the other lady-boarders 
rooms, and in less than an hour had no less than four 
able fellow laborers in her mission, their common object 
being to enlighten tho little town of Laurclville, as to 
the arrival of the English family. Let me be employed 
in the same benevolent manner, and give all the infor¬ 
mation relative to the Smithes’, which was current among 
the villagers at the time of their arrival. 

Two weeks previous to that event, tho stage had 
brought and left a man stout and portly-dressed in gar¬ 
ments, not made exactly after the fashion of those worn 
in Laurclville, and wrapped in such a quantity of over¬ 
coats, cloaks, comforters and tippets, that who was hoi 
was an undecided query in the minds of the bystanders. 
Mr. Thomas, as ho took his caipet-bag into the house, 
gained all the information that a card attached to it 
could give, “ I. Smithc, Birmingham, England.” It was 
sufficient for himself and his friends, to whom it was 
immediately communicated for the present. The tra¬ 
veller entered, looked round, called for a glass of brandy, 


with the usual English oath, so well known on the 
European continent, and the knowledge of which is 
so rapidly increasing in our own, drew nearer the tire, 
warmed his feet, and then remarked with the uir and 
importance of one who speaks iruth, that “it was a 
•jlever day.” His being an Englishman, had so over¬ 
powered our worthy host that his only reply was, “ well, 
I guess it is”—and he then threw another arm full of 
wood on the already heaped fire. This, with a second 
glass of brandy, seemed to warm tho gentleman, for he 
proceeded to take a sock, a leggin, an over-stocking, first 
from one moiety of his understanding, then the other— 
then divesting his outer man of all superfluous clothing, 
he stood before them a stout, ruddy little Englishman, 
dressed in a blue coat and short clothes, a yellow vest, 
a red silk neckerchief, white long stockings, and shoes 
with shining buckles. The same benign influence which 
had exhibited itself externally, seemed to have touched 
the springs of intellectuality : Vermonters and Yankees, 
in their thirst for knowledge, and their skill in acquiring 
it—but these were lost upon our traveller, who was as 
ready to talk under the potent influence of brandy and 
warmth united, as those around him were to hear. He 
told them he was an Englishman—that they knew before 
—that his name was Smithe—that they knew too, only 
the long t was a novelty—that ho formerly lived in Bir¬ 
mingham—did thoy know that 1 Ah! that tale-telling 
: card, that he had for the last year been living in Canada, 
and had sent his daughters to the States to school; they 
had become acquainted with a widow llolladay, who 
owned a farm about half a mile west of Laurelville, she 
wished to sell it, and he had come to give it a look. He 
did give it a look, an approving one, and in legs than 
three days, the fact of the Englishman having bought 
the Holladay farm for three thousand five hundred dol¬ 
lars,'house and all, was generally established. He then 
disappeared, and the excitement of his coming was dying 
away, when his re-appcarance, with his family, kindled 
up a new flame from its smouldering ashes, and sent the 
incense of gossip into every family. 

Any new family coming into a small town is a cir¬ 
cumstance, an event, an epoch, but an English family, 
real “ living, live” English, with a rich old man for its 
head, (he must be rich, or he would have considered 
longer before he bought the farm; your Vermonters 
never change three thousand five hundred dollars for 
any thing, without a six months considering,) a nice 
elderly lady, for the elderly ladies to visit and drink tea 
with—with grown up daughters for the young men to 
flirt with—with a grown up young man for the gills 
to fall In love with, and a little girl for all to pet and 
fondle, and be the stepping-stone to an acquaintance 
with the others—it would have been unnatural had 
not the people of Laurel ville congratulated themselves 
and each other on this accession to their society. The 
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bar-room of the little public bouse had many loungers 
that day; and Mrs. Thomas many calls to answer en¬ 
quiries and make speculations as to all the incidents, 
events and circumstances, past, present and future, of 
the Smilhe family, became both licr’s, and her worthy 
husband’s business and pleasure. 

But the sun did not stand still—neither did old Father 
Time stop in Laurelville to see the « English folks,” for 
the days flew past with the quickened speed which an 
object of interest always lends to them—each morning 
bringing to light some circumstance in the Smiths move¬ 
ments, and each evening hearing full testimony that they ! 
had done something that day. If they staid at home | 
people wondered what they could be about, and thought 
they must be proud to keep so private—if they sallied ! 
out, the boys stopped in their gamo of leap-frog on the 
green, made their awkward bows, and were then at 
liberty to stare—girls dropped their little acts of courte- ! 
sics, with blushing faces, and ran home to say that they 
had seen the ladies —labor was suspended while they 
were in sight—tho wood-choppers axe fell and was not 
raised again—the incessant hammering at tho tinmans’ 
ceased—the grocer did not watch tho scales and catch 
the preciso moment when the sugar balanced tho weight 
—the merchants’ clerks threw themselves into attitudes 
—and little cracks in .window-shutters, and curtains 
slightly drawn, testified to femalo curiosity. But tho 
week passed on, and the inquiry arose “whore would 
the Sraitho’s go to meeting l” Neither their host or 
hostess could tell—they had not the trouble of asking, 
for the Englishman himself came to the bar on Saturday. 
evening to make the proper inquiries. 

He heard that the white church was Congregational 
—that the Baptist bad a meeting in the school-house— 
that the Academy was used by tho Methodists, and that 
onco in a month a Catholic priest camo from Canada to 
preach at Mrs. Burbanks, who was a Catholic. 

“No Established church then, sir! another glass of 
your excellent brandy* Mr. Thomas.” 

« Well, wc think the Congregational is pretty well 
established, sir. Mr. Lovegood has been here nigh upon 
twenty years,” was the reply Mr. Smitho received. 

“Mr. Smithc means no Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Thomas, no, sir! wo have none as yet, but with your 
efficient aid, I trust, wo may have one before long,” 
chimed in tho obsequious lawyer, who was standing 
near— he was educated at a college, and by common 
consent was the standard of elegance and knowledge of 
the village. “I shall ho happy to seat yourself-and 
family, sir,” he continued, “and to have you call at my 
offiefe at any time, sir,” and out came a little fiUagree 
card-case, and in less than no time was.a card, with 
“John Brown, Esq.” upon it, thrust in Mr. Smithe’s 
face. The Englishman had not concluded'his bows 
and other demonstrations of thankfulness, when Squire 


Brown, taking the little card fmm his hand, bent three 
of the comers slightly down, and returning it, said, “my 
compliments to the ladies, sir, J shall be happy to wait 
upon them, and show them our town, and its public 
buildings.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” was the reply of Mr. 
Smithc, as he made as rapid a retreat ns if that English¬ 
man’s horror, a Frenchman, had been at his heels. His 
departing footsteps had hardly ceased to bo heard os lie 
crossed the yellow painted floor of the entry—when a 
coarse, good-humored, red faced man, turning to Mr. 
Brown, said, 

“Well, now, Squire, l spose you’ve done just about 
the completes! thing—hut l want to ask, what in nntcr 
you intended by spoiling your paste-board, and breaking 
most off them little cat-e-corner pieces 1” 

“Mr. Colonel Grimes—do you ask what I meant? 
Why, sir, in polite society, a card so bent, signifies that 
it is intended for more than one person. Mr. Smithc 
knew if you did not !* 

“Now I like that, Squire,” was the reply, “for it 
must bo a great saving of your cards”—and the laugh 
went round at the lawyers expense, for with all his 
elegance, the lawyer was one of tho scrimping and 
saving sort of men. Mr. Thomas, ever well disposed, 
tried to turn the conversation by asking him what build¬ 
ings ho would show the ladies! But Mr. Brown was 
sulky, and Colonel Grimes again volunteered his opinion. 

“He’ll show them the meeting-us, Mr. Thomas, the 
court-us—the school-us—the big hole old Andrus dug 
for gold—the grave-yard, and Jenkins big dog!” and 
then the laugh became so general that the discomfited 
man of law made his exit unobserved. It being ascer¬ 
tained that he was gone, his character was the next 
subject of discussion, and Colonel Grimes’s animosity 
was explained, by his allusion to Mr. Brown having 
unmercifully cheated him, in a business transaction—an 
account of which he gave in full—and added to his 
remarks, “that Squire Brown would get bit himself 
some day or nuthor, for every body wasn’t so good- 
natured and forgctiblo as he was.” 

“John Brown, Esq.” went to the Congregational 
Church, and was greatly envied as he marched up the 
aisle, tho next morning, with Mrs. Smitho leaning on 
his arm, tho Misses Smithc following—Mr. Smithe and 
tho little girl bringing her doll, still farther behind, and 
Mr. Smithe, Jun., in the rear. All eyes were levelled at 
them, all necks were stretched and heads turned. Some 
little delay was occasioned by Mrs. Smithe in her haste 
to perform the. formula of dovotion, so appropriately 
and beautifully prescribed in the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church. She dropped on her knees so near the door 
that those following were obliged to wait the termina¬ 
tion of her private supplication—a termination speedily 
effected by John Brown's efforts to raise her, supposing 
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she UaJ fainted. This delay gave sufficient time for the 
whole group to he scanned, criticised and admired by 
the lookers on. Even worthy Mr. Lovegood was 
long in arranging his hymn-book and bible satisfac¬ 
torily that morning. The prayers, hymnstund sermon 
might all have been omitted, for the “ English family" 
was a text which had sufficient division naturally arising 
from the suhject, to engross the attention of all. We 
never heard of any improvement made of the subject, 
except that of old aunt Hetty Larkin’s, who thought 
“ it was as good as a sannent on Vanity to see all them 
rattle-traps and ful-de-rols the English folks wore." 

Before the next Sablmth they were safely fixed in 
their own house, and had received the welcomes of most 
of their townsmen and townswomen personally. Mre. 
Smithe was ascertained to be a very genteel lady—true, 
she was dressed in a calico short gown and maroon 
colored flannel petticoat, when Mrs. Burbanks called, 
but it must bo English full dress, for at the same time 
she had a velvet turban, trimmed with yellow lace upon 
her head—her little grey curls peeping out from its 
front and sides, greatly augmenting the effect of her 
blowsy face, and little inquisitive nose! The Miss 
Smithes’ were pronounced “lovely” by the ladies, and 
“slick” by the men—social, pleasant girls they were, 
but models of would-be fine ladie3—slouching and care¬ 
less in their morning attire, with soiled caps covering 
multitudes of little imprisoned curls—in the afternoon 
he-ru tiled and bc-curled ready for visitors. Miss Har¬ 
riet, the eldest, was sentimental and poetical—she went 
into raptures over the wild, mountainous scenery of 
Vermont, and in the next breath spoke of her dear j 
native land, and early friends. Miss Caroline was | 
more desirous of pleasing, and if the truth must be I 
told, had set her heart too firmly upon making a set¬ 
tlement in the new country to remember much of that 
of her birth—she was the more agreeable of the two. 
V’oung Mr. Smithe was never seen, and might more 
often be found in the kitchen than parlor, still more 
often in the stable than cither. The old gentleman 
was jolly and friendly as any one could desire, had a 
word for every body, patronised all the merchants and 
grocers—bought all the spare stock of the fanners with¬ 
out asking the prices until it was bis—and all their 
extra corn and potatoes. From the old man to the 
little girl, whom Miss Prim extolled as a pattern of 
perfection, and asserted boldly that “she was the 
sweetest child—English hair did curl so lovely”—the 
English family were the fashion. The editor of the 
“ Laurclville Green Mountain Banner” felicitated him¬ 
self and his teaders in a congratulatory paragraph upon 
the arrival of distinguished strangers from the Mother¬ 
land—the merchants had British calicoes, and cottons, 
and Manchester and Birmingham sheetings and shirt¬ 
ings upon their counters. Mr. Lovegood preached a 1 


sermon apologising for the coming over of the Puritans, 
and tho American struggle for liberty. School-master 
Jones delivered a lecture before the “young men’s and 
women’s lyceum,” on England and her prospects. The 
shoe-maker, Mr. Pcgg, advertised “English ties and 
buskins for ladies.” Shaver, the barber, who eked out 
his income by appropriating one window of his little 
shop on the corner to the exhibition of confectionary, 
tapes, and black-ball for sale, went to the expense of a 
sheet of paste-board to make a special sign for “English 
walnuts.” The Harmony Baud learned to play “God 
save the King.” The “Female Education Society” 
was changed in name and object—and was known as 
“the society for tho amelioration of the condition of 
factory children in Great Britain.” The English or 
rather Smitho mode of dress was adopted generally. 
Turkies and chickens became “pheasants,” and poultry 
yards “preserves.” H'a went out of fashion in the 
right places, and were added where they did nbt belong 
—’ol ’am and beggs became a fashionable dish to speak 
of as it gave one an opportunity of practising the (A .') 
out. Under the Smithe dynasty, Holladay farm became 
Smithe Park—its stone walls and root fences were 
demolished—the rows of maples were cut down, and 
little clumps of oak and elm substituted—tho straight 
wo lk to the front door was made to wind and double 
itself—the little pond, where the cows had been watered 
| for years, was converted into an ornamented lake, and 
called by Miss Harriet “Ulstan water”—the grinning 
knocker, which in the Holladay times had lost its fearful 
expression in its lustre, was taken down, and a bell pull 
substituted. What the $mithe’s termed their “coat of 
h-arms” was placed over the front-door—a picture 
of two nondescript animals facing each other—sonic 
crooked lines and ono straight one—it passed the com¬ 
prehension of the inhabitants of Laurclville, nor was il 
made more clear by John Brown’s kindly but conde¬ 
scending explanation that it was “a couchant and a 
rampant.” Within doors as many alterations had been 
made before the spring—English carpets, English chairs 
and tables, an English sofa, and the wonder of the 
inhabitants of Lourelville, an English piano, for the 
Miss Smithes’ were musical, wore its furniture—English 
prints, boobs, and some little china toys, were its orna¬ 
ments. The beautiful month of May brought with it 
one more change—the hiring of a young man to preach 
(in the room, made vacant by the Baptists building a 
new church or barn,) nnd to read prayers with a black 
silk gown and while bands on—this was effected by the 
united exertions of Mr. Smithe and John Brown’s elo¬ 
quence. The attraction proved sufficient to collect a 
comfortably large congregation—for the girls went to 
see the young and handsome minister, and the young 
men’ went to see the girls. 

All these changes, we repeat, had not been made in a 
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day, for tho green leaves were on the trees, am! the 
verdant grass was gay in it9 summer attire before they 
were completed. Laborers were plenty, and the spring 
planting being over, Mr. Stnithe gave them an English 
futc—an ox was roasted, and beer and ale were briskly 
circulated. Popular with all classes, tho glory of tho 
Englishman was at its height. Mrs. Smithc was pro¬ 
nounced the most notable of house-keepers, and her 
butter and cheese became the country’s talk—tho young 
ladies went on their course entertaining with music and 
conversation all who would come and listen, and accept¬ 
ing pH the civilities so abundantly offered them, They 
promptly returned their calls—they visited and made 
themselves agreeable, talking of London and Birming¬ 
ham—they walked and talked—they rambled and chat¬ 
ted—they rode horse-back, with Tartan shawls pinned 
about their waists, and falling in long but scanty drapery, 
and little nine-penny chuck hats on their heads. Their 
slecds—not fiery Arabs—but good ploughing horses, 
with considerable ability in walking, and excellent trot¬ 
ters , but knew no other gait—were dignified by the 
names of Bucephalus and Mazeppa. Not a swain hut 
fell captive to English charms—but it was John Brown’s 
fortune to be the favored one—he, upon whose educated 
heart, rosy cheeked, bright-eyed damsels had failed to 
make mi impression, became the accepted of Miss Caro¬ 
line Smithc—and as he inwardly thought, possessor of a 
handsome fortune—as she expressed it “their troth was 
plighted.” The charming Miss *Ar net’s ’cart was now 
tho besieged citadel—sho sentimentalised, flirted and 
played with all—but upon the consummation of her 
Bister's felicity, smiled so sweetly upon Mr, Simpson, a 
widower*of six months standing, with a fine family of 
children and a pleasant house, that it was supposed he 
would bo the happy man. No 1 alas for him, for in her 
pitying and sympathising refusal of bis offer, sho more 
than intimated “that” her h-aflbetions had long been 
placed upon a member of tho royal family—it was a 
mutual h-attachmcnt that though h-opposito and h-od- 
verse circumstances had combined to separate thorn, sho 
jret trusted to give her ’and where she had bestowed her 
Wart. Tho fair lady was not tho less sought, ufter this 
intimation, for to bo tho husband of one who had been 
beloved by a duko, a lordi a prince,* or perhaps by tho 
king himself, was worthy of- an effort. 

August came, and with it a slight diminution of in¬ 
terest in the Smilho family. An announcement that 
board might be obtained there aroused Mrs. Thomas of 
“tho Lion,” and in her angry astonishment sho gave 
utterance to tho wish, “that if tho Englishmen wore 
going to mind their business they would pay them their 
dues.” Colonel Grimes colled for tho settlement of a 
bill duo to him, and not effecting his object, remarked 
that he guessed “Englishmen wore just about as good 
now aB they were when old Ethan Allen whipped 


them.” As winter approached, Mb's Harriet, on account 
of her loveliness, now that Mrs. Brown hud left them, 
proposed opening a school for young Misses—Miss 
l’rim immediately discovered that she liked English 
curls better than English manners—and intimated that 
she thought it would bo “as well to pay for Amy’s 
tuition as to take away her lawful rights”—rights she 
had maintained so many years. Notwithstanding these 
beginnings of murmur, the Smithes’ had boarders, and 
Miss Harriet had scholars—the scholars soon left, they 
did not like English teaching—the boarders' followed 
their example, they did not like English eating. Not 
long after this Mr. Smithc was seen nbout night-fall, 
staggering to his barn, and vainly endeavoring to feed 
his horses. A travelling lawyer come to Laurelville, 
his purpose to collect a debt due to a cabinet-maker in 
Troy, for English furniture—not being able to obtain 
money, he attached sufficient property to cover the debt. 
The homely truth that “bad news flics faster than good,” 
was never more fully proved than in this case. Each of 
Mr. Smithe’s creditors became anxious to secure their 
own claims—and with no lack of good feeling toward 
him, each came and took that which seemed right in 
his own eyes. Crops were sold to pay for planting 
them—farmers came and took away their own sheep 
and cows—not to trouble the Englishmen, hut to pay 
themselves. The master of tho house quarrelled with 
no one—and no one personally molested him—indeed 
ho was rarely to he scon sober, and seemed passively to 
receive all his misfortunes, seeking relief only in stupid, 
drunken forgetfulness. 

Tho year came round. Smtthe Park was still there, 
but how shorn of its glory! Doors creaking on rusty 
hinges, were blown by tho wind to, and fro, and gave 
forth that hollow sound which betokens empty barns 
and vacant stables. The house was dosed and gloomy. 
The family —their English glory all departed—its head 
might always by day be seen cowering by the kitchen 
fire, his elbows supporting his head by resting on his 
knees—and his face covered with his hands—he seemed 
neither to know or cure that his credit, his character, his 
reputation were all gone—that he himself was a drun¬ 
kard. What was now the prospect of that English 
family, who a year before hod taken possession of tho 
Hollndny farm, and the good sense of the villagers! and 
who coming to Laurelville with little property, were first 
raised, more by the will of the people, than by their own 
pretension, to a height which made their fall, their ruin! 
They left their house as tho spring returned— he to be 
carried to his grave— she to go to her English friends 
in compliance with the urgent request of both Mr. and 
Mrs. John Brown, taking little Arny with her. James 
Smithc took apprentice bonds with Mr. Pcgg, the shoe¬ 
maker, who is now the ’undsoma Miss ’Arriets ’tippy 
’usband, and Las ascertained that the former lover was 
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an undcr-scullion in their Majesties royal house-hold, 
who, unfortunately for their union, was obliged lo take 
a journey to one of the colonies in the South Seas, 
where ho is still rusticating. 

The little church and congregation is scattered; Buce¬ 
phalus and Mazeppa have passed into Mr. Thomas* 
hands, and are found to answer to their former names of 
Tom and Bill quite as well as before their acquaintance 
with English society. The people of Laurelville are 
almost satisfied with what they have said of the Smithes’, 
and have nearly ceased to scandalise them—and Mr. 
Simpson passed Mrs. Pcgg the other week, bowed po¬ 
litely to her, and when out of hearing, sung to a lively 
air—* 

“Sic a wife as Willie has, 

I wad nac gic a button for her.*' 
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A YOUNG WIFE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

An she shall walk in silken tire 

Anil siller hae to spare. Scottish Song. 

“ No, no, Lowndes,” answered Mr. Gilmer, in re¬ 
ply to some question which the former had made 
his friend touching; the accomplishments of his bride 
elect. “ No, no; you will find Miss Vivian very 
different probably from what you expect. Men at 
my age, who know the world, know that talents and 
accomplishments are not the first qualities to seek 
in a wife. Freshness of heart and mind, naivete and 
disinterestedness are the charms that we prize as we 
grow older, for they alone, springing from the heart, 
can insure us happiness. No, you will not find Miss 
Vivian accomplished to any high degree. Her ex¬ 
treme youth precludes that. But what music or 
language can equal the melody and eloquence that 
speak in a young voice fresh from a warm heart! Of 
disinterested affection, one can feel sure in a creature 
so young; and the pleasure of cultivating a heart 
and mind all your own, of feeling that every flower 
that springs there is of your own planting, is worth 
more to mv taste than the utmost perfection of ac¬ 
quirements ready made to the hand.” 

Mr. Lowndes, who was also mature in the world’s 
ways, was somewhat amused at his friend’s warmth, 
while he smiled as he thought of the disinterested¬ 
ness that leads sixteen to wed with forty-two, and 
he said, 

“ The lady is beautiful, no doubt. For with all 
your philosophic knowledge of the world. Gilmer, 
I doubt whether you would appreciate so highly the 
charms of a youthful mind were they not united 
to the loveliness of a youthful person.” 

Gilmer replied with a smile, 

“ I think you will find she does credit to my taste. 
You must let me introduce you;” and the friends 
having agreed to call at Mrs. Vivian’s for that pur¬ 
pose in the evening, separated; Gilmer pitying 
Lowndes’ forlorn state as an old bachelor, while 
Lowndes could not but be amused to see his friend so 
enthusiastic in a folly he had often ridiculed in others. 

Mr. Gilmer, at forty-two. knew the world as he 
said; and what is more, the world knew him; and 
having run a gay career, to settle in a grave and 
polished middle age, he would now renew life, and 
start afresh for the goal of happiness; deeming him¬ 
self, old worldling that he was. a fit match for brigh £ 
sixteen, and a natural recipient for the first warm 
affections of that happy age. 


But is time to be so cheated ? Let us see. 

“Look!” cried the little brkle elect, “is not this 
beautiful,” showing her mother an exquisite cadeau 
from her lover. “ Oh, mamma,” added she, clasp¬ 
ing her little hands in an ecstasy, “ how he will dress 
one!” 

“ Yes, my love,” said her mother tenderly, “ it is 
beautiful, indeed. How very attentive and kind in 
Mr. Gilmer to remember that passing wish of yours.” 

“ Oh yes! and what perfect taste too he has,” con¬ 
tinued the little lady, evidently much more intent 
upon her present than her lover; and so she flew to 
her aunt to show the rich present she had just re¬ 
ceived. Miss Lawrence, a younger sister of her 
mother, who resided with them, had been absent 
when this engagement took place; and having ex¬ 
amined and admired the jewel to the satisfaction of 
her niece, said, 

“I am quite anxious to see this Mr. Gilmer of 
yours, Charlotte.” 

“ Are you? Well, he will be here this evening, I 
suppose; and I dare say you will like him. He 
likes all those sensible, dull books that you and 
mamma are so fond of. He ’ll just suit you.” 

“ I hope,” replied her aunt, smiling, “ he suits you 
too.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, with a little hesitation, 
“ only he is too grave and sensible: but then lie’s 
old, you know,” she added with a serious look. 

“Old!” replied Miss Lawrence, “what do you 
call old?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; thirty, or forty, or fifty, I 
do n’t know exactly; but he must be quite as old as 
mamma, maybe older : but,” added she, with more 
animation, “ I shall have the prettiest phaeton, with 
the dearest little pair of black ponies you ever saw, 
just to drive when I shop, you know, and an elegant 
chariot to pay visits; and I mean to give so many 
parties and a fancy ball regularly every winter;” and 
she continued dwelling on her anticipated gaieties to 
the utter exclusion, in all her plans, of husband or 
lover, to the surprise and amusement, not unmixed 
with anxiety, of her aunt, who soon began to per¬ 
ceive that her neice’s young brain was dizzy with 
the prospect of splendors and gaieties that her mo¬ 
ther’s limited income denied her, while her heart 
was as untouched by any deeper emotion as one 
might naturally have expected from her joyous, un¬ 
thinking, careless age. She was dazzled by Mr. 
Gilmer’s fortune and flattered by his attentions, for 
he was distingue in society; but love she deemed out 
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of the question with a man as old as her mother; 
and she was right. It teas out of the question with a 
girl young enough to be his daughter; for however 
age may admire youth, there is nothing captivating 
to youth in age. His fine mind, cultivated tastes and 
elegant manners were lost upon one whose youth and 
ignorance precluded her appreciating qualities she 
did not comprehend; and she only looked forward to 
her marriage as the first act in a brilliant drama in 
which she was to play the principal part. 

“ Are you quite satisfied, sister, with this engage¬ 
ment of Charlotte’s ?” asked Miss Lawrence, with 
some anxiety. 

“Perfectly,” replied Mrs. Vivian, “more than 
satisfied. Mr. Gilmer’s fortune and station are all I 
could ask. He is a man of sense and a gentleman. 
What more could I desire ?” 

“ He is that, certainly,” replied her sister, “ but I 
confess I wish that the disparity of years between 
them was less.” 

“ I am not sure that I do,” answered Mrs. Vivian. 
“ His age gives me a security for his character that 
I could not have otherwise. And the younger the 
wife the greater the idol generally. Charlotte has 
been too much of an indulged and spoiled child, if 
you will, to humor and support the caprices of a 
young man, and I had rather she were an 1 old man’s 
darling than a young man’s slave.’ ” 

“ If she were compelled to either alternative,” said 
Miss Lawrence. 

“ Beside,” continued Mrs. Vivian, scarce hearing 
her sister’s interruption, “his fortune is immense; 
and the certainty that she will always be encom¬ 
passed by every luxury wealth can procure is to mo 
an unspeakable comfort. You cannot know, Ellen, 
with what idolatry a mother loves an only child, nor 
can you, therefore, comprehend how anxiously I 
would guard her from every trial or privation that 
could beset her path in life. My income is so small 
that withme she must suffer many privations both as 
to pleasures and comforts that will now bo showered 
upon her with a liberal hand; and I own I anticipate 
her marriage with as much happiness as a mother 
can look forward to a separation from her only 
child.” 

And now the preparations were rapidly making 
for the marriage, and every day brought suine new 
finery to deck the pretty bride, who was in one con¬ 
tinued ecstasy at every fresh importation; and when 
the wedding-day arrived and brought with it a cor- 
beille from Mr. Gilmer, which, when opened, dis¬ 
closed a bouquet of sixteen white came lias, and un¬ 
derneath the bridal veil of costliest lace, with other 
elegancies too numerous to mention, she fairly 
danced in her childish glee as she threw the veil 
over her head and flew to the mirror; and the only 
shadow or doubt that crossed her fair young face 
that day, was lest Martillc, that most faithless of 
coiffeurs , should disappoint her in the evening. 

The veil is at last arranged, with its orange buds 
and blossoms, and as the sparkling, white dress floats 
around her airy figure, a prettier, brighter, more 
graceful creature has rarely glanced across this i 


world than that beauteous young bride; and Mr. 
Gilmer as he stood beside her, high-bred, grave and 
middle-aged, looked better fitted to perform the part 
of father than of groom. 

As his friend Mr. Lowndes gazed upon the flashing 
eyes and glowing cheeks of the young beauty, and 
heard the merry tones of her childish voice, and then 
glanced round at the small rooms and plain furniture 
of her mother’s house, he perfectly comprehended 
the infatuation of his friend and the motives of his 
bride. 

CHATTER H. 

That may gar one cry, but it canna gar me mind. 

Heart of Mid Lothian. 

“ "Well, Charlotte,” said Mr. Gilmer, after they 
had been married about six weeks, “ I suppose our 
wedding gaieties are nearly over?” 

“ Oh! I hope not,” cried she, looking almost aghast 
at the idea. “ Why they have scarcely more than 
begun. There would be very little use in being a 
bride indeed, if it were to end so soon,” she con¬ 
tinued. 

“ So soon !” replied her husband. “ Why I should 
think that even you would be tired of this incessant 
gaiety. I fairly long for one quiet dinner and even¬ 
ing at home.” 

“I agree with you,” she returned, “the dinners 
are bores. To be obliged to sit four or five mortal 
hours and talk is very dull. But the balls are de¬ 
lightful, and I hope may continue these three months. 
You don’t dance, however,” she added, “and I 
don’t wonder you find it tiresome. Mamma used to 
complain of it too, and I dare say it is dull to you 
old folks who look on. But to us who waltz, you 
don't know how charming it is,” and as she shook 
back her curls and looked up in his face, with such 
an expression of youthful delight, he was compelled 
to swallow with good humor the being classed with 
“ Mamma ” and the “ old folks,” unpleasant as it 
might be, in the hope that she would soon weary of 
this heartless gaiety, and ceasing to be a child, “ put 
away childish things.” 

Finding, however, that her youth was more than a 
match for his patience, he soon wearied of playing 
the indulgent lover, and within two months after 
their marriage ho said, 

“ Charlotte, after to-night we go to no more evening 
parties. I am thoroughly tired of them, and you 
have hud enough for this season.” 

She would have remonstrated, but the decision, 
almost amounting to sternness with which he spoke, 
startled her, and she only pouted without replying. 
Her usual resource, to complain of her husband to 
her mother, was left her, and Mrs. Vivian’s spirit 
quickly fired at seeing her darling child thwarted, 
and she said with the feeling more natural than 
judicious in a mother-in-law, 

“ Tell your husband, Charlotte, that if he does not 
wish to go, I am always ready to accompany you,” 
and the young wife returned triumphantly to her 
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husband to say, “that mamma would take her to 
Mrs. Johnson’s.” Mr. Gilmer could not reasonably 
object to the arrangement, little as he liked it; but 
thus Mrs. Vivian laid the foundation of a dislike 
between her son-in-law and self that took root but to 
flourish and strengthen with time. 

Mrs. Vivian calling soon after on her daughter, 
found her poring over a large volume most intently. 

“ What are you reading, Charlotte?” inquired her 
mother. 

“ Oh!” she said, tossing the book from her, “ the 
stupidest thing you ever read. Mr. Gilmer insisted 
on my reading it. He wants me to ‘ cultivate my 
mind,’ to read and think, but I won’t think for 
him,” she said, pettishly pushing the book from her, 
“ he can’t make me do that, do what he will. Now 
is it not hard,” she said, appealing to her mother, 
“ that just as I have left school, I should be surrounded 
by masters and forced to study ? He insisted on en¬ 
gaging Signor F. to give me Italian lessons, as he 
says that time will hang heavy on my hands if I have 
nothing to do when he is absent. Not nearly as 
heavy, I can tell him, as when I have something to 
do I don’t like. And, then, these stupid dinners he 
will give, where he has only grave, sensible old men. 
If I had thought I was to lead such a life as this, I 
would have married a young man at onceand thus 
she poured out her complaints, which were “as fresh 
from a warm young heart,” as Mr. Gilmer himself 
could have desired in his most enthusiastic mood. In 
fuel, lie was bcgiuuing to find that this “ cultivating 
a wife’s mind” was not the easy delightful task he 
had once promised himself; and the naivete that had 
so charmed him before his marriage, annoyed him 
now not a little, as he saw it amuse his friends, 
particularly Mr. Lowndes, whose quick eye would 
involuntarily glance at him as his wife let forth most 
unconsciously some of the little disagrimens of their 
menage. That same naivete is the most unmanage¬ 
able quality in an establishment where all docs not 
run smoothly, and for that very reason, perhaps, 
often more amusing to strangers. But we pity the 
proud reserved man who is to be tortured with the 
“ simplicity ” by which lie was once captivated. 

And if she was weary of the “ grave sensible men” 
that surrounded his table, he was not less so of her 
young companions, who chattered and gossiped till 
his ears fairly ached with their nonsense. 

The career of self indulgence, generally denom¬ 
inated a “ gay life,” that Mr. Gilmer had led, was 
not the best of preparations for an indulgent husband, 
and resuming, as time wore on, the selfishness that 
had been laid asleep or aside in the first excitement 
of winning his little beauty, he became more decided 
and less tender in his manner toward his young wife. 
Finding he could not make her a companion, and 
having no respect for her understanding, nor sympa¬ 
thy in her tastes, lie soon began to treat her as a 
child, that is, as a being having no rights. She on 
her side, quicker in feeling than defining, felt as every 
child feels, when defrauded of their due, that she had 
claims to assert as well as himself; and thus com¬ 
menced a struggle that each urged as far as they dared. 


We say dared, for there was a cold, stern decision 
about him, that awed her in spite of herself; and he 
saw a look in her eye sometimes that told him it 
were best not to push matters to extremities, or he 
might raise a spirit, once raised not so easily laid. 
Mrs. Vivian seeing her beautiful child consigned to 
the cold selfishness rather of a step-father, than the 
indulgent affection of a devoted husband as she had 
expected, injudiciously took part in their little differ¬ 
ences. and could not help giving her son-in-law an 
occasional cut that neither sweetened his temper nor 
mended his manners. He respected her understand¬ 
ing, and feared her penetration; and fear and respect 
too often engender dislike; and it was not long before 
a state of feeling arose between mother and son-in- 
law less seldom than sorrowful. 

CHAPTER HI. 

“ Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Could mak us happy long ; 

The heart ’s aye the part aye 

Tiiat makes us right or wrong.” Burns. 

The birth of a daughter at length opened new feel¬ 
ings and hopes to the parents; and the thought “ that 
Mr. Gilmer could no longer treat her as a child, and 
require her to study and read,” added not a little to 
the happiness that flashed in Charlotte’s eyes as she 
kissed her baby with rapture; and the quiet but deep 
satisfaction with which Mr. Gilmer contemplated his 
child, was partly founded in the expectation, “that 
Charlotte, in assuming the duties and feelings of a 
mother, would sink the giddiness of the girl in the 
steadiness of the woman.” But little did he know 
in supposing that youth and nature were thus to be 
cheated of their privileges by the assumption of the 
responsibilities of maturer age. That Charlotte loved 
her infant with the liveliest affection, is true; but it 
was rather the playful fondness of a child for its play¬ 
thing than the passionate love of a mother for her 
first born; and although she would delightedly fondle 
the infant for a few minutes, yet easily terrified by 
the cries of the little creature, drawn forth by the 
awkward handling of its inexperienced parent, she 
would quickly resign it to the soothing cares of its 
nurse, who, in fact, dreaded the sight of the young 
mother in the nursery. Once, indeed, after having 
been admonished and lectured by her husband on her 
new duties and responsibilities, she took it in her 
head, at the imminent risk of life and limb of her 
child, to wash and dress it herself, and which was 
most terrified and exhausted under the operation, 
mother or child, it would be difficult to say; and very 
soon she resumed her usual routine of life, only 
varied by occasional visits to her nursery. Mr. 
Gilmer, disappointed in the change he had hoped to 
see in her character and tastes, became more impa¬ 
tient and less yielding than before. Had he, in the 
indulgent spirit that should have accompanied his age 
and knowledge of the world, given way to the joyous 
spirits and excitable feelings natural to her youth, he 
would have won to himself a heart naturally warm 
and affectionate, at the same time that he quenched 
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her ardent love of pleasure in satiety. But, too sellish 
to put that constraint on himself, he expected at once 
that calm indifference to society, in a girl of scarce 
eighteen, that was in himself the result of twenty-five 
years devotion to its frivolities, and his wife’s thirst 
for gaiety seemed to increase in proportion to the 
difficulties and objections he threw in the path of her 
enjoyment—and it was but natural that she should 
escape with delight, looks of grave displeasure, quick 
words of impatience, and selfish forgetfulness of her 
tastes at home, for the gaiety of brilliant throngs 
where she was followed, admired and flattered, and 
which she enjoyed the more, that the opportunities 
were rare and doubtful. 

And thus time wore on, adding rather than dimin¬ 
ishing the discontents of all parties. We have said 
before that the feelings subsisting between Mrs. 
Vivian and her son-in-law were any thing but kind 
and friendly; and they now rarely met without quick 
and biting sarcasms on her side, retorted by a cold 
and haughty disrepect on his. Age, too, was now 
adding its usual exactions to his natural selfishness 
of character, and that he might enjoy that luxurious 
indolence and tranquillity so necessary to his happi¬ 
ness, and withdraw his wife from the pleasure so 
apposite to his tastes, and, above all, that he might 
free himself from the interference and investigation 
of Mrs. Vivian, and separate Charlotte from her 
mother as much as possible, he resolved to purchase 
a place in the country, Regardless of the wishes of 
his wife, heedless of her remonstrance, the idea was 
no sooner conceived than executed, and however 
much Mrs. Gilmer disliked the removal, there was 
no resource but to submit. That she submitted with 
a good grace we cannot say, for Charlotte had now 
learned to think, (as what woman does not that makes 
an ill-assorted marriage ?) although her mind had not 
expanded in the direction that her husband desired. 
She had become acquainted with her own claims, and 
in penetrating the heartlessness and hollowness of 
her husband’s character, had learned to mourn over 
the sacrifice of her youth and beauty with indignation 
and anguish. Resenting the steady pursuance of his 
own plans, to the utter exclusion of all consideration 
for her wishes, she in her turn became careless of 
his comforts and negligent of her duties. Who that 
passed that beautiful place, with its rich lawns, noble 
trees and magnificent views, would have suspected 
the discontented tempers and unsatisfied hearts that 
dwelt in that embowered paradise. Her child was 
a source of unmingled happiness to her as it grew in 
beauty and intelligence. But will the love of a child 
alone compensate for that want of companionship and 
sympathy that the heart asks for in vain where there 
is no equality of mind or years ? 


The society of her mother had been her greatest 
source of comfort during the last few years of her ex¬ 
istence, as she turned to her for that indulgence and 
love of which she felt the want more and more; and 
which was poured forth upon her more fully in her 
hour of disappointment than even in her petted child¬ 
hood by her doting parent. And now how gladly 
did she hail every little excuse the calls of life afforded 
her, the procuring a servant, the necessary purchases, 
Ac., to drive to the city anti spend as many hours as 
possible with that dear friend. And oh, how doubly 
happy was she on such occasions, if she were caught 
in a storm, or losing the boat, was compelled to 
remain a few days in that small house, which with 
its mean furniture she had once been so anxious to 
escape, but which was now to her the centre of all 
happiness, for there she found liberty, sympathy, 
love; and her mother acknowledged to herself that 
when she had so anxiously essayed to guard her 
child from every sorrow and trial of life, she had 
attempted a task not to be achieved upon earth. 
Cares and sorrows are the lot of earth’s children; 
but they fall comparatively lightly on those whose 
hearts are strengthened and sustained by an all-sup¬ 
porting and enduring love for those to whom fortune 
has connected their destiny. 

And was Mr. Gilmer happier for the new mode of 
life he had adopted ? No. Accustomed to the habits 
of a city, he was wanting in that personal activity 
necessary for the enjoyment of country pleasures, or 
keen interest in the agricultural improvement of his 
place. His literary pursuits, wanting the stimulus 
of congenial spirits, was degenerating into careless 
reading and sedentary habits, only diversified by light 
dozing; and, after spending the afternoon and even¬ 
ing hours in his library alone, there was a dreamy 
abstraction in his eye, that the keen vigilance of Mrs. 
Vivian having once detected, she knew immediately 
came neither from literary excitement nor intellectual 
meditation. Thus will the selfish pursuance of one’s 
own gratification, alone, fall back upon the head of 
him who essays to secure all for himself in yielding 
nothing to others. 

A wasted youth and useless manhood must end in 
a neglected and unhonored age. 

Should a few years bring forth a young and 
beauteous widow, society may look for the natural 
results of an unnatural youth, in that saddest of ano¬ 
malies, a gay widow. And should she essay a second 
“ Experiment of Living,” we fear that having been 
worldly when she should have been romantic, she 
will now be romantic when it would be more grace¬ 
ful, or at least more respectable, to be worldly, and 
the result will scarcely be less unfortunate and 
infinitely more ridiculous than the first. f. e. f. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE WRONG HOUSE. 

BY ML B. MONTGOMERY BIRD. 


I k.n'ow not what extraordinary conjunction of 
the stars took place on the first Friday of June, 
183-, nor how my own planet in particular, came 
to perform so many antics, in or out of its proper 
sphere. Before that day, I had never had an adven¬ 
ture in my life; the current of my existence had 
flowed as evenly and quietly as the stream of a mill 
pond; and no wit or skill of author-craft could have 
spun out my biography beyond the compass of a 
single paragraph. I was born, and I lived for 
twenty-five years—that is all: I lived in a village, 
too, and my name was (as it still is,) James J. 
Smith. There was nothing further in my history 
worthy of being mentioned; except that, at twenty- 
five years old, finding myself unencumbered by any 
near relatives, and possessed of a moderate estate, 
sufficient for all my reasonable wants, (and I had 
no unreasonable ones,) I began to weary of my 
rather dull and lonely existence, and cast about for 
means of relief. I was balancing between two 
great projects, one of travel, the other of matrimony; 
(both, indeed, in a very general way, for I was not 
in love with anybody, or any particular place;) 
when a letter from my old college-mate and corre¬ 
spondent, Harry Brown of Virginia, determined me 
in favour of the former. He was just forming a 
family party for a trip to Niagara; which party he 
invited me to join at Philadelphia, where he expect¬ 
ed to arrive at an early day; and he promised to 
bring along with him a very charming unmarried 
cousin of his, who might perhaps, he said, assist 
me in trying the other project, as soon as I got 
tired of travelling, provided only that I had the spi¬ 
rit (and it required great spirit) to woo and win 
her: all of which I regarded as a friendly pleasantry 
on the part of my old chum. 

I went accordingly to Philadelphia; and at Har¬ 
ry’s suggestion, took lodgings at a fashionable 
boarding-house, at which he intended stopping, and 
where I designed awaiting him. 

It was on Friday, in the afternoon, that I arrived; 
and having established myself in a comfortable 
chamber, I sallied out to see somewhat of the city, 
and inquire at the post-office for letters from my 
friend. I received two letters, one from Harry, of 
a somewhat mysterious quality; the other from a 
stranger, and of a character still more inexplica¬ 
ble; both of them written from Baltimore. Harry 
informed me that he was on the way with his par¬ 
ty, and hoped to be in Philadelphia the following 
day; and he added (and this was the mysterious 
part of his letter,) that his aforesaid handsome cou¬ 
sin was about to be snatched away from me by 
a particular fatality; yet he did notdespair, he said. 


of my yet winning her, provided he should imme¬ 
diately find me, upon reaching Philadelphia, and 
find me with mettle sufficient to undertake a most 
formidable, but splendid adventure. “ Confound 
his handsome cousin!” said I, “whom I never 
heard of before, except in his lost letter; and con¬ 
found his splendid adventures!” And with that, 
with the greatest equanimity, I banished the me¬ 
mory of both, to examine and wonder over the 
second letter from my unknown correspondent. It 
was as follows:— 

My dear boy :—Shall be in Philadelphia Friday 
evening, with E., to sign, seal, kiss and squabble, 
according to compact: place aforc-mentioncd. Shall 
expect you—rings, posies, blushes and hysterics. 
Always promised your dad I would, and I will. 

Vours resolutely, 

T. B. 

This letter was formally directed to James J. 
Smith, Esq. Posle restante, Philad’a; was mani¬ 
festly written in an old man’s hand; and as far os 
I could gather any sense from its odd and broken 
expressions, alluded to a marriage which was in 
progress, doubtless, between E. (who was she?) on 
the one part, and Mr. James J. Smith on the other. 
But who was Mr. James J. Smith? Not myself, 
certainly; who hod never dreamed of marriage, ex¬ 
cept as a future contingency, and had never made 
serious love or proposals to any human being. No; 
it was apparent—and this was confirmed by the 
allusion to tho “ aforementioned place,” well known 
of course to the person written to, but not to me, 
—that there was some other James J. Smith, be¬ 
sides myself, in the world, and in Philadelphia, for 
whom this letter was designed, and to whom, it 
was manifest from the terms of it, its loss might 
prove extremely inconvenient. 

Under these circumstances, I perceived I had 
nothing to do but to return it to the post-office, that 
it might reach my namesake, and I was retracing 
my steps for that purpose, when I was interrupted 
by a gentleman, or a person dressed liko a gentle¬ 
man, but I thought there was something unpleasing 
and sinister in his looks, who stepped up to me, 
and with a low bow and a grinning smile, told me 
“ he believed he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
James J. Smith?” 

“ That is certainly my name,” said I. “ But”— 

“ You haven’t the honour of my acquaintance!" 
interrupted the gentleman. “Exactly so: but I 
have the pleasure of producing my note of introduc¬ 
tion.” 

And with that, the fellow, clapping one hand on 
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my shoulder, in a very impudent, familiar way, 
displayed under my nose, not a note of introduction, 
but a note of hand, for some seventeen or eighteen 
hundred dollars, drawn in favour of a Simon some¬ 
body, I forget who, and signed, plainly and strongly 
enough, James J. Smith. 

“ All this, my friend,” said I, removing his hand 
from my shoulder, “is, doubtless, good and fair 
enough. The difficulty is, that it concerns some 
other James J. Smith, and not me: for I never 
wrote that note; nor, indeed, any other. You have 
made a mistake.” 

“ Very facetious, sir,” said the person. “ I should 
inform you, sir, that poor Simon being in difficulty, 
was under the necessity of parting with that little 
note to me, sir; and I paid him a very fair price 
for it, sir, because it was a debt of honour; and a 
debt of honour, sir,” here the rascal looked as if 
he meant to impress me with an awful sense of his 
courage and determination, “ a debt of honour, sir, 
I never find any difficulty in collecting.” 

“ The deuce take you and your debt of honour,” 
said I, waxing impatient. “ I tell you, sir”—But 
my gentleman interrupted me again. 

“No occasion to swear, my dear fellow. I don’t 
intend to trouble you just now. I know what 
brings you to town here: I know Old Rusty is 
coming, if he has not come already, and the rich 
young lady with him. The letter, sir, that you just 
received, sir.” Here the fellow burst into a laugh 
at the look of amazement I put on, at finding him 
so familiar with the mysterious epistle; and added, 
somewhat contemptuously, “ I did not think Mr. 
James J. Smith such a spooney, as to give the 
public the benefit of reading his letters over his 
shoulders in the street! In short, sir, as I said, 
I don’t intend to trouble you just now, nor to be 
gammoned hereafter. I shall wait, sir, till the 
happy hour is over; and then, sir, humbly claim to 
renew acquaintance, without renewing the note, 
sir! till when, your obedient servant to command, 
sir.” 

With that, my gentleman bowed and stalked 
off, stroking his whiskers with an air of unutter¬ 
able magnificence which I have never seen equalled 
by any but blacklegs. 

This little incident, besides moving somewhat of 
my choler, quite changed my resolution of restor¬ 
ing the letter to the post-office and thereby to my 
namesake. It seemed now apparent that my alter 
ego was some rascally adventurer, the fellow, as 
well as prey, of him who bore his note of hand; and 
it appeared, therefore, impossible that such a fellow 
could pretend, in any honest way, to the hand of 
the “ rich young lady,” referred to by the note¬ 
holder, and doubtless, the fair E. of the letter. I 
felt that I should punish, if not defeat the schemes 
of a rogue, and perhaps protect a deserving girl and 
a deceived parent, by keeping Mr. T. B.’s letter in 
my pocket, and into my pocket, accordingly, I 
thrust it. At all events, the interception of the let¬ 
ter would create delay; and delay might effect the 
desired purpose. 
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; I spent the remainder of the afternoon rambling 
about the city, viewing it, and, as I thought till the 
last moment, without further adventure. But just 
as I was hunting my way back to my boarding¬ 
house to tea, I was stopped by a sharp but rather 
; timid-looking young fellow, a tailor’s clerk, who 
begged my pardon, believed I was Mr. James J. 

■ Smith, reminded me that I owed a very long bill 
to his employers, Messrs. Snip and Shears, hinted 
i that they had written to me two or three times on 
the subject, observed that times were hard, and 
; concluded by insinuating the pleasure I would 
confer upon those gentlemen if I would be so good 
as to walk with him, forthwith, down to their shop, 
which was only seven or eight squares off. 

I replied to all this, that he had mistaken his 
man, that I owed Messrs. Snip and Shears nothing; 

1 and upon his presuming to express some incredu¬ 
lity at the denial, I threatened to break his bones; 
upon which he became alarmed and retreated. But 
I observed him following me at a distance, and 
dogging me all the way to my boarding-house. 

After tea, having no acquaintances in tho city, 
I went to one of the theatres to pass the evening, 
and passed it, in the main, very pleasantly. I was, 
indeed, at one time annoyed by the conduct of two 
or three well dressed, but noisy young fellows in 
the next box, who, from their discourse, I soon set 
down as gamblers and determined roues. One of 
them, who had Ted hair, I observed was very gen¬ 
teel in his appearance, but he was an abandoned 
desperado in his conversation: and from some re¬ 
marks which he and his companions let fall, I was 
struck with a sudden suspicion that he was no less a 
personage than my worthy namesake, Mr. James 
J. Smith himself. Thus, in the midst of their 
laughing and whispering, I overheard the expres¬ 
sions, “Old Rusty,” “the girl,” “rich and con¬ 
foundedly handsome,” “ hard-headed old hunks,” 
&c.; and Mr. Redhead himself swore with an oath, 
“ if the blood-suckers would give him but two days, 
he would hold up his head again with the best of 
them.” I tried in vain to catch the young fellow’s 
name; and soon after he had uttered the words re- 
j lated, another young man came into the box, and 
! told him, “ there were hawks on the wing;” upon 
1 which he looked alarmed, his companions laughed, 
and they all immediately left the theatre. 

I could then attend to the performance without 
| interruption; and I had been for some time absorbed 
in the interest of the scene, when I was suddenly 
aroused by a voice whispering in my car, “I say, 
Mr. James J. Smith, if you please, this is no plucc 
for a gentleman of your inches. There arc 
buzzards abroad, who’ll stop all marrying and 
giving in marriage. And if you mean to give up 
that chance, hang me, my fine fellow, if I shan’t 
be the first to arrest you!” 

I looked around, and was enraged to perceive 
the note-holder, who gave me a significant nod, 
and immediately walked away. “ How pro¬ 
voking,” thought I, “ to have all these vagabonds 
! take me for that rascal, my namesake. Yet there 
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is something, after all, in his counsel. It would 
not be agreeable to be arrested, even by mistake; 
since there is no one in the city to whom I can 
appeal for character and identity. To-morrow 
Brown will be here, and then I shall he safe 
enough.” 

These thoughts determined me to leave the 
theatre, and go home. But I had scarcely got the 
distance of a square before I had the misfortune to 
be tapped on the shoulder by an officer, who told 
me he had a writ for me on the suit of Messrs. 
Snip and Shears; and requested me to favour him 
with my company to the nearest magistrate’s. At 
the same time I perceived the tailor’s clerk, who 
had evidently kept me in view, and pointed me 
out to the officer. It was in vain for me to pro¬ 
test I was not the man intended; Mr. Clerk said 
“ the gentleman was very good at that story.” 
What, I asked myself, if it should happen not to 
suit the convenience of Messrs. Snip and Shears to 
attend at the magistrate’s? I felt very well assured 
I should be liberated as soon as they saw me; but 
they might have delegated the whole business to 
the clerk, who would not hesitate to swear I was 
James J. Smith, because I had admitted I was; 
and then bail would be demanded, and, for want 
of it, I must be immediately packed off to prison. 

The thought of this degradation filled me with 
sudden fury; and, without taking time to reflect 
upon the consequences, I knocked the officer 
down, though he was a burly fellow, twice as 
big as myself, kicked the little clerk into the 
gutter, and immediately ran off, hoping to make 
my way to the boarding-house, there to lie con¬ 
cealed until Brown should arrive in the city. 

This proved a more difficult undertaking than 
I expected; for there was immediately a great hue 
and cry raised; and, the streets being pretty full of 
people, (for it was not yet eleven o’clock,) I was 
followed and headed, and assailed on both flanks; 
so that it was only by tasking my activity to the 
utmost, and diving into every alley and by-way 
that offered, that I managed to avoid my pursuers. 
My greatest fear was of losing my way; for I knew 
but little of the city, and the uniformity of its streets, 
and the great family resemblance between all its 
houses, are very perplexing to a stranger. Yet I 
thought I was keeping the run of the streets, not¬ 
withstanding my various doublings; and by and 
by I was sure that a large house now in sight was 
| my boarding-house, because it looked exactly like 
it, and was similarly situated near an alley which— 
j or one the perfect fac-simile of it—I had taken no¬ 
tice of during the day. 

j As I came nigh the house I found myself cut off 
j from the doors by some persons, who were running 

[ from the opposite direction to intercept me. I 
therefore plunged down the alley, which was 
badly lighted, and soon conducted me to another 
, still darker one, which, I perceived, ran at the 
back of the houses, bounding the yards or gar¬ 
dens, which were merely inclosed with walls and 
fences, with a garden gate to each house. The 


idea struck me that I might perhaps enter the 
boarding-house through the garden gate, which I 
knew must be the second one, for the house itself 
was the second beyond the alley. I tried the latch; 
it did not yield; but I had not withdrawn my hand 
when the gate itself was thrown open; and, upon 
my rushing in, it was immediately closed again, 
and bolted behind me; and all this, I was certain, 
without ray having been seen from without; for 
none of my pursuers had got into the alley. Be¬ 
sides, the gale was overhung by a great tree, which 
durkened the alley and the whole yard; so that I 
could see nothing of the person who had let me 
in, except that it was a woman. And tills she 
made still more manifest, by taking me round the 
neck, and giving me a hearty buss, exclaiming, 

“Is it you, Jimmy, my dear! And how came 
you so latel and what is it makes all this racket 
and running?” 

“Oh!” whispered I, in some confusion, “there 
has been a fight, and the police arc taking up 
everybody.” 

“ That’s just like you, Jimmy, you goose,” said 
my unknown darling, giving me another buss; 
“ stopping to see every fight, though you might 
lose a fortune by it. But come along; don’t say a 
single word. I’ll take you up stairs. I’ve put out 
the lights. Have you got your Sunday’s best on ? 
Yes, I feel that you have. Don’t say one word, or 
somebody will discover us.” 

Who was my inamorata? That was more than 
I could tell. But it was evident she took me for 
some one else, her sweetheart; and that was a cha¬ 
racter which, to avoid discovery, I felt compelled 
to keep up, until I had got into the house, when 1 
designed giving her the slip, and retreating to my 
own chamber. But this, I found, was an achieve¬ 
ment not to be immediately effected; for, first, she 
held me very, lovingly round the neck in bonds; 
and, next, when we got into the house through the 
back door, it was so dark that I could recognise 
nothing I knew; everything was novelty and mys¬ 
tery. But I could hear various sounds of mirth 
and chatter, and especially two or three pianos and 
other musical instruments, echoing in different 
parts of the house. 

In this confused state the damsel led me up to a 
little room at the head of the stairs on the second 
story, where, being, if possible, still more in the 
dark than ever, she gave me a new hug, and 
said,— 

> “ Now, Jim, lad, I’ll tell you all about it, and 
what you are to do, exactly. You see, she is to 
run away,” (she! thought I; what she?) “ and I 
with her—at least, she thinks so. We are to go 
off in the cars to Baltimore; they go in half an 
hour; and she’s in a great hurry. I suppose she 
has a lover down there; but he can’t be worth 
having, if he won’t come after her. We are to go 
off in men’s clothes; because we shall travel by 
night, and nobody will know us, or follow us. I 
am to wear whiskers—just such nice big whiskers 
as you’ve got, Jimmy—so as to look old and fierce, 
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awl keep people off; and she’s to be my little j 
brother, a schoolboy. Aint it fine, Jim?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said I, beginning to wonder and be 
interested at this opening of plot and conspiracy ] 
among people I did not know, and marvelling what j 
share I was expected to play in the drama. j 

“I’ve no doubt,” quoth my new acquaintance, 

“ she would give me a heap of money; for she’s 
rich, and she loves me; and I told her I was once 
rich too—or my father was before me—(which 
was no more than the truth) for all I’m no more j 
now than a chambermaid.” j 

“Oho!” thought I, “are you there, Abigail!” 

“ But here’s my idea, Jim,” she continued, with 
vivacity, “ and it’s a good one. If the young lady 
might give me much, how much more might the 
old gentleman give me—he who has got all the 
chinks in his own hands—when he finds the 
young lady is gone, lost away, as it might be, for 
ever, how much would he give me to restore her? 
Why. I reckon, a whole fortune; and so I am re¬ 
solved upon it. And here’s the way we are to 
manage it. Instead of my running off with her, 
you are to do it, pretending to be me,- and she 
won’t know the difference, because of the dark¬ 
ness, (you are to talk only in whispers,) and she 
will think the disguise makes such an alteration! 
Then, instead of taking her to the cars, you take 
her right home to our house; she knows no more 
of the town than she does of the moon; then you 
can pretend to be frightened and run into the 
house for shelter, and then it is too late for the 
cars, and she must wait till next night, you know; 
and she can sleep in my room, and there you lock 
her up safe till morning. Then I come and finish 
the business, and get the fortune; and then, Jim, 
we’ll get married and set up for ourselves!” 

Here the faithless Abigail gave me another em¬ 
brace, expressive of delight and triumph; and then, 
charging me to remain quiet until she returned, 
slipped from the room, and left me shut up in 
darkness. I hesitated whether or not to obey her. 
My first inclination was, certainly, to creep out, 
now that the coast was clear, and find my way to 
my own apartment, and yet I had a fancy to fol¬ 
low the adventure to its end, so far, at least, as to 
see that the eloping lady came to no mischief. 
But when I began to question who this adventu¬ 
ress could be, and to remember that, although I 
had seen a great many young ladies at the tea- 
table ih the evening, none of them were particu¬ 
larly handsome, I confess I lost so much of my in¬ 
terest in the matter as to resolve to finish my share 
of it instanter, retire to bed, and leave the incognita 
to her destinies. I began to grope for the door, not 
without making some noise against opposing chairs 
and tables, when the door was suddenly opened, 
and I was horrified by a man’s voice, murmuring, 
in an eager whisper, 

“ I say, Suke, confound it, where are you! and 
why don’t you speak to me?” 

My fears told me the new-comer could be no 
other than Jimmy, the loitering sweetheart and 


confederate of Abigail, or Susan, as her name ap¬ 
peared to be. I kept as still as a mouse, intending, 
as soon as he should have crept by me, to slip out 
of the room. But fate, or Jimmy, had determined 
otherwise. “I say, Sukey,” he murmured, “why 
did you bolt the gate? Why didn’t you let me in! 
Why don’t you speak? I know you’re here, for I 
heard you. And now, you jade, I’ve caught you!” 
In fact, he had. But no sooner did his fingers 
come in contact with a whiskered cheek and a 
velvet coat-collar, than he uttered a dismal cry, 
“Oh! lord! it’s a man!” and turned to retreat. 
But I had the advantage of him, and was nearest 
the door, just as the scheming Susan, perhaps 
alarmed at the bustle, came running into the room 
with a light, but at the sight of me she was so ter¬ 
rified that both she and her light dropped on the 
floor together, the latter going out in the fall; so 
that I had just time to notice that she was a buxom 
wench of eighteen or twenty, that the door was left 
wide open, and that the passage to which it led was 
the exact counterpart of that in the boarding-house 
on which my chamber lay; to which, therefore, I 
felt I could now make my way without further 
trouble. It was under a sudden impulse, and with 
the idea of punishing the treacherous chambermaid, 
that, as I stepped out, I closed and locked the door, 
for I felt the key was on the outside; and so left 
her and Jimmy to settle their difficulties as they 
might, together. 

I felt along the passage for the third door, which, 
I had no doubt, led into my chamber. I reached 
it and was in the act of scratching about with my 
fingers for the knob, when the door was opened, 
and, to my unutterable confusion, I was seized upon 
by a young female, who, drawing me immediately 
in, and closing the door, said, with a whispering 
voice,broken by merriment, “How quick you arc! 
All dressed already! What an immense big boy 
you make! Where did you get such magnificent 
whiskers?” 

It was now that the idea first burst upon me that 
I had got into the wrong house; for I saw, at a 
glance, this was none of my chamber. It was a 
lady’s boudoir, or anteroom to a sleeping apart¬ 
ment, from the open door of which latter apartment 
came a dim ray of light, by which it was obscurely 
illuminated. There was just light enough for me 
to make out objects, to discover my extraordinary 
blunder, to see (or part of this, perhaps, I fancied) 
that ray new friend, who received me so warndy 
and familiarly, was a young lady irresistibly charm¬ 
ing and beautiful, (oh! what a voice she had! and 
the touch of her hand set me beside myself,) while 
her expressions made it apparent that she was no 
less a person than the fair incognita, Susan’s em¬ 
ployer, and that she had mistaken me for Susan 
dressed in man’s apparel. 

“ Where did you get such magnificent whiskers 
she cried, and she actually pulled them with her 
fingers, in pure admiration. “ I never could have 
believed, she continued, laughing, “you could be 
[ so changed by clothes; that you would make such 
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a beautiful young man! I declare I feel as if I 
wanted you to make love to me!” 

There was no resisting such an appeal as that. 

I immediately clasped her in my arms, and ravished 
a kiss from her lips, by which she was thrown into 
almost convulsions of laughter. 

“Out, you hussy!” she cried; “men are not so 
impudent. Bless me, don’t be so ridiculous. There 
now, that’s enough. But I wish I might light upon 
some such handsome young fellow for a sweetheart. 

I wonder how I shall look in my boy’s clothes! 
But come along and help me, for I shall never get 
the queer things on without assistance.” 

And here the beautiful creature made as if she 
would have pulled me along into the chamber; at 
which, in great terror, I dropped on my knees, and, 
seizing upon her hand, exclaimed, 

“Forgive me, dear madam. I have deceived 
you; or, rather, you have deceived yourself. I am 
not Susan, I am-” 

At the first tone of my voice, for I had not 
spoken before, she turned wildly upon me. We 
were nearer the door of the chamber, and the light j 
shone upon my face as I knelt. I never saw such > 
a change from radiant mirthfulness to the extre- ; 
mity of terror. I saw she was going to shriek, and | 
I sprang up and placed my hand over her mouth. 

“ For heaven’s sake, madam,” I cried, “ do not j 
ruin me, and perhaps yourself. I will not insult 
you. I am a gentleman, the victim of a most ex¬ 
traordinary blunder, which has caused this intru¬ 
sion, and made me an unexpected confidant in 
your intended elopement. Pray, madam, don’t 
faint.” Certainly she looked so much like it that 
I was obliged to support her, and she was com- 
pelled to suffer me. “ I will make every reparation; < 
I will retire. Nay, I will even assist you to fly; j 
for Susan is faithless, (she designed to betray you,) 
and you need a faithful attendant.” 

“ Sir—sir—sir,” stammered the beauty, to whom 
these allusions to the elopement gave life, while 
they covered her with blushes; “ I need nothing 
but your immediate departure. For heaven’s sake 
go. Oh! what, what will become of me?” And 
she wrung her hands and burst into tears. 

I never could stand a woman’s tears; who can? 
And those of the beautiful stranger cut me to the 
soul, while they completed the fascination of my 
spirit. It was all over with me in a moment. I 
felt that l had suddenly fallen in love with her, 
and none the less deeply forknowing no more who 
. she was, and what were her qualities, than if she 
had just stepped down from the moon; and fallen 
in love, too, to that pitch of desperation, the point 
of magnanimity. So down I dropt on my knees 
again, and again seized her hand, which she vainly 
tried to snatch from me; while I, not doubting her 
tears were, in part at least, owing to the interrup¬ 
tion of the elopement and her consequent fears of 
losing her lover, energetically repeated my offers 
of assistance, declaring, on the word of a gentle¬ 
man, that I would faithfully carry her to the arms 
of her lover, even, I added, in a rage of jealousy 
23 * 


and despair, “ if I have to blow my own brains out 
the moment after.” 

“ Sir,” said she, hastily, “ I have no lover; I was 
not going to run away to a lover.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried I, “ for now you can 
run away with one! Madam, I am a gentle¬ 
man, and man of fortune, single, unengaged, and 
I love and adore you. My name is James J. 
j Smith—” Here she jerked away her hand, but I 
j jumped up and caught it again; for, though she 
| started from me, it was not a start of displeasure. 

. On the contrary, she blushed, and trembled, and 
, looked pleased—I was sure she did—and she grew 
) more pleased the more I told her bow much I 
{ adored her; and when I presumed on her growing 
> affection to throw my arm round her waist, she 
began to smile and giggle; in fact, I thought she 
| was going into hysterics, which is a proof of over- 
; powering feeling; when—oh! surprise and mortifi¬ 
cation!—she burst into a laugh, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
it is too ridiculous! But pray go,” she added 
hastily; “for if Susan should return and find 
you-” 

“No fear of her,” I cried; “for I left her safe 
locked in her room along with Jimmy. I took 
care of the traitress and her confederate.” 

“You did!” said the beauty, looking astonish¬ 
ment and inquiry. “ Perhaps then,” she continued 
hesitatingly, “ as—as you won't go,” (oh! what an 
enchanting way of telling me I might stay! N o 
wonder I kissed her! but it was a wonder how 
well she bore it!) “As you won’t go, perhaps 
you will tell me how you came to lock her up, 
and who Jimmy is, and how you got into this 
house, and this room; for I am very curious, and 
—and ” 

“ You have a right to know all about it. It was 
all a blunder, the happiest, darlingcst blunder that 
ever was made. You must know,” said I, “ I 
thought this was my own boarding-house, Mrs. 
E.’s.” 

“ No,” said the beauty, sweetly, “ it is Mrs. F.’s.” 

“ I shall love Mrs. F. as long as I live! I made 
the mistake the more readily, because, being beset 
by the police for knocking down a rascally fellow, 
who had insulted me in the street,” (I did not like 
to tell my charmer of the arrest, lest she should 
conceive some suspicion of me,) “ I attempted to 
get home through by-ways and the garden gate. 
Susan let me in; she was waiting for that rascally 
Jimmy, her sweetheart, who was to pretend to 

conduct you to the cars-” 

“Oh! no,” said my mistress; “I never heard of 
Jimmy. Susan was to take me, and she was to 
be dressed in men’s clothes—you know how I 
mistook you—what a great mistake I made!” 

“ Oh that it could be made over again!” said I, 
sincerely enough. And I then proceeded with the 
story as I have already narrated it, exposing the 
schemes and the punishment, such as it was, of 
Susan, and describing the illusion—the persuasion 
of its being my own chamber, in my own board¬ 
ing house—under which I had entered her boudoir. 
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; « And now, my adored creature,” said I, “if eloping 
is necessary, let us start forthwith, and we can be 
married before the cars start. *Tis but stopping at 
the first parson’s or magistrate’s.” 

“But—but,” murmured my mistress, with the 
sweetest accents, “ would you really marry me— 
without knowing me?” 

“I would, I will” said I, clasping her in my 
arms. “ I take you for better or for worse, be¬ 
lieving—for uiy soul tells me it—that you are an 
angel.” 

“Oh! James!” said she, meltingly, "don't you 
know me? I am Ellen, little Ellen, cousin Ellen! 
Didn’t you get father’s letter!” 

Heavens! what a surprising climax to the day’s 
adventure! Was I to get my namesake’s letters, 
father his debts, and marry his intended wife into 
the bargain? No wonder the dear creature should 
melt so soon, to find in me her supposed cousin 
and destined husband. But how was it she could 
be so deceived? Certainly she must have known 
her own cousin. And what was she going to elope 
for? These questions, and various others, which 
came crowding into my brain, were, without my 
asking them, (for, in fact, I was for awhile speech¬ 
less,) answered by the darling Ellen herself; who, 
with looks of the most confiding fondness, as if the 
matter was now quite settled, murmured— 

“ Aint it strange that we should come together 
so, and that we should love, without knowing each 
other? But how should we, since we have never 
been together since we were children! And I 
thought you had red hair, too! How foolish! And 
when I thought you were only Susan disguised, 
and wished I had just such a handsome looking 
person for a sweetheart, I said nothing but the 
truth; for, indeed, I loved you when I thought you 
were only Susan! And to think that I was going 
to run away from you! Oh! how unhappy I 
should have been if I had; and how happy I am 
that I did not!” And here my dear cousin (my 
cousin, indeed!) threw her arms round my neck in 
| the sweetest way imaginable. I returned the ca- 

1 * ress, but expressed some of my astonishment by 
echoing her words— 

“Run away from me, indeed! from your cousin!” 

* “Oh! you know, I thought you had red hair? 

and I never could abide red hair,” said she. “And 
S then, father—if you remember father—you know 
l he is so odd and obstinate. And then that con- 
j tract--” 

! “ Contract!” said I, “ what contract!” 

j “ Why, with uncle John, to be sure; though it 
\ was not a contract, but only a promise? for, you 
\ know, ever since I was born, father and uncle 
> John were determined we should be married 
S together, for some of their wise reasons about the 
S property. Now, cousin James,” continued Ellen, 
! with unabated affection, which was the more 
i agreeable, because these hints of the contract, or 
> promise, with the wise reasons about property, 
s struck a sudden chill in my bosom, as suggesting 
i some great obstacles that might arise to my new¬ 


born love—“ now cousin,” continued the dear girl, j 
“ because I thought you had red hair, and because j 
they were going to marry me to you whether I > 
would or not, I hated you—it was so foolish and i 
wicked!—but I don’t hate you now. And when ! 
we started off on this jaunt to Niagara, and father j 
told me I must be first married to you, here in \ 
Philadelphia, I hated you more than ever; and 
when father told me that he had written to you to :■ 
meet us to-day, and that he expected you, and > 
if you came I should perhaps marry you to-night, ! 
I could endure it no longer. And so I made a j 
confidante of that treacherous Susan, and we were { 
to run away together.” > 

“ And whither,” quoth I, “ were you going? and i 
why in boy’s clothes?” j 

“ Oh!” replied Ellen laughing, “we were going i 
home, to be sure; and the disguise was to prevent { 
our being tracked. I thought it would be so fine i 
to be snug and safe at home, while father was j 
hunting for me in all sorts of places; and then, j 
after I had managed, through friends, to get him j 
to let me ofi* from the contract, he would be so de- > 
lighted to find I had not run away, after all; for j 
going home is not eloping, is it?” j 

Oh! how I adored the dear, simple creature; and f 
how I trembled with fear, lest, after all, I should > 
lose her. Would she love me so well when she j 
discovered I was not her cousin, the betrothed of j 
her childhood? for it was evident that idea now ( 
gave her pleasure, however previously disagree¬ 
able. Must I continue to deceive her? Could I 
succeed in deceiving her father? and could I ex¬ 
pect her of him without deceiving him? Might 
not their James J. Smith step in, and snatch the 
prize out of my grasp? Was I not wronging him ■ 
and them by permitting myself to bear (for cer¬ 
tainly I had not assumed) his character. No! My 
namesake was a rogue; and, by ousting him, I se¬ 
cured him his deserts, and the others perhaps—it 
could not be otherwise—their happiness. Besides, 
could I give up Ellen? “ She, at least,” thought I, 

“ will forgive me the deceit.” 

“ And here I am, after all, Ellen, dearest of my 
soul,” I said, determined upon a desperate move; 

“ and now, do you hate me?” 

“No, James; it’s just as father wants.” 

“ And will you marry me?” 

“Yes; if father wishes.” 

“ And to-night?” 

“ If—if father insists upon it!” 

“ Well, my beloved, if he don’t insist upon it, I 
do. Where is he?" 

“ Oh!” replied Ellen, “just over in his parlour 
there, nodding over the papers. He was quite 
angry because you were not here to receive him, 
and because you did not come all day.” 

“ I did not get into town till this afternoon, and, 
of course, have not long been in possession of his 
letter.” 

I drew it from my pocket; and how I blessed the 
rascally note-holder who prevented my tetuming 
it to the post-office! 
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“ I wonder if he will recollect me?” I said; and 
for the life of me I could not say it in any other 
than a trembling voice. 

“Oh! no,” replied Ellen; “for it is fourteen or 
fifteen years since he saw you, you know; and he 
only remembers you as a red-headed schoolboy. I 
am so glad your hair has changed to such a beau¬ 
tiful brown!” 

“ Let us go see him, and ask his blessing!” 

“ He will be so suprised!” said Ellen. 

The parlour was but across the passage. Six 
steps brought us into the presence of my venerable 
uncle, of whom I did not so much as know the 
name. All I knew of it was the initials, T. B., 
as subscribed in the letter. He started up from his 
nap, giving me a grim look of inquiry. 

“ Cousin James, father,” said Ellen, with a 
blush. 

“ Dear sir,” said I, dashing in, “ rejoiced to see 
you. Looking at my hair, I see; not so red as in 
old times, sir! Did not arrive till late this after¬ 
noon; hence my misfortune in just getting your last 
favour.” I flung it on the table. “ Am delighted 
with Ellen; and she, I hope, with me. Beg your 
fatherly blessing.” 

And down we popped at his feet. 

The old gentleman stared at us with astonish¬ 
ment and delight. “Bless my heart!” he cried; 
“ why where did you stumble on her! and how did 
you bring her into such a good humour?” 

“ Oh! sir, I have been sitting with her this half 
hour, in her boudoir, and-” 

“Ah! you dog, I like your spirit; daughter first 
and dad afterwards!” 

“ And, sir,” continued I, “ she finds my hair is 
not quite so red as she thought it was.” 

“ Bravo, lad! and she'll have you!” 

“ This very night, sir, if you insist upon it, as I 
hope you will.” 

“ Io triumplie / I do—I will. Do you hear 
me, Nell! I insist upon your marrying him im¬ 
mediately.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ellen. 

“Ring the bell for a parson. How we shall 
nick that rascally Harry! Was trying to stop the 
match; had some villanous plan of his own; and 
was quite afraid of him; abused you like a pick¬ 
pocket. Shall chouse him handsomely. Oh! a 
parson! a parson! a kingdom for a parson!” 

And my venerable father-in-law skipped across 
the floor, rung the bell, squeezed my hand, kissed 
his daughter, rang the bell again, and performed 
various other feats, which were, in their effects, of 
a truly legerdemain character; for, within ten 
minutes, as if by a trick of magic, I, who, thirty 
minutes before, was a heart-free bachelor, free of 
the world and woman, was standing in a wedding 
group, composed of persons, all of them entire 
strangers, my bride, my father-in-law, the clergy¬ 
man, with his book, the lady of the house, and 
some other persons, admitted as witnesses to the 
ceremony, about to be married to a lady whose 
name I did not actually yet know! The haste, the 
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bustle, the extraordinary transition, my hopes, my 
apprehensions, my ignorance, all combined to 
throw me into a wlrirl of confusion, during which 
the ceremony was begun, and conducted very little 
to my edification; for I cannot say I distinguished 
one word, until my ears were suddenly struck by 
the important question, “ Do you, James J. Smith, 
take this woman to be your wedded wife,” &c.l 
At that moment I was struck with the enormous 
absurdity of taking such a leap in the dark—of 
marrying a woman who, for aught I could tell, 
might be— But, as I was going to bolt, (for, 
truly, that was the impulse then on me,) I caught 
a view of the bride's face stealing to me an up¬ 
turned glance, so full of goodness, purity, affection, 
and heaven knows what other divine qualities, that 
fear changed to rapture, and I uttered the import¬ 
ant “ year” with all the emphasis of resolution. 

How I quickened into life now, and pricked up 
my ears to hear my wife’s name! 

“ Do you, Ellen Brown-” 

I felt as if struck by a forty-jar charge of elec¬ 
tricity. The name confounded, without illumi¬ 
nating me. In truth, I had no time for comparing 
facts and making inferences; • for, just as the 
clergyman breathed the expected name of my 
charmer, the door flew open, and a man rushed 
in, hastily exclaiming, “ Hold! hold! I forbid the 
bans!” 

Conceive the confusion of all present at this ex¬ 
traordinary interruption; and conceive my surprise, 
when, snatching Ellen into my arms, determined to 
maintain my right to her against all mankind, but 
: particularly against James J. Smith, the genuine , 
; who, I doubted not, was the cause of the interrupt 
\ tion—conceive my surprise, I say, when, turning 
\ to this detested personage, my eyes fell, not upon 
: my red-headed namesake, but my old friend and 
j college-mate, Harry Brown, of Virginia! That he 
; should be here! that he should cause such a dan- 
i gerous interruption! that he should turn against 
! me, his old friend, and ruin me! I gnashed my 
; teeth at him; I raised my hand in a furious 
! menace; and, if there had been a pistol in it, I 
! certainly should have blown his brains out. 

| “You forbid the bans, you scoundrel!” said my 
! father-in-law, in a rage equal to my own; “you, 
! you dog, you! you forbid the bans!” 

; He was approaching my friend irefully. But 
; Harry was looking at me. His face lighted up 
| with wonder, followed by an air of recognition 
! and delight; and, smothering, or trying to smother, 
: a laugh, and laying his finger significantly along 
; his nose, as he looked at me, he repeated, though 
| in very altered accents—in fact, he could scarce 
! speak for laughing— 

! “ Yes, I forbid the bans—until Mrs. Brown gets 

| up! She is on the stairs. What, uncle, do you 
: expect to marry Nell off, without allowing us to 
! be witnesses. Here she is.” Enter Mrs. Harry 
| Brown, a fine-looking young matron, but not so 
: fine as my Nelly. “You thought to give us the 
slip, by taking the morning boat, and changing 
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your board in g-house. You forgot the evening 
train, and my skill in hunting down fugitives!” 

“And you don’t oppose the match then, you 
dog!” cried my father-in-law, “and you don t 
know anything against cousin Jim, after all 

“Oh, no; nothing at all! I approve of the 
match with all my heart and soul; and pray pro¬ 
ceed with it as quickly as possible. You, Ellen 
Brown, do take this man— But I beg the rev¬ 
erend gentleman’s pardon.” 

The ceremony was resumed, and in two minutes 
I was married. 

“Victoria!” cried Harry Brown, seizing my 
hand, and so interrupting the first nuptial em¬ 
brace, with which, according to the fashion, I was 
saluting my wife. “ I congratulate you, cousin 
James J. Smith, upon having married the finest 
girl and richest heiress in Virginia; the very girl 
I intended for you! Oh! you dog,who could have 
thought you had the wit and spirit to accomplish 
the ‘splendid adventure’ without my assistance? 
Know your relations! Don’t you see, my wife 
wants to kiss her unknown cousin? You kiss 
her, and I’ll kiss Nelly! Ha! ha! ha!” 

And here my friend went into such explosions 
of laughter and rejoicing as amazed everybody ex¬ 
cept me, who began to be aware of the full extent 
of my good fortune. 

In the midst of this joyous tumult enter another 
unexpected visitor. Death! it was the red-headed 
gentleman of the theatre; the true James J. Smith, 
as my fears told me, and as was rendered still more 
evident by his first words to my father-in-law. 
“Sir,” said the young gentleman, grasping him 
affectionately by the hand, “ I have, I believe, the 
honour of speaking to my dear uncle, Thomas 
Brown, and of introducing to him his unworthy 
nephew, James J. Smith.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried the old gentleman, and 
could no more; for he was struck dumb with 
astonishment. 

“Had the misfortune, in some unaccountable j 
way,” continued the new comer, “to miss your j 
last favour, promised to arrive to-day,” (and here ! 
the villain drew out some former letter,) “ and ; 
only heard of your being here by accident. But 
that—I can’t be mistaken! Permit me to pay my 
respects to my dear cousin!” 

And up stepped Alter Ego, with captivating 
smile and extended hand, to my astonished wife, 
whoni he saluted as his dear cousin Ellen—Miss 
Brown.” 

“ Mrs. James J. Smith, sir,” said I. 

« That is to be!” added Red-head, with delight¬ 
ful suavity. 

I looked round to my friend Harry for assist¬ 
ance; for, I confess, at this moment my heart 
failed me, not that I had any fear of my contempt¬ 
ible namesake, indeed, but I dreaded the effect of 
the denouement upon my wife and father-in-law, 
both of whom appeared very much discomposed by 
the new turn of affairs. Harry looked as if about 
going into another burst of merriment; but he 


nodded his head, as if to bid me dash ahead, with¬ 
out fear. 

“ Mrs. James J. Smith that is, sir,” said I. 
“This lady is my wife.” 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, “J am Janies J. 
Smith!” 

« Sir,” said I, “ so am I!” 

“James Junes Smith,” cned Red-head, “this 
lady’s cousin!” 

“James John Smith,” cried I, “this lady’s hus¬ 
band!” 

“Uncle!” exclaimed James Jones, with a look 
of horror and despair, “you have married Ellen to 
an impostor! and I am ruined for ever.” 

“ What! an impostor!” cried Mr. Brown; “call 
for a constable!” 

“ If you do,” said I, “ he will only arrest your 
nephew there, not me, as your nephew knows full 
well. The young man speaks the truth, at least, 
in park He is your nephew, and he is ruined for 
ever; as I know as well as he; for, this afternoon, 
I was dunned upon an unpaid note of his for a 
debt of honour, a gambling debt, of near two 
thousand dollars, and was arrested, besides, for a 
tailor’s bill of-” 

« Oh! for heaven’s sake!” interrupted my rival, 
deprecatingly. 

« And,” continued I, unmercifully, “ it is but an 
hour since I heard him, in the public theatre, when 
warned to beware of the * hawks and buzzards 
who were on the watch for him, boast, to his 
gambling friends, of his ‘rich and confoundedly 
handsome’ cousin here, the daughter of * Old Rusty,’ 
a ‘hard-headed old hunks,’ as a resource that 
would enable him to ‘ hold up his head again 
with the best of them.* ” 

“Done fof, by jingo!” said Mr. James Jones 
Smith, and sneaked out of the Toom. 

“ Oh! the abandoned villain!” quoth my father- 
in-law. 

“ And if you want more evidence of his worthi¬ 
ness,” said Harry, stepping to my aid, “ I can give 
it; and you know, uncle, I warned you I had heard 
strange tales of him. When I came round here 
with Mrs. Brown, to see you, and heard you were 
marrying away Nelly, I thought it was to him; 
and that's the reason I forbade the bans.” 

“ Ay, sir; and you countenanced, you aided and 
abetted this worthy personage,” said Mr. Brown, 
senior, giving me a look as black as midnight; 
, “you helped, you even instigated, a rascally im- 
: postor,” here the old man gave way to rage, and 
; Ellen began to cry, “ to cheat and deceive my girl; 
j to rob me of my daughter.” 

1 “No impostor at all,” said Harry. (I wouli 
have said the same thing; but he took the wort 
out of my mouth.) “ He is a gentleman, uncle 
my old friend and college-mate; and the very mar 
I wished to substitute for his namesake; the ver} 
man I hinted about to you; though I never tolc 
you his name. For, in honesty, I must confess 
had some thoughts, if no other turn would serve 
of getting him to personate your nephew, and si 
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cheat you into accepting a worthier son-in-law. 
He has rushed into the adventure on his own sug¬ 
gestion,” (here Harry began to laugh again,) 
“ and, I vow, I admire and love him all the better 
for his spirit.” 

“It was a villanous deception,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

“ I declare, sir,” said I, “ it was an unpremedi¬ 
tated, an accidental one altogether. An extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance” (and here I related it) 
“threw me into Ellen’s boudoir; where, upon 
mentioning my name, (and James J. Smith— 
James John Smith—is my name, sir,) she herself 
hailed me as her cousin; from whom I found her 
just on the point of running away.” 

“ Oh! James,” said Ellen, “don’t tell on me!” 

“ I had never seen her before; I knew not who 
she was; yet I fell desperately in love with her; 
and, to improve the opportunity, (which I must 
otherwise have lost,) I allowed her to remain de¬ 
ceived. I did deceive you, in appearing as your 
nephew; for I saw that, otherwise, you would re¬ 
ject me. Yet you must give me credit for disin¬ 
terested motives, sir, and for a true uncompro¬ 
mising affection for your daughter; since I stood 
up to marry her without knowing who she was, 
without knowing even so much as her name.” 

“ Very fine, indeed,” said the snarling Mr. 
Brown; “but as you had heard your namesake 
talk of the ‘ rich,’ as well as ‘ devilish handsome’ 
daughter of the ‘hard-headed Old Rusty,’ (con¬ 
found the jackanapes!) you must permit me to 
believe you were reminded of her two recommen¬ 
dations together-” 

“ I declare,” interrupted I, “ I hadn’t time to 
think of anything but her beauty.” 

“ But, sir,” continued my father-in-law, sternly, 
“ my nephew forgot to let you, and his rascally 
associates know, sir, that my daughter’s riches, 


sir, depended upon the will of her father, sir; and 
that she will never get a penny, sir, for marrying 
a man I disapprove of, sir!” 

“ Then, sir,” said I, “ I am proud to assure you 
that fortune has placed me beyond the necessity of 
lamenting your disapproval; for, thank heaven, I 
have enough, and more than enough, to secure 
your daughter’s happiness, if love and a hand¬ 
some competency can secure it.” 

“ Shall have it all!” said “ Old Rusty,” grasping 
my hand warmly; “ for I was only trying you; and 
I see you are a good fellow. Confound that ras¬ 
cally nephew! what an escape we have had! And 
it is all owing to his” (this was spoken to Harry 
and the others) “ having the same name, being a 
better fellow, and not having red hair!” 

“ And you aint my cousin, after all!” murmured 
the soft voice of Ellen in my cor. 

“ No, my love; but-” 

“ But my husband! Oh! it is very funny. But 
I shall love you all the better. And I am so glad 
you deceived us; otherwise father might have never 
consented.” 

“ And if he had not?” 

“ Then, perhaps—yes, then—if you had asked 
me—I should have run away with you! But now 
let us liberate Susan, and give her a scolding.” 

“Oh!” said the lady of the house, “she, or her 
Jimmy, has picked tho lock, and thoy have run 
away together.” 

“ Well, let her go,” said Ellen, “fate has pro¬ 
vided me a better travelling companion; and 
I do not care now how soon we start oif to 
Niagara.” 

Ah! the dear creature! She has not yet ceased 
to laugh and rejoice over the oddity of our court¬ 
ship and marriage; and, as for me, I never recount, 
without a thrill of pleasure, my half hour’s Adven¬ 
tures in the Wrong House. 
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“ How very beautiful. Aunt Agatha, you 
must have been if you resembled your minia¬ 
ture,” exclaimed a bright and lovely girl, 
who had been intently gazing on a miniature, 
to a lady scarcely beyond the prime of life, 
with the remains of great beauty in her ex¬ 
pressive countenance. “How I should like 
to have been you.” 

“Anna,” said the lady, “ that is very un¬ 
wisely said; listen to me, and you shall henr 
why it is.—Yes, I was called beautiful; my 
mother, though kind and loving, loved me 
for my beauty, my father was pro.ud of it, 
my schoolmates flattered me, and my mirror 
whispered their praises were true. We 
were surrounded with luxuries; the com¬ 
forts riches could procure were ours. I was 
an only child, a vain and spoiled one. The 
only sorrow I knew from infancy to woman¬ 
hood was the death of my mother; vain ns I 
was, T loved her, and 1 grieved long and bit¬ 
terly for her loss. But dress arid the excite¬ 
ment of my entrance in the gay world, soon 
subdued my grief. I was admired, caressed, 
and flattered ; poets dedicated their lays to 
me ; painters begged I would honor them, 
by sitting to them for my portrait. I was 
surrounded with suitors, and though scarce 
eighteen, tyas a reigning belle. You may 
wonder that I never loved: no! I despised 
the crowd of fools too much ever to love 
them. I sometimes thought I never should, 
until one evening, at a very gav and large 
assembly, I was introduced to a Mr. Aubrey. 

He was very handsome, with noble features, 
and dark expressive eyes; but that which 
struck me most, was his difference from all 
whom I had yet seen. He took merely a 
passing notice of me, bowing politely, and 
hurrying on, yet his figure haunted me, my 
gay spirits forsook me, and I hastened 
home. 

“ Again and again we met, and one even¬ 
ing he seated hirnself beside me and com¬ 
menced a conversation. I had heard of him 
long before I saw him; his praises had been 
rung in my ears, and when I heard the tones 
of his musical voice, and saw his dark eye 
flashing ns he spoke, I resolved, if heart could 
be won, I would win Edward Aubrey’s. He 
was very attentive to me during the evening, 
and I was satisfied. I put forth all my pow¬ 
ers to obtain the end I desired, and 1 saw I 
had conquered. 

“ Did I love him 1 yes, I had in striving to 
win his heart lost my own. I loved him 
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deeply, truly, with all the first fervor of 
feeling, all the devotedness of a youthful 
heart. 

“‘Agatha,’ he said tome, ‘when I first 
saw you, I thought you vain, proud, and a 
coquette, but by degrees I saw how mistaken 
I was; 1 saw you scorned the flatterers who 
fawned upon you, and that you were worthy 
all the love a true heart can bestow.’ 1 
blushed at his praises, Anna, for I felt I did 
not deserve them, ‘ but,’ he continued,‘can 
you, will you, dearest Agatha, accepta heart 
that loves you truly.’ My answer was not 
nay, and we were happy. You would think, 
Anna, my vanity was overcome: no, it was 
too deep seated to be so easily rooted up. 
For a long time, his slightest glance could 
suppress my levity ; but one evening, accom¬ 
panied by my father, I went to a ball, Ed¬ 
ward having promised to join us there. I was 
introduced to Lord Everton, a very silly con¬ 
ceited, coxcombical young man. I forgot for 
the while my prudent resolutions of never 
coquetting, and in the midst of a violent flir¬ 
tation, happening to glance upwards, I be¬ 
held the eye of Edward fixed on me with an 
exDression I felt but too keenlv. 

“He came on the morrow, and though his 
manner was gentle, still I felt his reproaches 
were true. I was too proud to acknowledge 
I was wrong, and he left me in anger. When 
he came again, I was denied to him; he wrote 
to me, beseeching me to see him once more 
at least; I was about to yield, when pride 
came to my assistance, and 1 returned his 
note in an envelope. 

“Day after day, and even months rolled 
by; still he came not; I had overrated my 
strength, my brow grew haggard, my cheek 
pale, and my eye dim. My father saw it, 
and urged me to a change of scene. At last 

I consented, and we went to C-, then 

a fashionable watering place. We remained 
there a few months; I scarcely ever went 
into gay company, but just before our return, 
my father solicited my going to a large 
party. To please him, I consented, and 
wore my richest robe, with a splendid set 
of diamonds, a present from my father. The 
lighted rooms were crowded; my eyes ached, 
my head grew giddy, but I rallied my spirits 
and was gayest of the gay. A lady beside 
me whispered to another, ‘Ah, there comes 
the newly married ones. Is she not hand¬ 
some.’ I glanced toward them, and—I was 
paralyzed—it was Edward Aubrey; on his 
arm leaned a fair young girl. My heart al¬ 
most burst, I turned deadly pale, but with a' 
strong effort commanded myself. Calmly, 
collectedly I returned his bow: yes, an offi¬ 
cious simpleton introduced him and his wife 
to me. I nerved all my strength, but the 


forced gaiety of my manner, and the wild « 
pression of my eye, struck my father, and hi 
urged me to leave. I reached the carriaJ 
and, famt, senseless, and heart-broken rani 
on the seat.” ’ 1 

Agatha sighed deeply, as she spoke - | lc , 
niece urged her not to proceed, but s | le ’ con¬ 
tinued ; “ long and severe was mv fit nf sick! 
ness; in my delirium I called upon Edward 
and on my mother, begging them to take tie 
weight of lead from my heart. My tluher 
watched unweariedly beside me. I hovered 
between life and death, and when I re¬ 
covered I was weak as a child. Day by dev 
I regained my strength, my cheek its color' 
and I arose from my bed of sickness an ah 
tered creature. I retained my faults-mv 
vanity; but I had overcome my passions. '[ 
had conquered my love for Aubrey. I de¬ 
spised myself for my former weakness. Au¬ 
brey I learned had married his cousin—a 
marriage which had been proposed to him by 
his parents before. 

“ My father had been uniformly kind to 
me, never urging my acceptance of any pro¬ 
posal I had hitherto received. But Lon! 
Robert Lindsave was the son of nn nl,l 
of his; he was generous, and noble-minded, 
although passionate; and in face and ti nire, 
the model of manly beauty. At length 1 
consented to his and my father’s wishes, to 
become his bride. 

“We were married; and once morel 
plunged in the giddy vortex of fashion. My 
husband was proud of the admiration I at¬ 
tracted ; my establishment was splendid, 
and I gave balls, parties, and fetes in abun¬ 
dance. 

“A new star bad arisen in the world of 
fashion ;—Lady Deloraine was beautiful and 
wealthy, and we were rival leaders of the 
ton. Lord Deloraine was a weak, simple 
man, disliking his wife, (who had wedded 
not him, but his riches;) he was a constant 
attendant to all my parties and routs. It 
was to me a source of triumph, although I 
despised him, for I knew it vexed his wife, 
If she gave a ball, I determined to outshine 
her, and gave one still more splendid. 

“ My husband disliked Lord Deloraine, 
and remonstrated upon his intimacy with me. 
I laughed at him, and asked if he were jeal¬ 
ous. The scornful tones of my voice, and 
the sneer which accompanied my words, 
aroused his anger, and we quarrelled. From 
that time a coldness subsisted between us. 
1 could not give up Lord Deloraine, he was 
useful to me, or in other words, Anna, be 
flattered my vanity. 

“ It was about this time my father died, 
leaving me the whole of his large property. 
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] was now more than ever mistress of my ered village, hoping to spend the remainder 
own will. . . _ of my life more to my good, and that of my 

“One morning I had received many visi- fellow-creatures. And now, Anna,” con- 
tors, among whom came Lord Deloraine. eluded Lady Lindsaye, 11 would you wish to 
A miniature of mine (the one you hold now, feel all the remorse that 1 do, and have your 
Anna,) was thrown carelessly on a table, future life embittered by it? Ah, no! You 
amidst books, cards, &c. Unknown to me, are very lovely, Anna ; may my tale prove a 
Deloraine carried it away. warning to you, never to indulge the sin of 

“I was engaged that evening to a large Vanity, 
assembly. Splendidly dressed, exulting in January, me. 
the consciousness that I looked unusually 
well, I was gayer than usual. At a late hour, 

: I returned home; when, on entering my 
dressing-room, I was surprised to see Lind- 
save pacing up and down the room, his hair 
disordered, and evidently laboring under 
great agitation. 

» 1 Unhappy woman,’ he exclaimed, as he 
saw me, ‘ could I believe you so lost to all 
sense of your own honor. What a fool 
have I been to trust my happiness to your 
care.’ 

“Iwas startled, and said ‘Robert! Lord 
Lindsaye, what is the matter ?’ 

“ He cast on me a look of extreme con¬ 
tempt,—‘Ay, well may you strive to dis¬ 
guise it. Would you conceal it from me, that 
you gave your miniature to Lord Deloraine, 
and that he spoke of you, as no man shall 
speak of my wife without—no matter. Oh, 

Agatha, could I believe this of you?’ and he 
turned to leave the room. I sprang after him, 
but he eluded my grasp, and heeded not the 
sound of my voice. 

“I threw myself, half senseless, on a couch, 
and sank into an uneasy and restless slumber. 

Horrid dreams disturbed me, and I was 
awakened by the sound of heavy footsteps 
near my room. I rose hastily, and threw a 
mantle around me, intending to seek Lord 
Lindsaye. 

“The sun was just rising, and the eastern 
clouds were tinged with gold. I opened my 
door, when, O! what a sight met my view— 

Lindsaye, pale, lifeless, and stained with 
blood, in the arms of the servants, who were 
placing him on a bed in a room just opposite 
mine. I fainted, and when I recovered found 
myself in my room, with my maid, who was 
bathing my temples. The truth flashed on 
me; Lindsaye had met Lord Deloraine; and, 
despite the girl’s entreaties, I rushed to his 
room. He was very pale; a surgeon was 
bending over him, and at the foot of the bed 
stood Deloraine. 

“ ‘Agatha,’ he said, ‘can you forgive me, 
dearest? had I listened to you, but no, my 

pride and anger prevented me. Agath- 

bis breathing became difficult, and in a few 
moments he expired in my arms. 

,"^° u know the rest, Anno, that since 
then, I have wholly resided in this sequest- 
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AGNES WALTHAM. 

BY ELI.E3T ASETOS. 

“ Put on your thick shoes, my love, when you go 
out,” said Mrs, Waltham to her daughter, as the latter 
rose to dress for a promenade. 

“ Oh ! mamma, they are so clumsy,” was the reply of 
Agnes. 

“But, my dear, the pavements are yet damp from 
yesterday’s rain, and you know you are peculiarly 
susceptible to cold.” 

“ But I will walk on the sunny side, and not stop 
a minute to talk. Indeed, indeed there is no danger. 
Miss Beresford, who is to call for me, always wears so 
neat a shoe—I should be ashamed to go with her if I 
had on those thick boots.” 

The discussion continued for some time longer, but 
ended, as discussions between fond mothers and plead¬ 
ing daughters too often do, in the surrender of the 
parent. Agnes tripped off to array herself for the walk, 
and soon departed, all - radianfowifh smiles, \ She was 
absent until twilight, ;■{ s . V. * 

“How fine a color you have •'to-night,”-said her 
doting father, “exercise has called a bloom to your 
1 cheek—ah!” he continued leasingly, “Edward ought 
to be here now—he would be charmed with the bril¬ 
liancy of your complexion.” 

Agnes turned away blushing, for Edward was her 
affianced lover, and their marriage was to take place the 
ensuing spring. 

In the evening Edward came, and he too remarked 
the high bloom in the cheek of Agnes, . 

“ I have been taking a walk,” she answered, in reply 
to an allusion he made to it, “and the bracing air has 
called an unwonted color to my cheek. You know 
you have often told me that we American ladies never 
take sufficient exercise, and that therefore, as a class, 
we are wan and sickly looking.” 

“True—but your bloom seems almost unnaturally 
high, and I would have attributed it to a fever were 
you not in such a flow of spirits. Have you not been 
walking out again with thin shoes 1” 

Agnes looked down, and said nothing. 

“Dear Agnes,” said her lover, after a pause, “why 
will you be so imprudent? You know your constitu¬ 
tion is none of the strongest, and a slight cold, caught 
by such thoughtlessness as this, often ends in consump¬ 
tion.” 

“ But none of our family are consumptive,” quickly 
retorted Agnes, looking up; and laying her hand on 
Edward’s arm, she continued smiling with bewitching 
sweetness, “there, now, dismiss your fears—I never felt 
better in my life, and as for colds, why, I have had 
them a thousand times.” 
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There was a look of deep seriousness on the lover’s 
face as ho replied, 

“A cold, Agnes, from its very slightness, is our most 
insidious enemy. If we arc attacked with any serious 
disease—a fever, the pleurisy, an inflammation of the 
throat—we ask the advice of a physician at once, or at 
least apply those remedies which we know to be efficient 
in the case. The consequence is that we combat the 
disorder before it has become firmly seated, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, save our life. But with a cold wo 
pursue a different treatment. It seems so slight a thing 
that we laugh at it and leave it to cure itself, nor do 
we awake from our delusion, although the cough, 
attending the cold, may continue for a month. By and 
bye, however, we begin to feci a pain in the breast, and 
our cough increases until it racks our frame by day, and 
deprives us of that rest which is so necessary at night. 
Now perhaps we begin to think there may be something 
serious in our cold, and wc proceed at once to use severe 
remedies. Perhaps wo are cured, and, if so, we grow 
ten times more careless, because we have experienced, 
in our case, that it is possible to neglect a cold, and yet 
eventually cure it. We become fool-hardy, until finally 
wo take cold again, neglect it as we did before, and fall 
victims to consumption, in spite of our desperate efforts, 
when it is too late, to shake off our cold. How many 
of both sexes—the talented, the beautiful, the young— 
have we seen thus go down to the grave! How many 
a young man and blooming maiden, if asked, on their 
death-bed, why ‘they were so early hurried to the 
tomb!’ might answer, ‘because we neglected a slight 
cold!* Look over the records of the Health offices of 
our cities, and you will find that nearly one third of the 
adults die of consumption—and nine-tenths of the vic¬ 
tims to this death fall a prey to the insidious approach 
of a slight cold. How often have wc conversed on this 
subject, and yet, dear Agnes, you are still imprudent.” 

He ceased, for the sound of sobbing met his ear, and 
bending over Agnes—for she had turned away her head 
—ho saw that she was weeping. The lover was melted. 
He felt that he was right, but lie could not resist those 
tears. He drew her tenderly toward him. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” lie said soothingly, “I spoke, 
perhaps, too harshly; but I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. Come, let us forget what has past; and I will 
hear you play that new march I brought you the other 
evening.” 

Alas ! that the giving so needful a lesson should be a 
thing for which pardon should be asked. 

The following morning Agnes had a slight head-ache, 
but it was attributed by her fond mother to what her’ 
lover had said the evening before, and to a sleepless 
night passed in consequence of it. 

“ Agnes, you have a slight cold,” said her father, at 
the tea-table, “don't you think so 1” 


“ Oh! no, pa,” she answered gaily, " I only coughed 
because I foolishly ran down stairs.” 

“Well I hope not,” was the parent's reply. 

That evening Edward did not come, as he was 
engaged in transacting important business; but the 
ensuing day brought him to Mr. Waltham’s parlor. 
He noticed that Agnes had a slight cough, but remem¬ 
bering the events of his last visit, he said nothing. 
Nor, on a second visit, when the cold still continued, 
did he venture to expostulate by words, though he could 
not restrain a look. 

“You must do something for that cold,” said her 
father, on the ensuing morning, “ I heard you coughing 
violently after you retired, and, when I awoke in the 
night, you were still coughing. It may become a 
serious matter. I would advise you to remain in for a 
few days, and commit yourself to your mother as a 
nurse. These colds ought not to bo trifled with.” 

“ Oh! papa, It is nothing,” replied Agnes, « and will 
soon euro itself. Besides it is impossible for me to stay 
at home—you know I am to bo bridesmaid for Miss 
Hcnrickson, and she will be married to-morrow—how 
could you have forgotten it?” 

“ Wo often forget such things, important as they are 
to young ladies,” answered her father, smiling, “but 
since you can’t remain at home, you must take extraor¬ 
dinary care of yourself.” 

“ Oh 1 that I will do—never fear. And don’t alarm 
yourself about my cold, dear papa,” said Agnes, throw¬ 
ing her arms about his neck, and fondly kissing him, 
“I declare you and Edward are enough to frighten 
one.” 

The wedding of her friend took place, and was 
followed by a round of parties, for the winter was 
unusually gay, and the friends of the married couple 
vied with each other in the splendor and number of 
their entertainments. Night after night Agnes was 
out until one and two o’clock at these assemblages. 
Her parents no longer took notice of her cold, and' 
nothing, therefore, was said about it, but could they 
have heard, in the night, the efforts of their daughter 
to stifle a cough, lest it should awaken them, they 
would have been seriously alarmed. Even Edward 
was scarcely aware that she had a cough, so perse ve- 
ringly did she check every manifestation of it in his 
presence. And thus two fatal months passed on. 

One night she had been dancing in a crowded room, 
and, when she ceased, the heat was so excessive that 
she ran to a window for a moment’s breath of air. Her 
partner was a thoughtless young man, who, like herself, 
saw no imprudence in the act, but remained talking 
with her, while the refreshments were handed, and until 
the next set was called. Unfortunately her lover was 
not present, having been detained by imperative business. 
She often sought the window during the evening, but 
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the consequences began lo show themselves as soon as 
she left the roorq to retire. Before she reached home a 
violent shivering; seized her, and she went to bed really 
ill; but, conscious of her imprudence, and hoping to feel 
better in the morning, she did not awake her parents. 

In the morning she had a violent head-ache, attended 
with pain; and was forced to confess herself really ill. 
She was now penitent, and willing to submit to the 
application of any remedy. 

Medicines were immediately resorted to, and appa¬ 
rently with success, for her fever was broken, and before 
long she was able to resume her ordinary duties in the 
house, though it was not deemed prudent, as yet, lo 
suffer her to go out in the evenings. Edward was an 
anxious attendant at her side, while she remained a 
prisoner in the house, and nothing could exceed the 
delicacy with which ho anticipated her every wish. He 
never alluded to her imprudence, but his mournful look 
of unavoidable reproach when he first heard of her 
thoughtlessness, haunted her memory, and she resolved 
never again to disregard his advice. But alas! the 
opportunity to shew her obedience to his wishes was 
deferred from day to day; for a violent cough had made 
its appearance, simultaneously with her fever, and though 
the latter had been broken, the former still remained. 
Remedy after remedy was tried, hut in vain. At length 
the family began to be alarmed. Physicians wore now 
culled in, though secretly, lest Agnes should be fright¬ 
ened, and their opinions listened lo with beating hearts. 
They recommended various remedies, which were eagerly 
tried; but all failed. Winter was now fast approaching, 
and a warmer climate was hinted at, though the physi¬ 
cians still said they hoped it was not a case of con¬ 
sumption. To Cuba accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Waltham 
took their only child. Edward could not accompany 
them, but ho promised to write by every packet, and 
parted from them with a heavy heart. 

The winter months dragged slowly away, during 
which ‘ Edward received weekly letters from Cuba, 
sometimes holding out hope and sometimes breathing 
almost despair. His spirits begun to fall, .Spring was 
now at hand—that spring in which he and Agnes were 
to have been married—and gloomy forebodings took 
possession of his heart. One evening he suddenly 
received a message that the Wnlthams had returned 
and wished to see him. With a trembling heart he 
hastened to their dwelling, and rushed, mud with fears, 
into Agnes’ sick room, almost without being announced. 
Oh! the sight that met his eyes. Pale, and worn to a 
skeleton, yet with the lustrous eyo and crimson cheek 
of the consumption, Agne3 Waltham met the eye of her 
lover, who had parted with her, when she wore at least 
the appearance of health. The change was too much 
for him, ho staggered to a chair, and for some minutes 
could not speak. Her parents wept aloud. 


Edward at length found courage to look on Agnes 
again. She was deeply affected, and seemed also unable 
to speak. But oh 1 the look of earnest pleading, of deep, 
unchanging love with which she regarded her lover. 

“Edward,” at length said Agnes, speaking with 
difficulty, and extending her wan hand, “I am dying, 
! and I have long known it. To my fate I am resigned. 

My only wish has been to reach home, and ask your 
! forgiveness ere I go hence. Had I followed your coun¬ 
sels ; had I been less careless of my health, I would now 
have been well, and we would all have been happy. 
But the deed is done. I hope my heavenly father,” she 
continued, raising her meek eyes above, “ has forgiven 
me, and now I seek your pardon-” 

“ Oh! do not speak of it. God knows I have nothing 
to forgive,” and he sobbed like a child. 

“Yes! I have been sinful—vanity forebade me to do 
as you wished, and now I reap as I have sown. Oh! 
that fatul pride of dress. What matters it in the grave 
to which I am going in,what I have been decked while 
here. But do . not we'ep for me,” here a violent fit of 
coughing seized her, and for some minutes she could 
not speak. All wept. At length she gained strength 
to say, 

“May God bless you, dear, dear Edward! You will 
sometimes think of me when I am gone 7” 

“ Yes! yes! day and night, my own Agnes!” and ho 
sobbed aloud. 

She smiled—and it was an angel’s smile—as she 
replied, 

“Father, Edward—givo me your hands—mother, 
dear mother, kiss me 1 I can now die happy. Fare¬ 
well,” and, almost before they were aware of it, her 
gentle spirit had departed. 

Reader! my tale has a moral. May you, with 
God’s blessing, profit by it. 
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ALCESTA: OR THE REWARD OF DISOBEDIENCE. 

BY MRS. M. ST. I.EON' LOUD. 


It was night, deep night, over the fair city of New j 
York; the sound of revelry had died away; the gay j 
votaries of pleasure had forsaken their usual haunts, : 
and the windows so lately illuminated were closed 
and darkened. The streets were deserted by all save 
the untiring watchman, whose sonorous voice, ring- , 
ing through the stillness as he proclaimed “ past 
two o’clock,” arrested the attention of many a 
weary ear, and caused the throbbing head to be 
suspended over the pillow, until the accompani¬ 
ment “all’s well” fell soothingly on the senses 
that were almost instantly steeped in oblivion. 
Alas! all was not well in at least one mansion, 
the most stately and elegant in Broadway, within 
whose walls the fairest and noblest of the city had 
that evening celebrated the birthnight of a young 
and lovely being. The guests had departed, and 
all was hushed in the dwelling, when the front 
door was softly opened and a female enveloped in 
a close hood and cloak, stepped forth into the dark¬ 
ness. One moment she paused and gazed irreso¬ 
lutely upward at the window of a chamber where 
a light was still burning; the next she drew her 
cloak inure closely, round, and descending the broad 
marble steps walked swiftly down the street until 
she came to a hack stand. One carriage alone re¬ 
mained, and by its side stood a person muffled up 
like herself, who met her with a rapturous expres¬ 
sion of greeting, and handing her into the carriage, 
took a seat by her side. The rattle of the flying 
wheels as they dashed up the streets roused the 
inmates of that chamber as they were composing 
themselves to rest, murmuring blessings on the 
head of their idolized daughter, and, listening until 
the sound died away in the distance, they wondered 
who was abroad so late, and what could be the oc¬ 
casion of such haste. Little did they dream that 
morning would find them bereaved and desolate; 
that the child of their soul’s affection, for whom 
they had toiled early and late, the joy of their aged 
eyes, and the light of their dwelling had forsaken 
them for a stranger; for truly he was little better 
than a stranger who had won the love of the beau¬ 
tiful Alcesta. Sleep on, parents of the Disobedient! 
for ere another night a thorn will be planted in your 
couch which will for ever banish “ tired nature’s 
sweet restorer.” Slcepon! unconscious of the flight; 
the midnight drive; the hurried ceremony which 
gives your treasure to the arms of another. And 
oh! fail not to bless in your heart of hearts, the 
Power that mercifully hides from your eyes the 
page of her future destiny. 

Life, gay, busy, bustling life, was pouring 
through every thoroughfare of the great city, like 


the vital current through the human frame, when 
on board a noble ship the last sail was unfurled, 
the last order given, 

“And away flew the light bark, 

O'er ihe silvery bay,” 

and the waves bounded gaily beneath her, as if 
proud of the precious burthen entrusted to their 
j keeping; for never had a more noble looking pair 
j trod her deck, than they who leaned over the taff- 
rail with their eyes fixed on the receding city. One 
| was a man of about twenty-five, whose tall, elegant 
! figure displayed the most perfect proportions of 
I manly beauty. Masses of curling black hair sha- 
| dowed a countenance where the olive of Spain 
[ mingled with the lilies of a colder clime; for his 
| brow was white as polished marble, while the lower 
! part of his face was almost swarthy. But his eyes 
I —who can describe the expression of the full 
\ dark orbs whose eagle glances wandered far and 
I wide over the waters, ever and anon returning and 
j resting on the beautiful being at his side. Flashing 
! with intellect of the highest order, and revealing 
I in their clear depths an unutterable devotion of 
i soul, they sent foilh at times such corruscations 
i of boldness and recklessness as would have startled 
; an observer more deeply versed in human nature. 

I or less deeply in love than was Alcesta, for she it 
was who now stood alone—alone in the wide world, 

! with the one who had beguiled her from duty and 
; had caused her to incur the fearful penalty of dis¬ 
obedience, for her only protector. 

“ Juan,” she said, as she turned her tearful eyes 
to his face, “ look! the last spire has disappeared: 
we arc alone upon the ocean!” 

“ Not alone, dearest,” replied the deep, rich voice 
of Juan de Alvarez. “ We are together. But why- 
do you weep, Alcesta?” for her tears fell like rain 
on the hand she held; “ what is there to fear, and 
what have you to regret! Am I not taking thee 
to a fnir home in a sunny land, where the orange 
blooms wild, where flowers more beautiful than 
those of the gardens of the north spring up beneath 
the very feet, nnd where slaves shall anticipate thy 
lightest wishes? All shall do homage to the bride 
of Juan de Alvarez; and more than all, do I not 
love thee, Alcesta? nay, I adore thee; thou shalt 
be my guardian angel, my saint; and in the wor¬ 
ship I reader thee, shalt forget all other objects.” 

And even then, with the tears yet glistening 
upon her cheeks, like dew on the most delicate 
leaf of the rose, did Alcesta forget home and native 
land; the father who would have died to shield her 
from harm, and the mother whose whole life hod 
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been devotion to her happiness. Thus will it ever { 
be; many a flower is reared with tenderness, < 
watched over with sleepless eyes and yearning : 
love, until it expands into perfect loveliness, but j 
where, oh! where, is the looked-for return of grate- ; 
ful fragrance! It is scentless; it flaunts awhile in 
the sunshine; another gathers it, and the beautiful 
flower is borne away without a sigh, far from the 
“hand that hath nursed it.” As Alccsta listened 
to his glowing description of the Elysian scenes 
awaiting them, of the palace where she would 
reign as queen, and the love that would be round 
about her like an enchanted circle, she forgot the 
hearts that were even then bursting with agony 
for her sake. Every feeling, every aspiration, was 
onward, onward; her thoughts went not back to the 
darkened chamber where one pale form lay ex¬ 
tended as in death, while a white-haired man bent 
alternately over the couch in speechless woe, or 
with clasped hands called wildly on his child, his 
lost Alccsta. Oh! bitter and fearful must be the 
retribution on the author of such misery, for a day 
will come when the reward of the disobedient shall 
be meted out in overflowing measure. 

Juan dc Alvarez was descended from a noble* 
Spanish family, who sought refuge from the inter¬ 
nal commotions of their own land in the island of 
Cuba. Several generations had passed away since 
then, and by intermarriages many of the peculiari¬ 
ties of his race were lost, yet he inherited the fiery 
temperament, the pride, the quick sense of injury, 
and the ready arm to avenge it, with much that 
might have been exalted into chivalry had it not 
been tainted with a heartless selfishness that never 
belonged to the noble knights of Spain. Young, 
high-born, rich, and educated in strict adherence 
to the faith of his fathers, many a little peccadillo 
was overlooked or winked at, which would have 
been severely visited on the head of a more humble 
oUeitder, for the golden offerings of the wealthy 
son of the true churcli were peculiarly acceptable 
to the treasuiy of St. Peter, established at Havana. 
Juan de Alvarez, therefore, lived as though the 
world were created solely for his enjoyment; and 
j when, on a summer tour in the United States, he 
[ first beheld Alccsta, he dreamed not that any ob- 
; staclc could interpose between his desires and their 
i object. It was not long ere he read in the eloquent 
S eyes that always met him with beams of joy, that 
| his passion was returned; but the rejection of his 
i suit by her father roused all the worst passions of 
i his nature, and he vowed to win her, to rob the 
! aged parent of his brightest jewel, if but in revenge 
; for the fancied insult he received. 

J The father of Alccsta was a man of deep pene- 
\ tration, and he had discovered traits in the charac- 
! ter of Juan de Alvarez which made him tremble 
5 for the happiness of his daughter; forwith the keen 
; eye of a parent, he perceived the impression made 
j on her susceptible imagination by the insinuating 
< address of the young Spaniard. His was a painful 
1 task, for never before had he thwarted her wishes, 

! nor, proud and wealthy as he was, would he have 


opposed her union with the poorest mechanic who 
bore an unblemished character, could he have been 
satisfied that her welfare was being promoted. But 
his only child was a treasure too precious to be¬ 
stow on a stranger, and he felt that his duty as a 
parent required him to ascertain, if possible, the 
character and pursuits of the man who asked at his 
hands the highest earthly boon he possessed. Deli¬ 
cately, therefore, and cautiously, he approached the 
subject; but the inflammuble honour of Juan took 
fire, and his hand rested involuntarily on the hilt 
of a jewelled dagger which he wore concealed in 
the folds of his dress. Burning with indigna¬ 
tion, he rushed from the presence of the father and 
sought the daughter. 

In a large and richly furnished apartment, 
Alcesta reclined on a sofa, her head resting on her 
hand, and her eyes closed as in deep thought, 
while the light of a full moon as it looked down 
from the blue depths of a cloudless summer sky, 
fell over and around her, as if to shield her with its 
pure and holy influence from the temptations of 
earth. The warm south wind came softly through 
the open windows, stealing as it passed the breath 
of numberless greenhouse plants, filling the room 
with fragrance. Long and silently did the maiden 
muse, unheeding all that surrounded her, for a 
dream of love was in her young heart, before which 
the moonlight, the flowers, the gorgeous drapery 
of the room, and the glowing Indian feathers and 
rose-lipped shells displayed in a curious Chinese 
cabinet of gold and ivoiy all faded into dull and 
commonplace realities. A rustling among the 
leaves of a superb orange tree near her broke her 
reverie, and Juan dc Alvarez stood before her. 

“Alcesta,” he said, in an agitated voice, “ I have 
come to say farewell for ever.” 

“Juan! Juan!” 

“Nay, hear me, Alccsta: I have been spurned 
by your father; I have listened to words which no 
other man should have uttered and live, yet for your 
sake I spared him; I have been branded as an 
adventurer, a seeker of wealth; and my suit re¬ 
jected; what remains but to say farewell and leave 
you, the victim of tyranny, condemned to a mise¬ 
rable existence, a very slave, or at best the slave of 
parental caprice!” 

The blood mounted to the temples of the spoiled 
child of indulgence, and the wily Juan perceived 
that his words were producing their intended elici t 
He knelt before her, and his voice sank to the 
lowest tone of music as lie whispered, “ Fly with 
me, Alcesta, my beloved, fly, and I will be to thee 
more than father or mother.” 

Her head sunk on his shoulder, and she mur¬ 
mured, “ I will go.” 

Ere he left her she had vowed in the sight of 
Heaven, and despite all opposition, to become the 
wife of Juan do Alvarez, to cling to him through 
weal or woe; and the day, the hour, the way, were 
all arranged. That night her father informed her 
of all that had passed between himself and Juan, 
and told her, even with tears, that his anxiety for 
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her future peace alone had compelled him to reject 
an alliance with one so utterly unknown, “My 
daughter,” he said, as he bent over her and kissed 
her brow as lie was wont to do before retiring to rest, 
“ I am old and have had experience; beiieve me, this 
man cannot make you happy: and oh! should you 
be tempted to forget your duty, to disregard my 
entreaties, and despise my counsels, remember that 
your father, who never used toward you any lan¬ 
guage but that of persuasion, now commands you 
to listen no more to the addresses of Juan de 
Alvarez.” 

Summer had ripened into autumn—if that can 
be called autumn which is but a prolonged and 
more luxuriant summer—when in one of the most 
beautiful private residences in the city of Havana 
a gay party were assembled to welcome the fair 
northern bride of Juan de Alvarez to her new 
home. Palace-like indeed in its magnificence, 
beyond aught she had ever imagined, was that 
home, and with noble and queenly grace did its 
mistress move through the admiring crowd. One 
side of the long lofty apartment was separated 
from a spacious piazza by a row of slender 
marble columns, whose polished shafts glittered 
like crystal in the blaze of a thousand wax-lights. 
It was curtained at pleasure by a drapery of rose- 
coloured silk, which was now looped to the ceiling 
by silver cords, while the spaces between were 
occupied by vases of alabaster, tilled with the rarest 
and most fragrant flowers. At one end the room 
terminated in a large bay window, in whose deep 
recess were placed light stands of gilded wood, 
supporting small delicate garden pots of porcelain, 
in which were reared, with great care and skill, the 
most fragile of exotics, plants which bloom but in 
certain portions of the tropics, and many that 
unfold their perfect beauty only beneath the beams 
of a vertical sun. In the midst hung a cage of 
golden wires, containing a pair of those far eastern 
birds, 

“ Whose wings, though nuliant when at rest, 

Lose all their beauty when they lly.” 

At the opposite extremity was a similar win¬ 
dow opening upon extensive and highly decorated 
pleasure grounds, where, from among the orange 
and dark-leaved citron, many a marble statue 
gleamed out cold and white in the moonlight, 
while, at a short distance from the house, a foun¬ 
tain threw its sparkling jets high in the air, dif¬ 
fusing a refreshing coolness, and lulling the senses 
with ils murmurs. Far in the distance, on the 
riuht, rose thick plantations of cocoa, banana, and 
other tropical fruits. It was a scene of enchant¬ 
ment to Alcesta; but at last her head swam with 
tire swift revolutions of the flying waltzers, dazzled 
by the blaze of light, and faint with the overpower¬ 
ing perfume of flowers, she determined to steal 
away for a foxv moments where she could breathe 
more freely. Who dared not venture alone into the 
grounds, where the undisturbed repose of nature 
invited her, but lifting the drapery from an arched 


doorway she proceeded along a gallery lighted only 
by the moon streaming through the narrow Gothic 
windows, and opening another door found herself 
in a small room fitted up as an oratory. At the 
farther end of the room was a window of richly 
stained glass, the centre adorned by an exquisite 
painting of the infant Saviour, surrounded by like¬ 
nesses of the twelve apostles. Before a full length 
picture of the blessed virgin, which occupied a niche 
on the right of the window, a taper was kept con¬ 
stantly burning, while on a small altar in an oppo¬ 
site niche was displayed a cross of precious stones. 
Alcesta paused, and her eyes fell on a countenance 
so calm, so divine, so full of heavenly compassion, 
that she was awe-struck, and fancying there was 
reproof in the almost living expression, turned 
hastily away. Not there, not there, could she 
rest; sne, the doubly disobedient; and returning to 
the room she had left, passed unnoticed into the 
conservatory, where, in the deep, cool shadow, she 
rejoiced to find herself alone. No, Alcesta, thou 
art not alone, for, from among a few plants from 
the cold north, which droop and languish in the 
ungenial heat, the violet, the flower of memory, 
turns upward its deep blue eyes and speaks to thee 
of home. Instantly the past rushes over thee like 
a frightful dream; then comes the present; thou too 
art a stranger in a strange land. Thy tears fall 
fast upon the flower, not like the healthful and re¬ 
freshing dew, but like the burning thops that some¬ 
times fall when no clouds are in the heavens, pre¬ 
cursors of a coming tempest. Alcesta wept bitterly; 
but at that moment the moon—the same glorious 
eye of night that had witnessed her disobedience, 
opened full upon her, and by its light she became 
aware that a pair of human eyes—large, lustrous, 
and black as night itself, were gazing at her through 
the light trellice which sheltered the window on 
the outside. The hour, the circumstance, the near 
proximity and fearful expression of the eyes, in 
which seemed concentrated a thousand conflicting 
passions and emotions, paralysed Alcesta, and con¬ 
sciousness forsook her. When she recovered the 
object of her alarm had disappeared. Her husband 
entered the alcove to recall her to the guests, and, 
rallying her discomfited powers, she was soon the 
gayest of the gay, and when she awoke the next 
morning the occurrence was remembered only as 
a dream. Winter, or rather the months which are 
called winter, in that 

« —— -sweet south clime, 

Which knowcih and feareih no winter time,” 

passed swiftly away in a continual round of par¬ 
ties and amusements that left no room for remorse 
in the heart of Alcesta, while in the unwavering, 
devoted love of her husband she forgot, or endea¬ 
voured to forget, nil other loves. Then came the 
spring, with a wealth of vegetation, and a gorgeous 
robing of nature in flowers of every hue, from the 
snowy bridal blossoms of the orange to the blush¬ 
ing multiflora, each sending up its own peculiar 
offering of incense, till the very atmosphere was 
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heavy with their breath. Alccsta seemed to live in j 
a new and bewildering, yet delicious state of exist- j 
enco, and feeling as if Paradise itself could scarcely j 
oiler enjoyments more exquisite, or objects more j 
beautiful, than those which surrounded her, gave j 
herself up to a dreamy sense of happiness, like a ] 
bark sailing on a waveless ocean. Alas! beneath 3 
the smoothest seas lie the sunken rocks on which I 
many a goodly vessel is wrecked and lost. Her j 
favourite resort, during the sultry hours of the day, j 
was the piazza we have mentioned, and there she 
spent hours gazing down into a garden, separated ! 
only from her own by a high, close paling, as if to 
prevent the prying eyes of curiosity from pene¬ 
trating its secrets. No eye, however, could discover 
more than that it was a wilderness of trees and 
shrubs, surrounding a house built in the style of 
an English cottage, with its long, low porch shaded 
by a screen of honeysuckle and jessamine. It was 
evidently inhabited, but an old black woman was 
the only being Alcesta had ever seen about the 
place. Could she be the sole occupant of a spot 
so lovely? 

“Can you tell me, Juan,” she said to her hus¬ 
band, “who lives in that sweet cottage? Perhaps 
some one is pining there in solitude whom it would 
he charitable to visit.” 

Juan de Alvarez bent for a moment more intently 
over the book he was reading, before he replied, 
with an indifference of manner so evidently 
assumed, that it was noticed by Alcesta, “ Yes, 
that is, I have heard that it was occupied by a 
woman, but from the reports concerning her, not 
one with whom you would wish to associate. 
You had better make no inquiries about her; 
indeed, it will be displeasing to me, and might 
subject yourself to degrading suspicions.” 

From that hour, although the mystery which 
hung over the cottage and its inmates rendered it 
a more intense and interesting theme for conjec¬ 
ture, no allusion to it ever passed her lips. Be¬ 
lieving that her husband knew more than he chose 
to acknowledge, she felt that the “ electric chain” 
which had bound her to him had been struck, and 
its finest and most subtle chord snapped for ever. 
One year had elapsed since she became the wife of 
Juan de Alvarez; she was now the mother of his 
child; and with the first smile of her infant came 
a realizing sense of the bitterness of the cup she 
had prepared for her own parents, and she shuddered 
as she thought that at some future day he might 
inflict upon her heart also, the pangs “sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth.” Comfort thyself, Alcesta! 
not so will they bo avenged whose gray hairs thou 
hast brought with sorrow to the grave. Ay! press 
him to thy bosom; he will bo thy only comforter 
when all others have forsaken thee; when through 
long nights of agony thou prayest to die, his smile 
will revive thee, and his sweet voice Tecall thee to 
earth. But oh! deeper and more deadly is the 
stroke that awaits thee; he who won thee from 
duty; even he shall be thy destroyer. One day as 
Alcesta sat by the cradle of her sleeping infant, 


rocking it gently while she sung in a low voice a 
song of old, a servant entered, and said that a little 
girl requested permission to see the baby. 

“Let her come up, certainly,” said Alcesta; and 
with a mother’s pride she lifted the rosy boy to her 
lap, and awaited the entrance of her young visitor. 
In a few minutes a lovely child about five years old 
tripped noiselessly into the room, as if fearful of 
being considered an intruder. 

“ Come here, my dear,” said Alcesta, “ and get 
acquainted with little Juan;” and as the child 
raised her eyes and fixed them full on the speaker, 
the same undefined feelings of terror she experi¬ 
enced when she met that glance in the conserva¬ 
tory thrilled through the frame of Alcesta. The 
resemblance was too perfect to be mistaken, but 
was it not strange that something in the deep, full 
eyes of the child reminded her also of Juan> It 
could only be fancy, yet long after the little Bea¬ 
trice—for she had asked her name—had departed, 
she sat pondering over the circumstance till thought 
itself became torture. When, the next day, she 
mentioned it to Juan, he laughed, but his brow 
grew dark, and soon after, telling her that he had 
received letters requiring his absence for a few 
days, he kissed her tenderly, and caressing his 
infant son, departed. What was it, Alcesta, that 
then came over thy young spirit like the terrible 
hush preceding the hurricane; and why didst thou 
tremble to thy heart’s core, as the tender aspen 
quivers ere it feels the first breath of the tempest? 
Rise! and stand once more erect in thy pride and 
beauty before thou art bowed down and crushed by 
the storm! It comes! it comes! Hide thee in the 
cleft of aTock! seek some sure defence! Alas! 
thou hast none. 

Alcesta was preparing for repose; the rich clus¬ 
tering tresses of her auburn hair were released 
from their confinement, and a young slave was 
employing her skill in smoothing the refractory 
curls. Her task finished she trimmed the night- 
lamp, and repairing to a small Toom adjoining that 
of her mistress, the faithful Fanchette was soon in 
a deep slumber. The night was oppressive, and 
Alcesta remained sitting before the open window, 
enjoying the cool breeze which always springs up 
after nightfall. The moon was shining brightly 
when a shadow fell on the floor, and a female entered 
the room. Alcesta started up and would have fled, 
but a hand detained her, and a voice, sweeter than 
the tones of a lute, yet trembling as when the wind 
sweeps over its chords too harshly, addressed her. 
“ Fear not, lady, but sit down, I would speak with 
you.” 

“ I will call Fanchette,” said Alcesta, advancing 
to the door; “ I am alone and—■” 

“ Call no one,” interrupted the stranger, implo¬ 
ringly; “no human ear but your own must hear 
what I have to say, yet it is well that you have 
help at hand, if you have a woman’s heart you will 
need it.” 

She sat down, and, terrified as she was, Alcesta 
was struck with the surpassing beauty of the face 
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and figure exposed to her view. She was pale as 
the dead, and the moonlight gleamed on her high 
forehead and noble features coldly as if it fell upon 
sculptured marble. Her long black hair, uncon- 
lined by comb or fillet, lay in masses upon her 
shoulders, from which the rich velvet mantilla had 
fallen, displaying the full, rounded outline of a per¬ 
fect form, while from an exquisitely wrought chain 
of gold around her neck depended a diamond cross 
—the only ornament about her person. For the 
first time her eyes met those of Alcesta; yes! they 
were the same; once before she had seen them 
alone, and again in the beautiful child that had 
visited her. 13ut the connecting link. Was it only 
in imagination that the resemblance to Juan existed? 
Feeling that a fearful talc was about to be unfolded, 
she sunk into a scat and covering her face with her 
hands motioned the stranger to proceed. 

“ To you, lady, who were born where slavery is 
unknown, what I am going to relate may appear 
strange, improbable; hut God knows how many 
bleeding hearts can witness to its truth. My 
mother was a slave, of uncommon beauty, who 
boasted several removes from the pure African 
blood, belonging to a gentleman on whose planta¬ 
tion I was born. I have no paternal name. I am 
called Adele. Of him we were purchased by the 
father of Juan, and I became the favourite waiting 
maid of Madam de Alvarez, who was pious and 
gentle as her husband was cruel and overbearing. 
From her I learned to love virtue and detest vice, 
lessons which few of my degraded race are taught. 
When I entered the family Juan was absent, nor 
did he return till I was sixteen years old, with a 
complexion scarce less fair, and feelings as refined, 
as those of his own sisters. It pleased him to offer 
me more attention than was proper for a slave to 
receive from her master; hut how could I refuse 
his kindness, when all others were haughty and 
exacting. At last I loved him: yes! with my eyes 
open to the barrier between us, I loved him, devo¬ 
tedly, madly. Yet not as a slave would I become 
his, and often did I retire to my humble couch, and 
weep the livelong night on the bitterness of my lot. 
Born with feelings almost of loathing towards my 
own race, yet forbidden by the contaminating drops 
that flowed in my veins to raise my thoughts or 
hopes above them; and with a heart keenly alive 
to a sense of its degradation, I could have cursed 
the authors of my being; I could have rejoiced to 
die. I had free access to the library of my mistress, 
who had taught me to read; and Juan soon per¬ 
ceived that my mind was not uncultivated, and he, 
the noble, the rich, the free-born, found pleasure 
in the society of a poor slave. Oh! the unutterable 
joy of that moment when I found I was necessary 
to the happiness of Juan dc Alvarez! About this 
time my master died. His daughters were married 
and settled in distant parts of the island; and I, 
with several others, became the property of Madam 
de Alvarez, who with a true Christian spirit in¬ 
stantly gave us our freedom. They went their 
ways, but I chose to remain, and soon after accom¬ 


panied her to this place, where she purchased the 
cottage in which I now live. It was then that Juan 
proposed to make me his wife, and as I knew little 
of the forms of society I believed that the vows lie 
plighted in the sight of heaven constituted a tie as 
sacred as though the assembled universe witnessed 
the ceremony. I was bound, however, by an oath, 
to keep our marriage a secret from his mother, and 
about a year afterwards she died, ignorant of the 
connection between us. From that period I never 
went abroad, nor until I became the mother of 
Beatrice did I fully realize my painful situation; 
but when I saw her all that the proudest mother 
could wish, yet shunned by her companions, 
debarred from the common privileges of education, 
and taunted with her parentage, I became wretched. 
Perhaps—for how could it be otherwise—my feel¬ 
ings exhibited themselves too plainly, for Juan, 
who had never lived with me openly, visited me 
less frequently, and I fancied treated me less 
kindly, and at last, without apprising me of 
his intention, he went to the United States. 
Who can tell the agony, the despair, the rage, 
which took possession of my whole soul when I 
learned that he had relumed with a bride, and 
that they were to occupy the splendid mansion 
next my cottage. It was evident that he con¬ 
sidered our marriage as a tie that could be shaken 
off at pleasure, and the rights of the poor quadroono 
trampled upon with impunity; but I felt that I 
alone was his wife in the sight of God, and driven 
to distraction, I vowed to revenge my burning 
wrongs on the innocent cause of my misery. That 
night, when the revel was at its height, I concealed 
a dagger in my bosom, and stealing into the shrub¬ 
bery, crept along until I reached the conservatory. 
The first thing I saw was my intended victim, 
within my very reach, but as you stood, in your 
bridal dress, with the holy moonlight resting on 
your face, I paused. I witnessed your emotion, 
your tears; you too had been deceived, betrayed, 
and-I relented. Had you appeared a happy, a 
triumphant bride, that hour had been your last. 
When I next saw Juan, which was not for many 
days, I reproached him, I wept, I rived, and threat¬ 
ened to tell you all; but he answered coldly, with 
the air of one who felt and determined to use his 
power, that unless I restrained my passions and 
promised to remain in perfect obscurity, he would 
remove me where I should never sec his face again. 
Think of the intensity of my love when I con¬ 
sented to such degradation; to live in the very 
sight and sound of his bridal revelry, to see him 
go forth, day by day, with another on his arm; to 
endure all this that I might sometimes sec him and 
hear his voice. I did consent, and for even the 
smallest portion of his love I would have home the 
gnawings of the vulture at my heart until it was 
consumed; but you too became a mother, the 
mother of his son, the heir of his wealth and his 
proud name; and since then—but why should I 
speak of it—my brain is on fire, and I might utter 
things which you should not hear. He came to 
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me last night after he learned that I had permitted 
Beatrice to visit you, and informed ine that as I 
had thought proper to violate his orders I must 
abide the consequences. He has a small planta¬ 
tion in a desolate part of the island, and thither he 
has now gone to make arrangements for my abode. 

I will not go, unless by force, nor can I live longer 
and feel that I am cast aside as worthless. This 
dagger,” and a slender blade of steel dashed in the 
moonlight, “ this dagger shall end my miserable 
existence, unless—and oh! lady,” she continued, 
kneeling before Alcesta, and clasping her hands pas¬ 
sionately together, “ the sacrifice I ask cannot make 
you more wretched than 1 have been—unless you 
give me back the love of my husband—for so I will 
call him in spite of all after ties. You have wealth, 
you have other friends, a station in society, he is 
my all;” and she buried her face in the folds of 
Alcesta’s dress, while a convulsive shudder shook 
the whole frame of the injured quadroone. 

During the whole of this recital Alcesta re¬ 
mained motionless, but the hue of death stolo 
gradually over her face, and her limbs assumed its 
rigid coldness, and when the last words fell on her 
ear, she felt that her doom was sealed. She uttered 
no cry, but bending over the still crouching form 
of the poor Adele, said in a calm tone, “ Come 
here at this time to-morrow; and now leave me.” 

It was past midnight when the sleeping Fan- 
chette was suddenly roused by the grasp of an icy 
hand on her arm, and starting up beheld her mis¬ 
tress standing by the bed, habited in a riding- 
dress, her eyes wild, and her cheeks Hushed. 
“ Rise, Fanchctte,” she said, in a strangely al¬ 
tered voice, “rise and dress Juan, quick; I am 
going a long journey; softly, softly, do not let him 
cry, there; tie on his cap and cloak, I will be back 
in a moment;” and proceeding to her dressing- 
room, she hastily packed a few jewels in a casket, 
and taking a small sum of money, she murmured, 
“ Not for myself would I touch this hated gold, 
but our child; I could not see him starve.” She 
returned to the room she had left. “Now, good 
Fanchctte, get me a glass of cordial, water, some¬ 
thing before I go.” 

The wondering girl obeyed, but when she 
brought the water her mistress had disappeared, 
leaving no clue by which to trace her steps, and 
from that night no tidings were ever heard on the 
island of the wife and son of Juan de Alvarez. 

Five years had elapsed, when in one of the vine- 
covered cottages that overlook the bay of Pensacola 
a lady was sitting, gazing admiringly on the beau¬ 
tiful scene spread out before her like a fair picture, 
bathed in the soft golden haze of an Italian sunset. 
There lay the bay, sparkling in its gentle undula¬ 
tions like a sheet of silver, while close to the shore 
anchored many a gallant vessel, with the gay 
streamers of di He rent nations fluttering in the 
breeze, and the white-sailed boats gliding noise¬ 
lessly over its surface, hearing to their respective 
vessets the oflicers and men who had spent the 
day on shore. In the centre rode the far-famed 


Macedonian, with the stately Philip of Macedon 
as her figure-head standing in bold relief against 
the glowing sky beyond. The broad pennant of 
the American Commodore floated proudly over her 
deck, from whence the inspiring strains of martial 
music were wafted far away inland, where, as the 
ear of the landsman caught the sound, his bosom 
bounded to the thrilling notes of “ Hail Columbia.” 
A little farther out lay several French vessels, and 
in the distance the white sands of Santa Rosa 
sparkled like the snow-banks of a northern clime. 
Nearer to the house stood groups of the pride of 
China, whose innumerable clusters of purple blos¬ 
soms filled the air with perfume; and from among 
the thick glossy leaves of a large pecan tree, a 
mocking-bird poured forth its wild variations as if 
in emulation of the instrumental music. The 
shadows of evening grew darker, the melody of 
the bird ceased, and as the last notes of a national 
air died away, the report of a cannon was heard 
from the Macedonian. Instantly flash after flash 
lit up the bay as a gun from every ship in the 
harbour answered the signal in quick succession, 
and afte? a short interval the same sound came 
booming over the waters from the distant navy 
yard. It was nine o’clock, all was silent, and 
Mr8. Clinton rose to retire, when n knock at the 
door arrested her, and the Episcopal clergyman 
entered the room. Not too late or too dark was 
the hour for the minister of that gospel which 
teacheth charity to venture abroad on his errand 
of mercy. 

“ I know you will excuse my untimely call,” he 
said, as he took the offered seat. “ I could not. sleep 
until I hail enlisted your benevolence in behalf of 
a poor sufferer whom I have just found out;” and 
he proceeded to relate the occasion of his visit. 

Mrs. Clinton was affected to tears. “And you 
say she is from the noith,” said the kind lady, 
“ that is another claim on my attention, for 1 too 
am a northerner. Yes, I will go early in the morn¬ 
ing.” 

When the clergyman was gone she felt as if she 
could not wait until morning to commence her 
labour of love, and in the spirit of the exhortation, 
“ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thv 
might,” she spent some time in collecting and 
placing in a large basket such things as she knew 
were most acceptable to the sick; nor did she hesi¬ 
tate to spare from her own wardrobe a supply of 
such garments as were necessary for an invalid. 
At no great distance from the residence of Mrs. 
Clinton stood a row of large, old, wooden houses, 
surrounded after the Spanish fashion with balco¬ 
nies, most of which were broken down and dilapi¬ 
dated; the chimneys had gradually crumbled away; 
several portions of the high square roofs had been 
j carried oft’by the storms, which in that climate are 
! very severe; the wind whistled through the broken 
j windows, and altogether an air of the greatest 
j desolation hung over the place. Few of the rooms 
were habitable, yet wherever an apartment afforded 
shelter from the weather, it was occupied by 
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German or Irish emigrants, whom the prospect of 
employment had brought over in great numbers. 

Mrs. Clinton soon found the object of her search, 
and ascending a narrow winding stairway, so dark 
that it was with difficulty she groped her way to 
the landing, she opened a creaking door, and a 
scene of the most squalid misery presented itself. 
The walls of the miserable room were black with 
the smoke and dust of years, no drapery shaded 
the window from the hot glare of the sun, or con¬ 
cealed the aperture where tattered garments occu¬ 
pied the place of gloss? while its only furniture 
consisted of a pine table and a few broken chairs, 
save in one corner spread on the floor a mattress 
of the meanest description. A few sticks gathered 
from the common, smouldered on the hearth, but 
except an earthen vessel containing a little gruel, 
not an article of food or the coarsest utensil em¬ 
ployed in its preparation was to be seen. “ Can it 
be possible,” thought Mrs. Clinton, as the utter po¬ 
verty and checrlessness of the place struck to her 
very heart, «that in this room a human being is 
dying.” She approached the pallet and beheld an 
emaciated form, thinly covered by a faded, worn- 
out quilt, her cheek resting on another which was 
rolled up in the form of a pillow. She slept, and 
kneeling down Mrs. Clinton contemplated in silence 
a countenance wasted indeed by sorrow and suf¬ 
fering, but retaining traces of exceeding beauty. 
Her arms lay outside the covering, the thin white 
hands clasped firmly together as if utter hopeless¬ 
ness rested on the heart of the sleeper, and over 
the wretched pillow, mingling with the straws and 
dust of the floor lay long, rich, but neglected tresses 
of auburn hair, its brightness and beauty gone 
for ever. Her brow was pale, yet the crimson which 
burnt on her cheeks told of a consuming fire with¬ 
in. Ah! poets may paint from the treasures of 
their imagination the more than earthly beauty 
with which consumption enrobes her victims. 
Like the gorgeous hues of the autumn leaf ere it 
leaves the bough for ever? like the soft, yet glori¬ 
ous colours of the summer sky,erc night and dark¬ 
ness take place of light? like the fading rainbow, 
or the star whose beams are most brilliant just be¬ 
fore the breaking of the perfect day? by all these 
things may its outward semblance be shadowed 
forth? but the deeper world within, who can know 
it? Who but the doomed one can know the un¬ 
utterable shrinkings of the spirit, as the waves of 
time close over its last earthly retreat. When all 
that is bright and beautiful has vanished and into 
the last hour are crowded regret, it may be remorse 
for the past; the present, with its agonising pangs? 
and a dread of the dim, impenetrable future? add to 
this, deep, unmitigated poverty, and where are the 
allurements with which the far-off observer de¬ 
lights to invest the king of terrors. Thoughts like 
these passed through the mind of Mrs. Clinton as 
she bent over the dying woman, and there in the 
fearful presence of disease, with the dark wings of 
the angel of death hovering around them, the duti¬ 
ful wept over the disobedient, ft was Alcesta who 


now moved uneasily on her hard couch, and open¬ 
ing her wild, bright eves, said in a hurried voice, 
“ Where is my child; where is Juau ? ” 

She missed the accustomed watcher hv her side, 
and the presence of a stranger in his place seemed 
to fill her wandering mind with fears that her trea¬ 
sure had been taken from her. With the tender¬ 
ness which well becomes woman when ministering 
to her sister woman, Mrs. Clinton had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in quieting her alarm, when a little boy of 
six years old, entered; and never had Mrs. Clinton 
beheld a face so touching in its beauty, so full of 
patient suffering, revealing in its expression a 
knowledge of care and sorrow which contrasted 
painfully with his extreme youth and delicacy. He 
looked timidly at Mrs. Clinton, then stealing softly 
to his mother’s side, threw his arms round her neck 
and burst into tears. “ My poor child,” sobbed the 
invalid convulsively, “ what will become of you"!” 
Mrs. Clinton gently drew him away, and taking 
him on her lap inquired the cause of his grief. 

“ I am so hungry, and wc have nothing to eat. 
Mother has only tasted a little gruel for three days, 
and this morning I gathered a great many wild 
flowers and tried to sell them, but everybody here 
has so many beautiful flowers growing in their own 
gardens that I had to bring them all back.” 

“ Do not cry, my dear,” said Mrs. Clinton, her 
own tears dropping on the failed buds she held. 
“ I will buy your flowers, and I will presently send 
you food enough for all day and every day. I 
wish to be of service to you,” she continued, turn¬ 
ing to Alcesta. 

“ Thank you, thank you? I do not deserve this 
kindness? I am but sullering the just punishment 
I have brought upon myself? but Junn—oh! who 
will be kind to him when I am gone?” 

“ There is one,” said Mrs. Clinton, “who has 
promised to be a Father to the fatherless? but have 
you no relatives to whose care you can consign 
him?” 

“None now,” was the answer? « they who would 
have loved him for my sake are no more/* and she 
sunk back overcome by her emotions. Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton lost no time in rendering her the assistance her 
destitute condition required, but human aid beyond 
the mere alleviation of her sufferings was of no 
avail, for rapidly was tho Destroyer fulfilling his 
mission. Yes, Alcesta! thou art reaping the re¬ 
ward of thy disobedience. The reed on which thou 
Icanedst has broken beneath thee: the love of the 
stranger hath failed to make thee happy, and the 
days of her who honoured neither father nor mo¬ 
ther were cut off in the midst. Every day found 
Mrs. Clinton by the bedside of the dying Alcesta; 
her presence soothed, her kind hand held the cup 
to her parched lips, and her gentle voice read from 
the Book of Life, those precious promises of peace 
and pardon to the penitent which fall on the soul 
of the erring like the dews of heaven on flowers 
withered by the breath of the Simoon. Every heart, 
however seared and blighted, however steeped to 
the dregs in the bitter cup of life, yearns for svm- 
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pnthy, and Alccsla found relief in pouring her long 
pent-up sorrows into a human ear. “ I cannot die,” 
she said, “until I have told all. Can you, who have 
home with me so long, bear yet a little longer?” 
And in the intervals of pain and weakness, Mrs. 
Clinton gathered the outlines of the melancholy 
history we have related, and its conclusion. 

On that fearful night, after Addle departed, Alces- 
ta remained with her head bowed upon her hands, 
communing deeply with her own heart She loved 
Juan dc Alvarez, but not with the passionate de¬ 
votion which constituted the very existence of the 
quailroonc. She could reason calmly, and while 
writhing under a sense of the wrong she had sus¬ 
tained, felt that Addle had been still more deeply 
injured, and that she had unconsciously and there¬ 
fore innocently alienated the affections of Juan 
from their first object, lie had deceived her, wound¬ 
ed her in the tenderest point, and it was with a 
feeling of proud dignity that she resolved to tear 
at once and for ever, his very memory from her 
heart. Addle might sue for his love; might re¬ 
main though free, yet a slave in spirit, and be satis¬ 
fied with the worthless possession of a divided heart; 
hut Alcesta, never! She sprung from a purer, 
nobler race, and disdaining all feelings of love for 
one who had forfeited her respect, resolved to fly, 
she knew not whither, she cared not where, so that 
she might never meet him again. Her first thought 
when she passed for ever from the threshold of her 
husband’s sumptuous abode, was to endeavour to 
secure a passage in one of the Bhips in port, and 
for that purpose she bent her steps towards the cot¬ 
tage of an old sailor to whom she had once rendered 
an important service. To her joy she found Diego 
preparing for a voyage; the boat already waited to 
convey him on board a ship bound for New Or¬ 
leans, anil in less than an hour Alcesta was once 
more upon the ocean. Once more the moon looked 
down upon her, a fugitive; but where was the com¬ 
panion of her first flight? where, oh! whero were 
the hopes that then shone brightly on her future? 
biltc pressed her more than orphaned child more 
closely to her bosom, and for the first time, tears 
moistened her burning eyes. In a few days she 
once more trod her native soil, but far distant from 
her native home. She knew that her parents were 
dead; all places were alike to her, and she took 
lodgings in New Orleans. But her slender stock 
of money was soon exhausted; one after one her 
jewels were disposed of, and at last she went forth 
with her infant in her arms, unknowing how they 
were to procure their next meal, or where lay their 
heads when night overtook them. Then came 
weeks and months and years of wanderings from 
place to place; of struggles to obtain an honest 
livelihood, with days of toil, and nights of sleepless 
anguish, descending step by step into the very 
depths of poverty, until with anxiety, exposure 
and sorrow, her health gave way. Long did she 
strive for the sake of her child with the disease that 
had fastened upon her; but with scarce clothing 
enough to protect her from the weather, and no 


| food save the scanty alms of those poor as herself, 
j it became too mighty to resist. 

| “ Two weeks ago,” she continued, “ I came to 

j this place to die, and through the kindness of the 
■ poor German family who occupy the room below, 
? I obtained this shelter. Since then we have been 
j dependent on them for sustenance; it has been lit- 
t tie for one in my situation, but I am thankful. Oh! 
| Mrs. Clinton, may you never know what it is to 
• feel life ebbing away, without one familiar voice to 
1 console you, or hold a cup of water to your parched 
( lips; to pass day after day without medicine or 
i food, and night after night in sleepless darkness, to 
i wish for even a farthing candle to enliven the long, 
j terrible hours, yet have it not. I know that I have 
| but few days, perhaps hours to live, but 1 trust I 
am like the returning prodigal, for you, who have 
\ been to me an angel of mercy, have taught me that 
j there is a Father in Heaven who will receive the 
repentant wanderer. I do not wish to live, yet there 
is still one tic binding me to earth; my child, my 
’ poor Juan, what will become of him?” 
j The door was pushed open and a man in the 
1 coarse garb of a sailor entered the room leading 
I Juan by the hand. It was the same who had ns- 
; sisted Alcesta in her escape, and having nreident- 
| ally met Juan in the street, his resemblance to his 
| mother struck the honest tar so forcibly, that he 
j accosted him, and learned that his benefactress, 
I she who had once saved him from the disgrace of 
i a public punishment, was dying in want. Con- 
; ducted by Juan he proceeded at once to her mise- 
j rable abode, and accustomed as he was to scenes 
of suffering, the weatherbeaten sailor drew bis 
rough hand across his eyes when they fell on the 
wasted form which he had last beheld stately 
and beautiful. Ere ho left the room, he had pro¬ 
mised to protect to his latest breath, the child so 
soon to be an orphan, and with the blessing of the 
dying upon his head, he departed. 

That night one of those terrible storms which 
are of frequent occurrence passed over the city of 
Pensacola. The heavens were on fire, and peal 
after peal of thunder seemed to shake the very earth; 
the waters of the bay, lashed to fury by the wind, 
were thrown in jets of foam far on the shore; the 
tall masts of the shipping bowed like reeds; trees 
were tom up by the roots, and the smaller shrubs 
and plants suffered universal destruction. Sleep 
visited not the eyes of Mrs. Clinton during the 
whole of that dreadful night, for her thoughts were 
with Alcesta, and with the first dawn of morning, 
regardless of the wind which still blew violently, 
she hastened to the house. Trembling with unde¬ 
fined dread, she entered the room, where the gray- 
light of morning was struggling dimly through the 
dusty windows, and going to the bed, soltly lifted 
the covering which concealed the face: she was 
dead. The nurse who had been stationed to watch 
with her, appalled by the terrors of the night, had 
deserted her charge, and thus amid darkness and 
storm, the spirit of the erring, yet penitent Alcesta 
had passed to its last account. Across the foot of 
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the bed lav Juan in the deep, unconscious slumber 
of childhood, the tears he had been shedding still 
resting on his cheeks, and the rich curls of his 
dark hair clustering about his innocent face. Sad, 
sad will he thy awakening, fair child of orphanage 
and poverty. 

After making the necessary arrangements for 
the decent interment of the poor remains, Mrs. 
Clinton returned to her own sweet and happy 
home, and in the solitude of her chamber, wept 
over the victim of disobedience. That same al tor- 
noon, when the storm had passed away, and the 
sun shone out bright as the smile of angels wel¬ 
coming the newly arrived to the gates of paradise, 
they buried her. A plain, unstained colfin of pine 
was placed in a cart driven by a negro; another 
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with a spado on his shoulder walked by its side, 
and with Diego and the sobbing Juan, were all who 
attended to the grave the unfortunate Alcesta. 
And there she sleeps calmly and alone; her me¬ 
mory will pass away from among men, and but for 
this brief record her very name be forgotten. 

And Juan; the child not of shame, but of sorrow, 
shall he go forth to hear the heavy curse of po¬ 
verty and dependence, while the fair inheritance 
of his mother, and the princely possessions of his 
father pass into the hands of strangers 5 Perchance 
we may learn of his wanderings, for Diego will 
not fail to inform Mrs. Clinton of all that occurs 
to the orphan in whose welfare she took sa deep 
an interest; and through her, gentle reader, it shall 
be communicated to you. 
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ALINA DERLAY; OR THE TWO CAPS. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS LESLIE. 

(Concluded from page ISO.) 


PART THE THIRD. 

I-v another moment Alina made her appearance, 
and both hopes and fears were at an end. On her 
head was the cap made by aunt Elsey. 

Imogene could scarcely restrain herself from ut¬ 
tering an exclamation: and little Cora actually did 
so. Leonard looked surprised and displeased: Mrs. 
Rochdale surprised only: and Mr. Rochdale won¬ 
dered what was the matter. But the face of Edwin 
brightened: and hastening towards Alina, whose 
cheeks were suffused with crimson, and whose 
beautiful eyes were cast on the ground, he put her 
arm within his, and led her to an ottoman in one 
of the recesses; saying softly as they crossed the 
room, “ Dear Alina, you are true to yourself: I re¬ 
joice—and congratulate you.” 

Encouraged by the approbation of Edwin Roch¬ 
dale, and conscious that she had done rightly, 
Alina made an effort to throw off the embarrass¬ 
ment that had nearly overcome her on appearing 
in such a head-dress; for though the act was volun¬ 
tary, her youthful nerves had been greatly fluttered 
by its performance. 

“The worst is now over,” continued Edwin; 
“ and since you have made this sacrifice to affec¬ 
tion and gratitude, (a sacrifice which I now con¬ 
fess to be no trifling one,) I hope you will ho able 
to rally your spirits, and to go through the evening 
bravely.” 

Ho looked at her again; and her motivo for 
wearing it, made the cap, in his eyes, appear beau¬ 
tiful. 

“Dear Edwin,” said Alina, “I knew that I 
should be sure of your approval.” 

Edwin felt as if he never again could be suscep¬ 
tible of an unhappy sensation. 

“ I perceive,” continued Alina, “ that every one 
is looking at the cap, and wondering, of course, 
why I wear it. No matter. Let them attribute it 
to bad taste, to whim, or to eccentricity. Polite¬ 
ness will restrain them from making any remarks 
in my hearing, or from asking me questions about 
it. The guests that arc here to-night may discuss 
the subject a little to-morrow: yet, even then, what 
can they say, but that Alina Derlay wore a very 
singular and a very unbecoming cap at her birth- 
! day party. I can only hope that this evening I 
! may say or do nothing calculated to excite ani- 
; madversions of more importance.” 
i “I am sure you will not,” replied Edwin 


warmly; “you never do—you never can. You 
may well afford to wear for once an ugly article of 
dress. All who know Alina Derlay, and appre¬ 
ciate her as she deserves, will feel confident that 
in this, as in everything else, she can only be 
actuated by a good and sensible motive.” 

Just then some of Alina’s young friends came 
in; and having paid their compliments to Mrs. 
Rochdale, they repaired to our heroine. Alina 
rose to receive them, and saw that, for a moment, 
they looked earnestly at her cap. “ I must endea¬ 
vour to get used to this,” thought Alina; and, 
assisted by Edwin, she commenced a lively con¬ 
versation with the Miss Delfords and their bro¬ 
ther; and in a little while she entirely forgot the 
outre appearance of her head. Edwin was shortly 
obliged to leave her, to do the honours to two very 
diffident young gentlemen, about his own age. 

In the mean time, Julicn Sandoval, who being 
in the other room, had not recognised Alina when 
she entered, said to Leonard Rochdale, “I have 
not yet seen my lovely little friend Miss Derlay. 
Will you conduct me to her?” 

Leonard, much vexed at his fair cousin for 
wearing the redoubtable cap, thought she was 
• now going to receive her punishment; and taking 
| the arm of Julien led him immediately to Alina, 

I and presented Mr. Sandoval to Miss Derlay with a 
glance of mischievous significance. Alina changed 

I ' colour, and could not repress her confusion, as 
Julien looked for a moment in evident amazement 
at her singular coiffure which, indeed, was so 
unfavourable to her face, that he thought she had 
j grown up with far less beauty than her childhood 
t promised. 

< Allnu introduced Mr. Sandoval to the two Miss 
Delfords, who were sitting near her: both of them 
: very handsome girls, with their profusion of hair 
I beautifully arranged, and gracefully decorated with 
i a few exotic flowers. These young ladies talked 
1 to Julien about Paris; the company began to ar¬ 
rive rapidly; and soon was heard the sound of the 
music, as a signal for the dancing to begin. Leo¬ 
nard Rochdale requested the hand of the eldest 
Miss Delford. and Julien Sandoval immediately 
; became a candidate for that of her sister. Alina 

I Derlay endeavoured to check a rising sensation of 
disappointment; and the idea struck her, that had 
it not been for the cap, Julien Sandoval would 
have danced the first set with herself. “I must 
indeed look ugly in it,” thought the poor girl. 
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Just then came up Altham Linsley, a very 
handsome young gentleman, originally from Brook¬ 
field, but now practising law in Philadelphia, and 
a frequent visitor at Mr. Bochdale’s. He could 
not at first discover why Miss Derlay looked so 
much less lovely than usual; but on observing her 
cap, he at once supposed it must be that which 
diminished her beauty. “ Have you any message 
to Mrs. Wendover?” said he; “I am going to 
Brookfield the day after to-morrow, on a visit to 
my mother and sisters. What shall I tell your 
good aunt?” 

“ Tell her,” replied Alina, resuming her cheer¬ 
fulness, “that I am well: and that you saw me 
wearing, on this occasion, the cap she was so kind 
as to make me for the purpose; and on which 
she has bestowed such a variety of excellent needle¬ 
work.” 

“ When I was last in Brookfield,” said Linsley, 
“ I frequently saw Mrs. Wendover at work on a 
cap, which 1 recognise to be the same that is now 
on your head. She enjoined me to secrecy, sup¬ 
posing you would enjoy her gift the more for its 
coming unexpectedly. Excuse me for saying that 
I can now understand and appreciate your motive 
for wearing, this evening, a head-dress which can¬ 
not bo otherwise than at variance with your usual 
excellent taste. May I ask the favour of your 
hand for the dance!” 

Alina complied; and Altham Linsley led her to 
the cotillion in which Sandoval and Miss Delford 
had taken their places; Leonard and Miss Julia 
Delford were also there. A few moments before, 
as Imogene passed Leonard with a gentleman 
who was conducting her to a cotillion in the other 
room, she had said softly to her brother, “ I fear 
poor Alina has not yet been asked to dance. She 
now begins to feci the bitterness of the cap.” 

In this supposition Imogene Rochdale was mis¬ 
taken. Alina’s delight at finding that her aunt 
Elsey would so soon hear, by means of Mr. Lins¬ 
ley, that the cap had been worn as intended, coun¬ 
terbalanced the little mortification she had felt at 
not opening the ball with Julien Sandoval. She 
danced opposite to him. And in those days young 
people really danced: not having yet adopted the 
absurd fashion of merely walking through the 
cotillion. Also, the figures of the cotillions were 
diversified, graceful, and amusing: while those of 
the present time are characterized by nothing but 
an insipid sameness. 

Alina now felt very happy; and she rejoiced in 
the sacrifice she had made for the gratification of 
her aunt. The animation of her beautiful counte¬ 
nance, and the grace and lightness of her dancing, 
rivetted the attention of Sandoval, who began to 
think that, in spite of the cap, she was the loveliest 
girl he had ever beheld; and he experienced an 
immediate revival of the interest he had taken in 
her when she was just emerging from childhood. 

When the set was over, and the gentlemen had 
conducted the ladies to their scats, and the lemon¬ 
ade, &c. was handing round, Linsley, who had 


known Sandoval before he went to France, (having 
frequently met him at Mr. Rochdale’s,) expressed 
his pleasure at this opportunity of renewing ac¬ 
quaintance wilh him. They entered at once into 
familiar conversation: and Linsley was so full of 
what he considered Alina’s magnanimity, that he 
could not refrain from introducing the subject; re¬ 
marking to Sandoval, “You did not sufficiently 
envy me my charming partner. I should not have 
been so fortunate as to obtain her hand for the 
first set, but that (to their shame be it spoken,) 
there was to-night a little less empressement than 
usual among the young men for what, under any 
circumstances, they ought to have regarded as a 
pleasure and an honour. And it was merely be¬ 
cause she does not look quite so lovely as usual. 
Confess the truth, Sandovnl: after your long ab¬ 
sence, were you not somewhat disappointed in 
Miss Derlay’s appearance?” 

“ I acknowledge,” replied Sandoval, “ that my 
first impression this evening with regard to the 
young lady’s beauty was somewhat less vivid than 
I had anticipated.” 

“It is only her cap,” said Linsley: “nothing 
but her cap, I can assure you. She lost so much 
of her hair by a severe illness, that it was thought 
expedient to cut ofif the remainder; and till it has 
grown again sufficiently, she is under the necessity 
of wearing caps.” 

“ I have no objection to caps,” renewed Sando¬ 
val, “ provided they are pretty ones. Generally I 
think, if tasteful and simple, they rather improve 
than diminish the beauty of a female face. 

“ You mean to imply,” said Linsley, “ that Miss 
Derlay is somewhat disfigured by her present head¬ 
dress. And so undoubtedly she is. But this you 
may depend on: she has excellent reasons for wear¬ 
ing it this evening. Reasons that, if known, would 
throw additional light on the goodness of her heart 
and the strength of her mind.” 

“ I will go this moment,” said Sandoval, “ and 
endeavour to engage her for the next set” 

“ Do so,” replied Linsley, “ but first (ns a re¬ 
ward for your generosity,) I think I can let you into 
the history of this cap.” 

He then related all he knew or conjectured of 
the circumstances connected with it It was well 
for the delicacy of our heroine, that her friend Mr. 
Linsley was not aware of the whole extent of 
the sacrifice, her relinquishing the very nntural 
desire that a young lady always feels to look well 
in the eyes of the man she prefers to all others; 
particularly after a long absence. Had Linsley 
known this feature of the case, he would have 
averred in his high admiration, that she might 
“ trample on the Greek and Roman glory.” 

Julien Sandoval was successful in his applica¬ 
tion: and Alina’s eyes involuntarily sparkled ns 
she promised him her hand for the ensuing cotil¬ 
lion. With the characteristic enthusiasm of his 
nation, the ugly cap he now regarded as a thing 
pre-eminently beautiful: and he led Alina to the 
dance as he would have led a fair young princess, 
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crowned with a circlet of diamonds. Alina was 
afraid of seeming too happy: but Sandoval was 
afraid of nothing, and showed plainly how de¬ 
lighted he was with his partner. When that set 
was over he endeavoured to engage her for the 
next; but this she declined, alleging that, in 
civility to her guests, she wished to dance but 
very seldom during the evening: leaving to them 
all the places in the cotillions. Sandoval would 
have been very happy to have remained beside 
Alina, and talked to her during the residue of the 
ball; but she told him she must attend to those of 
her friends who were not dancing, and requested 
him to allow her to introduce him to Miss Stan- 
more, a very animated and handsome girl, who 
would be much pleased to dance with a gentleman 
just from Paris. 

Meanwhile, Altham Linsley had managed to 
circulate the story of the cap extensively among 
the company; and it was corroborated by the 
young Rochdales when they were questioned as 
to its authenticity. Every one was glad to find a 
solution of the mystery: and every one did justice 
to her motives, and eulogized her as she deserved. 
“ What a daughter she would make!” said the 
mothers. “ What a wife!” said the fathers. 

The remainder of the evening passed away de¬ 
lightfully: and our heroine forgot that the cap was 
on her head. No one now appeared to notice it; 
and she was not aware that its history had been 
circulated among the company. She danced no 
more herself; but was very assiduous in providing 
partners for her guests, and seeing that all in turn 
had their share of enjoyment and attention. She 
introduced Sandoval to various fine girls whom 
she knew would be very well pleased to dance 
with a young man of his appearance and manner; 
for he was decidedly the most popular personage 
of the whole party. After most of the company 
had gone, and when there were only enough re¬ 
maining for a sixteen cotillion, Sandoval ap¬ 
proached Alina, and demanded, as a recompense 
for having submissively performed his duty with 
all the partners by her recommended, that she 
would send him home happy by dancing this last 
set with him. She complied, and, during that 
dance, he resolved, as far as depended on himself, 
to endeavour to secure her as his partner for life. 
And, though he did not tell her of this resolution, 
she somehow knew it as soon as it was formed. 

At length the finishing dance concluded; and 
when Sandoval led Alina to a seat, seeing that 
she was really very much fatigued, he conside¬ 
rately took his leave. Mr. and Mrs. Rochdale 
gladly retired. Little Cora, having grown sleepy, 
had been sent to bed two hours before. The 
other young people of the family lingered awhile 
on the sofas to talk over the ball, as young people 
always do. 

“ Well, dear Alina,” said Imogene, “ I felicitate 
you on the cap going off so well. Really, it has 
had tin grand succea after all. 

“Not the cap, but the wearer,” said Leonard; 


“ severe as the trial must have been, she has stood 
it manfully, or rather womanfully: and come out 
triumphant. Commend me to the old proverb, 

‘ handsome is that handsome does.’ ” 

“ And yet,” remarked Alina, “ it was but a few 
minutes wonder after all. Every one was too in¬ 
tent upon other things to regard that cap for more 
than an instant. And whatever curiosity it might 
have excited, no one was so deficient in Fusage 
du monde os to talk of if.” 

“Not so fast, my sweet cousin,” replied Leon¬ 
ard, “it was talked of more than you suppose. 
Even Sandoval spoke of it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Alina, turning pole. 

“Yes, he did,” persisted Leonard. 

“ But only in reply,” said Edwin, eagerly, “ only 
in reply to Altham Linsley.” 

“ Dearest Alina, do not be disconcerted,” said 
Imogene Rochdale;” but, indeed, Linsley related 
the whole story: adding, that on his last visit to 
Brookfield, he had himself seen aunt Wendovcr 
working at that very cap; and that at her request 
he kept the secret, that its arrival might cause you 
an agreeable surprise. And Linsley was so pos¬ 
sessed with your self-devotion and heroism as he 
called it, in wearing such a thing on this evening, 
that he could not forbear relating the circumstances 
to every one he knew: including Julien Sandoval.” 

“ And the natural consequence is,” said Leonard, 
“ that you have won ‘ golden opinions from all sorts 
of men.’ ” 

“ And women too, I hope,” added Imogene. 

“ My chiefest cause of rejoicing,” said Leonard, 
“ is, that aunt Wendover’s cap, having amply done 
its duty, may now be allowed to rest in its band- 
box, and aggrieve us no more.” 

“ I do not think Alina will try to wear it out,” 
said Imogene. 

“That would bo impossible,” returned Leonard, 
“ so, peace be with it.” 

“The needlework is really wonderful,” said 
Imogene, examining it attentively. “ Alina, these 
frills might be converted, somehow, into excellent 
trimming for the neck and sleeves of a French 
muslin dress; and the pointed head-piece would 
make very pretty cuds.” 

“ Aunt Elsey must see me wear the cap,” said 
Alina, “ on my next visit to Brookfield.” 

“ Then after she has enjoyed the sight,” resumed 
Imogene, “ she will probably be very willing thnt 
you should appropriate it to some rational pur¬ 
pose.” 

“Well, well,” said Leonard, “we shall soon 
have literal proof that ' night’s candles arc burnt 
out;’ and if we stay much longer we may seek our 
couches by the light of the morning star.” He 
then took his leave, repeating 

“ When wearied wretches sink to sleep 
How sweetly soil their slumbers lio.” 

And they all retired to resign themselves to that 
repose which is seldom more needed than after a 
ball. 
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According to custom, on the morrow they saw 
no visitors; it being understood that no one is to 
intrude on a family immediately subsequent to a 
large dancing party. After the intervention of a 
day of rest, which, however, was a day of unrest 
to the impatient Julien, that young gentleman pre¬ 
sented himself at Mr. Rochdale’s before the usual 
visiting hour; and saw Alina in a chintz morning 
dress with a pretty little close cap drawn with pale 
pink ribbon, and looking sweetly. We need not 
say that his visits became more and more frequent, 
and more and more welcome. 

In a few days arrived a letter from Mrs. Wend- 
over, of which the following is a transcript 

“ My dear Alina— 

I was oveijoyed to hear from that kind young 
man Altham Linsley that my humble offering 
arrived in excellent time for your ball, and that 
throughout the whole company, it excited great 
attention, bordering on amazement To be sure 
we should not praise ourselves; but it is indeed a 
surprising cap: that I think every body must ac¬ 
knowledge. I do not wonder that, as Altham 
Linsley says, every lady and gentleman that came 
in fixed their eyes upon it. He tells me that ho 
heard several Indies remarking the neatness of the 
work, and several gentlemen counting the cockades. 
All this is naturally very gratifying; but I try not 
to let it puff me up. Yet still it is a great satis¬ 
faction and happiness, and far more than repays 
me for all the time and pains I took with it; even 
if it had not (as it did) given me so much pleasure 
to work for the benefit of my beloved Alina. I 
could think of nothing else all the evening of your 
birth-day ball; and l was imagining to myself how 
sweetly you were looking in it at that very time. 

I have one request to make of my darling girl, 
which I trust will be cheerfully complied with. If 
it is not too great a privation, will you abstain from 
wearing the cap any more, till you come to Brook¬ 
field on your next delightful visit; so that I may 
see you in it, all nice and fresh, at the tea-party I 
always give to the neighbours to celebrate your arri¬ 
val. I wish it could be a bridal purty; and perhaps 
it may, for when I asked Altham Linsley if Alina 
in her aunt Elscy’s cap had not made a conquest 
of somebody worth having, I thought he looked 
rather queer. It was not himself, however, for he 
is engaged to Harriet Milden, and they are to be 


married next winter. Altham is a fine young man: 
but when I questioned him closer as to the cap 
having gained you a sweetheart, he said he was as 
discreet as Harry Percy’s wife, and * never uttered 
what he did not know.’ 

Husband is pretty well; but for fear of another 
fit, we think it best for him to stay at home and 
keep quiet. Indeed whenever people are old there 
is no place like home; and the less they go and 
wony themselves, the longer they arc likely to 
last. 

Farewell my darling girl; write very soon, and 
tell me everything. Your loving aunt 

Elskt. 

P. S.—Be sure to keep rolls of wadding in all 
the bows of the cap to fill them out, and preserve 
their shape.” 

To conclude, our readers will not be surprised to 
hear that the aftiancement of Afina Derlay and 
Julien Sandoval, took place at no distant period 
after the ball. Their marriage followed, as soon 
a3 a house could be prepared for their residence. 
The bridal excursion waa to Brookfield, the tea- 
party waa given to the neighbours, and again our 
heroine wore aunt Elsey’s cap; to the great delight 
of the good old lady, who congratulated her niece 
on what she called “ its superior becomingness.” 

Shortly before the wedding (at which he felt 
himself unequal to the eiTort of being present) 
Edwin Rochdale entered as a student in the theo¬ 
logical department of one of the New England 
colleges. Eventually he became pastor of a church 
in that section of the country; and his love for 
Alina having long since subsided into friendship, lie 
married the beautiful and amiable daughter of an 
opulent gentleman belonging to his congregation. 

The Rochdale family continued to prosper in all 
its branches. Julien Sandoval proved himself an 
active, honourable, and judicious man of business, 
as well as an accomplished gentleman; and with 
such a wife as Alina Derlay, he could not be other¬ 
wise than happy. 

We forgot to mention, in its proper place, that 
on the evening of her marriage Afina (having by 
Julien’s desire reserved it for the purpose) ap¬ 
peared, to the great delight of her courins, in 
Madame Rubaniere’s beautiful transparent little 
cap, with the pure white ribbon, the snowdrops, 
and the lilies of the valley. 
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* Wr. sat together in the little back parlour the 
evening before our father’s departure. He was a 
sea-captain, and bound for a distant voyage. We 
had not been separated from him since our mo¬ 
ther’s death, and oppressed by a sense of coming 
loneliness, I listened to the autumnal wind, that 
sighed against the windows, thinking it the most 
melancholy of earthly sounds. My father put his 
arm affectionately round each of us, as we sat on 
either side of him, and drew us closer to him. He 
did not speak for some time, but gazed steadily 
into the fire, os if he feared to look upon us lest 
he should be betrayed into some unmanly weak¬ 
ness. “ My daughters,” said he, at length, “ my 
heart is relieved from great anxiety on your ac¬ 
count. I have two letters, received almost simul¬ 
taneously, both containing affectionate offers of a 
home to one of you, during my absence. The 
choice must be left to yourselves.” 

“Who are they from,” cried Laura, eagerly, 
“ tell me, dear father, do?” 

“ Ono is from your Aunt Mercy,” replied my 
father. Here Laura’s countenance fell. “The 
other from Mrs. Belmont, whom you once visited 
and admired.” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Laura, with sparkling 
eyes, “ I remember Mrs. Belmont perfectly. She 
is the most charming woman I ever saw, has the 
most elegant house, and keeps the most delightful 
company. I thought when I was there I should 
be the happiest creature in the world if I could 
live as she did. Oh! father, let me go to Mrs. 
Belmont’s, and send Fanny to Aunt Mercy’s.” 

“ And what objections have you to go to Aunt 
Mercy’s! 1 ” said my father, without addressing me, 
who continued to hold his hand in silence, for my 
heart was too full to speak. 

“Oh! I never did like Aunt Mercy,” said 
Laura with a look of disgust “ She is so precise, 
and formal, and fanatic*!. She is an old maid, 
too, you know, and they say they are always pee¬ 
vish and ill-natured. Then she lives in a small 
house, almost in the woods, and sees no company 
hut the cats. I am sure I would die with home¬ 
sickness if I were to stay with Aunt Mercy.” 

“And what do you think Fanny will do?” 
asked my father, in a tone which I thought 
breathed of rebuke. 

“ Fanny,” repeated Laura as if she were wak¬ 
ing to a consciousness of my existence, “why 
Fanny is very different from me—and I dare say 
would content herself very well. Besides, I am 
the oldest, and have a right to the first choice, and 
if I choose Mrs. Belmont’s, Fanny is obliged to 
go to Aunt Mercy’s whether she wishes it or not.” 


“ I should like to see a little more regard for your 
sister’s comfort, Laura,” he replied, knitting his 
brows; “ I am sorry to see you manifest so selfish 
a disposition, and as a just punishment, I shall 
insist upon the reverse, or, at least, that Fanny 
should exercise the privilege of selection.” 

Laura burst into u passionate fit of tears, declar¬ 
ing that she would rather stay at home alone, and 
would do so; for as for going to Aunt Mercy’s it 
was out of the question. 

“ Since you give me the privilege of choosing, 
dear father,” said I, distressed at Laura’s violent 
emotion and the motive which excited it, “ I shall 
be as happy with Aunt Mercy as I could be with 
any one while you are absent, and I think it very 
kind in her to make the offer. I should feel as 
little at home at Mrs. Belmont’s as Laura would 
at Aunt Mercy’s.” 

My father laid his hand upon my head, and 
shading back the ringlets from my forehead, gave 
me a look of approbation that would have repaid 
me for the sacrifice of my life if it were possible 
to enjoy the reward of such a sacrifice. 

“You are a good child, Fanny,” said he, “and 
you will be a happy one wherever you are. How 
much your eyes are like your mother’s now you 
are looking down! and you are like her in charac¬ 
ter too. She always was ready to yield her own 
gratification when it interfered with the happiness 
of others. She never thought of herself.” Laura 
looked uneasy while my father was speaking. 
The pleasure of gratified desire, and the mortifica¬ 
tion of rebuked selfishness struggled in her coun¬ 
tenance—“ If I ever return,” said my father, rising 
and walking to and fro with folded arms and bent 
brow, “we shall see who has made the wisest 
choice.” 

I shall pass over my father’s departure and its 
sad accompaniments. Minute detail is seldom in¬ 
teresting, unless it leads to the development of 
character, and as it is Aunt Mercy’s character that I 
wish to describe, rather than my own, I hasten to 
the moment when I l)ecame an inmate of her 
household, Laura having previously been received 
into the home of Mrs. Belmont. I had but a dim 
recollection of Aunt Mercy, never having seen her 
since my early childhood. She lived in the deep¬ 
est seclusion, seldom visited her relatives and 
friends, and when her visits were made to my 
mother I was at school, so that it was only through 
the medium of others I had obtained my knowledge 
of her character. I know she must be far ad¬ 
vanced in years, being the sister of my grandmo¬ 
ther, not of my mother, and a feeling of awe began 
to steal over me as I drew near her dwelling, a kind 
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of wintry chill indicating that the snows of life were 
near. It was a clear, autumnal evening; the dark, 
brown woods skirted the road on either side, and 
here and there through the rustling foliage, I could 
see the stars sparkling and the deep blue sky shin¬ 
ing, and sometimes I could catch a glimpse of waters 
flashing through the underbrush, and sometimes I 
could hear the low, gurgling sound of a stream, 
whose murmurs alone revealed its existence. The 
great secret of melancholy seemed diffused over 
the world. I felt as if I were alone in creation. I 
had no companion with me in the carriage. I had 
left no friends behind. My father was now launched 
on the billows, perhaps never to return. My mo¬ 
ther slept the last, deep sleep. I was going to one, 
who from age, sanctity, and personal peculiarities 
seemed as far removed from the sphere in which I 
had been moving, as the planets above, revolving 
in their lone and distant orbits. Happy they who 
have never felt that orphanage of the soul which 
came over me with such a dreary and oppressive 
power. As the carriage turned into the yard, the 
silence surrounding the low white dwelling, almost 
embosomed in shade; the solitary light that gleamed 
through one curtained window; the complaining 
notes of a whippoorwill perched near the wall, add¬ 
ed to the solemnity of the hour, and imagination, 
delineating the form of Aunt Mercy with cold, 
grey eyes, and wintry countenance and ancient 
costume, threw mo into such a state of nervous 
debility, I had hardly strength to descend from the 
carriage and enter the door that opened as if by 
magic to receive me, for I had heard no sound of 
life. At first I thought it was a statue standing on 
the threshold of the inner apartment, so still and 
pale and erect it looked, arrayed in a robe of white, 
whose folds fell voluminously from the neck to the 
feet, and remained as calm as those of a winding 
sheet. A cap with a close crimped border sur¬ 
rounded the face, whose pallid hue corresponded 
with the death-like impression the dress had made. 
I trembled as I approached, as if an inhabitant of 
another world were awaiting to receive me, when 
the tall, still figure extending its hands, spoke in a 
sweet, tremulous voice, “ Fanny, my child, is it 
you! welcome to the home of the aged.” 

At the sound of those kind, living accents, the 
spell of supernatural awe was broken, and throwing 
myself into the arms, which involuntarily opened to 
enfold me, I wept myself into calmness. I was hard¬ 
ly conscious of what was passing around me till I 
found myself seated by a cheerful fire, whose blaze 
revealed, while it wanned, the pure, white walls, 
the white curtains, that dropped to the floor with¬ 
out a single festoon, the white, ungirdled dress of 
Aunt Mercy: and by its bright reflection, I could 
see too, her gray parted hair, divided with the pre¬ 
cision of a geometrical line, and her dark, deep-set 
eyes, that beamed like lamps through the mists of 
age. There was a fascination in the glance of 
those eyes, as they were steadfastly fixed on me. 
They did not seem looking at my face, but my 
soul. The memory, not the fire of human passion 


j slumbered in their solemn depths. But, when 
j withdrawing their fixed gaze from me, and lifting 
! them upwards, she remained for a few moments in 
| the same attitude, with her hands folded, there 
; was a holy and sublime abstraction, that showed 
her thoughts were withdrawn from all oxtemal 
objects and were holding communion with the 
| Great Invisible. Then, again turning to me she 
; said, as if thinking aloud, rather than addressing 
me—“ When I last saw her she was little more 
: than a smiling infant, now she is what her mother 
was full twenty years ago. Time! time! what a 
solemn thing is time. It carries us on day and 
night without slumbering or pausing, and we heed 
it not, till borne like me, almost to the shores of 
eternity, we listen with wonder to the dashing of 
the billows we have passed over, and look back 
upon the dark and troubled waters that heave 
themselves into rest on the borders of the pro¬ 
mised land.” 

I gazed with reverence on this hoary mariner of 
time, thus surveying with a backward glance the 
untravelled wilderness before me, but I sighed to 
think she must have survived the affections and 
yearning sympathies of her kind, and that I must 
learn to repress in her presence the ebullitions of 
youthful emotion. Her next words convinced me 
how erroneous was this conclusion. 

“I pity you, my child. You have a gloomy 
prospect before you, as the companion of age and 
loneliness. ‘ But the fountain of love is not dried 
up in my veins. The current flows warm and 
deep beneath the ice. If you seek wisdom, rather 
than pleasure, you may not in after years reflect 
with sorrow that you lingered a little by the wav- 
side, communing with an aged pilgrim, who could 
tell you something of the mysteries of the journey 
of life. And something too, I trust,” added she, 
placing her hand reverently on the Bible, which 
lay on the table by her side, “ of that eternal coun¬ 
try whither the young, as well as the old, are 
rapidly travelling.” 

Though I had been but a half hour in Aunt 
Mercy’s presence, I had already gathered some 
precious lessons, and I looked forward to the hoard 
of wisdom I might acquire during my daily com¬ 
munion with her. Tenderness began to mingle 
with the awe she inspired, and when I retired to 
my own room, which was an apartment adjoining 
hers, I thought though the hours passed with my 
venerable relative might be very serious ones, they 
need net consequently be unhappy. When I first 
entered the chamber, however, I could not repress 
a nervous shudder. The same cold uniformity of 
white was visible that distinguished the room be¬ 
low. White walls, white curtains to bed and 
; windows and an old-fashioned toilet table, with 
; a long, flowing, white muslin petticoat, all present- 
| ed a most wintry aspect. “ Surely,” said I, “ Aunt 
I Mercy has selected white, because it is the livery 
; of angels. I shall not dare to think an unpolluted 
! thought, surrounded by such emblematic purity. 
| I shall be reminded of Him in whose sight 1 the 
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heavens are not clean,’ and ‘who sitteth on a 
white throne in the midst of his glory.’ ” 

The powerful influence of Aunt Mercy’s solemn 
character was already visible in my reflections. 
That influence pursued me even in my dreams; 
for I dreamed that I was sailing alone in a little 
bark over an ocean, that seemed illimitable in ex* 
tent, and unfathomable in depth, and that a tall, 
white figure defined on the dark and distant hori¬ 
zon, beckoned me onward, and ever and anon lifted 
a lamp that blazed in her right hand, and sent a 
long stream of brightness over the abyss of waters. 
As I came nearer and nearer, and the boat glided 
with inconceivable swiftness, the lamp flashed 
with such intolerable splendour that it awoke 
me, and opening my eyes, the sunbeams darted 
through the opening of the curtains directly in my 
face, and explained the vision of the lamp. My 
first thought was a dread of Aunt Mercy’s dis¬ 
pleasure for slumbering so late, for I had heard 
that she breakfasted at sunrise, but the kind man¬ 
ner in which she greeted me when I descended 
dispelled my fears. 

«I knew you must be fatigued from your jour¬ 
ney,” said she, 44 and would not suffer you to be 
wakened, but to-morrow we will rise together, for 
your youthful frame can hardly require more hours 
for repose than mine. I always think when the 
Lord of day is on his way rejoicing and scattering 
blessings in his path, it is a shame for us to be 
laggards behind.” 

I blushed when I reflected what a laggard I had 
been, and that I, the young and buoyant, had even 
this duty to learn from the aged and infirm. Yet 
I could hardly call Aunt Mercy infirm. Her figure 
was still erect and dignified, her step unfaltering, 
and though time’s engraving hand had left its 
tracery on her cheek and brow, her eyes, at times, 
not only flashed with the brilliancy, but expressed 
the energy of earlier years. She seldom smiled, 
but when she did, her countenance exhibited an 
appearance of indescribable serenity, reminding 
me of a lake by moonlight, when the wind just 
curls its surface, and the rays gently quiver in the 
motion. The first day I was excited by the charm 
of novelty. The perfect quiet and neatness that 
reigned in the household; the clock-work regularity 
with which everything was performed; the industry 
that harmonized so beautifully with this order and 
tranquillity astonished while it delighted me. It 
seemed impossible to me that human beings could 
live, and move, and work with so little bustle. Yet 
there was constant activity. Aunt Mercy herself 
was never idle a moment; she was either knitting, 
sewing or reading; indeed, her knitting-needles 
seemed a part of her fingers, and the stocking to 
grow under her touch, from a natural, not an arti¬ 
ficial process. I wondered why she manufactured 
so many articles, for which she could have no pos¬ 
sible use, but I soon learned that many were the 
feet she covered with her industry, as well as the 
mouths she fed with her bounty. Never was 
name more appropriately given, for far as her libe¬ 


ral hand could reach her benefactions and her care 
extended. She never encouraged idleness or vice, 
but wherever there was infancy, orphanage, in¬ 
firmity, and age, united with poverty, her charities 
descended gentle and unostentatious as the dews 
of heaven. 

44 You make me ashamed of the indolence of my 
past life,” said I, as I watched her unwearied fin¬ 
gers; “I feel as if I had lived in vain; I have been 
praised because I was willing to do something for 
myself, and now I feel that it is only what we do 
for others deserves commendation.” 

“ Praise is sweet,” replied Aunt Mercy, 44 from 
the lips of those we love, but if we do good to 
others for the sake of this reward, we sacrifice the 
blessing of Him, who has presented to us higher 
and holier motives for action. Do not praise me, 
my Fanny, because I endeavour to 4 do diligently 
what my hands find to do,’ for the shadows of twi¬ 
light are falling round me, and that dark night will 
soon come, wherein 4 no man can work.’ ” 

It may be believed by some, that the solemnity 
of Aunt Mercy’s language; her constant's] lusions to 
death and eternity, and the inspired quotations with 
which her conversation abounded, would fill my 
young and ardent imagination with gloom and 
terror. But it was not so; they exalted, instead 
of depressing me; they created in me a thirst for 
sacred knowledge, a spirituality of feeling as sub¬ 
lime as it was novel—I could exclaim with a more 
heavenly ambition, than that which animated the 
Egyptian enchantress, 44 I feel immortal longings 
in me.” 

It was a somewhat novel sight, to see such 
close companionship and increasing congeniality of 
feeling, between two beings, so far removed by age 
from each other—the snows of winter only drew 
us closer together, and I almost dreaded to witness 
the spring-time of the year, lest, in the midst of its 
opening splendours, I should lose something of her 
divine instructions. An occasional letter from Laura, 
varied the pleasing monotony of my existence; she 
always addressed me as 4 poor Fanny’—then as if 
that expression of condolence satisfied her sisterly 
aflection, she expatiated on her gay and happy life, 
and the pleasures that courted her enjoyment; her 
volatile mind flew from one subject to another, from 
the theatre to the ball-room, from the ball-room to 
the concert, &c., with bewildering speed; and with 
all those dazzling scenes, she mingled descriptions 
of attending gentlemen: some had ‘eyes of fire,’ 
others 4 tongues of eloquence’ and 4 lips of music;’ 
and all were included in the compendious epithet 
4 divine.’ I should have profited little by the ex¬ 
ample and precepts of the evangelical Aunt Mercy, 
if I had not revolted at the application of this term; 
I grieved at the levity of her sentiments; I did not 
envy her the pleasures that had such an intoxi¬ 
cating influence on her heart; I did not sigh for the 
admiration of that sex, from whose society I was 
so entirely excluded; I had never been accustomed 
to it, and the rapturous expressions of Laura as¬ 
tonished my young simplicity. One evening, after 
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the perusal of one of these letters, as I sat at Aunt 
Mercy’s side, I ventured to address her in a more 
familiar manner than I had ever done before; I 
longed to hear her explain the mystery of her 
lonely life, “ Dear Aunt Mercy,” said I, taking 
her hand in mine, and looking earnestly in her 
face, “do you think it a sin to love?” She ac¬ 
tually started at the question, and I felt her hand 
tremble in my clasp. 

“ Do you ask idly?” said she, fixing her deep 
eyes with a melancholy gaze on my face, “ or do 
you, child as you are, speak from the heart’s dic¬ 
tates?” 

“ No,” answered I, blushing at the suggestion, 

«I know nothing yet of love, and judging from 
Laura’s allusions, I think I never shall. But 1 have 
often wondered why you, who must have been 
very beautiful indeed, when young”—here a faint 
smile glimmered over Aunt Mercy’s features, a 
lingering spark of vanity, flashing through the 
shades of threescore years and ten—“why you 
should have been”—I began to hesitate, for 1 could 
not allow myself to use Laura’s expression, and say 
‘an old maid’—then after a moment’s reflection, 

I added, “ why you should have been single, when 
almost every one marries; I thought, perhaps, you 
believed it sinful to love any one else but God.” 

I would have given anything to have recalled the 
expression of my childish curiosity; I was terrified 
at the emotion exhibited in her usual placid coun¬ 
tenance; her eyes assumed a look of wild anguish, 
contrasting fearfully with their wonted calm, re¬ 
ligious glance; then slowly lifting them to heaven, 
and clasping her withered hands together, she ex¬ 
claimed, “sinful! oh! my Father!—sinful indeed 
must be the passion, whose memory even now 
can raise such a tumult in these wintry veins; I 
thought all was peace here,” continued she, un¬ 
clasping her hands, and pressing them tightly on 
her breast, “ the peace of God that passeth all un¬ 
derstanding; but no, no, the troubled waters are 
heaving, heaving still.” As she reiterated the last 
words, her head bowed lower and lower, her w'liolc 
frame shook, and tears gathering in large drops, 
glided down her cheeks, through channels, which 
had long been dry. I felt as if I had committed 
sacrilege in thus disturbing the holy calm of her 
soul; a burst of flame, rising from the still waters 
that cover the buried cities of the plain, could not 
be more awful or surprising, than this storm of 
human passion, thus convulsing the bosom of age. 
I knew not in what manner to express my peni¬ 
tence and sorrow. I wept; I threw my arms around 
her; I actually knelt at her feet and implored her 
to forgive me. This attitude roused her from her 
trance-like Btate; she held out her right hand, and 
commanded me to rise. I rose and stood before 
her pale and trembling, like a culprit uncertain of 
her doom. 

“ Leave me, child, leave me,” she cried “ till I 
gain composure, from the only source from which 
the weary and heavy laden can find rest—long, 
long years have rolled away, since any human 


being has struck the chord your hand has pressed. 

I thought it had ceased to quiver—I have deceived 
myself; I feel humbled in the dust; I would hum¬ 
ble myself still more before the mighty hand of 
God. Leave me alone, my child, and when I am 
calm once more, you shall learn the history of my 
youth, and may you profit by its mournful lesson.” 

I withdrew to my chamber, grieved and agitated, 
yet awaiting with impatience the expected sum¬ 
mons. But I heard Aunt Mercy enter her own 
room and close her door, without recalling me to 
her presence. She always kept a light burning 
during the night, that she might not disturb her 
servants, if one were required, but this night it was 
extinguished, and accustomed as I had been to see 
its rays streaming beneath the door, I shuddered at 
the darkness, of which my rashness had been the 
cause. I trembled when I reflected on the might 
of human passion—“ Terrible, terrible,” thought I, 
“must it be in its strength, if even in decay it 
can triumph over the coldness of age, and roll its 
wild waves over the traces the spirit of God has 
written on the soul. Let me be spared its deso¬ 
lating power; let me live on as I now do, calm and 
passionless, striving to walk in the path of duty, 
with an eye directed to heaven, and a heart de¬ 
voted to God. Here, in this solitude, I am secure 
from temptation, and can know nothing of the 
struggles, of which to-night I have been a fearful 
witness.” 

The next morning I almost feared to look at 
Aunt Mercy, expecting to see the same wild and 
agitated countenance, but the placidity of heaven 
was on her brow. There might be an air of deeper 
humility; of more saintly meekness, if that were 
possible, but there was no other change. I felt a 
tenderness for her I had never experienced before. 
Aunt Mercy, the anchorite, the saint, was a being 
I reverenced; but Aunt Mercy, loving and suffer¬ 
ing, was a being I loved. The day passed away, 
as usual, in industry and quiet, but when the 
evening came on, and we were seated again, side 
by side, at the lonely hearth, my heart began to 
; palpitate with expectation, for Aunt Mercy suf- 
| fered her knitting to remain untouched in her bas- 
: ket, and her book lay unopened on the table. 

I “ My dear Fanny,” said she, “your asking eyes 
j shall not seek mine in vain; I have been steadily 
| looking at the past, and am astonished at the calm- 
j ness with which I can now review events, from 
! which last night I recoiled with su^. Lead; I have 
! not slept, but prayed, and towards the dawn of morn¬ 
ing, it seemed as if an angel came and ministered 
unto me. Like Jacob, I had wrestled for the bless¬ 
ing and prevailed. It is humbling to me to know 
that the reverence with which you have regarded 
me will be diminished, and that you will look 
upon me henceforth as a sinful and sorrowing 
woman; and yet I should rejoice that you will no 
longer ascribe to an erring creature, perfections 
which belong to God alone. 

“When I was young—can you roll back the 
winters that have frosted my head, and restore me 
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to the spring-time of life? If you can you must 
think of me, at this moment, not as I am, but as I 
was, with the bloom of youth on my cheek, and its 
hopes warm in my heart Let this thought, my 
child, check the high throbbings of youthful vanity; 
as sure as you live to reach the confines of age, 
you will, like me, present but a faded image of 
what you once have been; the eyes, those windows 
from which the soul looks forth, will be darkened, 
and the grasshopper prove a burthen to those elastic 
limbs. But the soul itself, my child, is undecaying 
and immortal; and can smile calmly over the ruins 
of the body, in the grandeur of its own imperish¬ 
ability.” 

She paused, and as I gazed wistfully in her 
face, I thought that Ossian could never have seen 
such a countenance as Aunt Mercy’s, when he 
said that age was “ dark and unlovely,” for to me 
she was still beautiful, in her piety and meekness, 
with the chastened memories of other years blend¬ 
ing, as they now were, with the holiest hopes of 
heaven. 

“When I was young,” continued she, “I was, 
like you, the companion of an aged relative, though 
my mother was bring; but having the charge of a 
large family, she was willing to yield to my grand¬ 
mother’s wishes, that I might be taken into her 
household, even as her own child. I was the 
youngest of the family, and had never been out, as 
it is called, into the world, so I was contented in 
my new home, where I had leisure to indulge in 
my favourite amusement—reading. My grandmo¬ 
ther, unfortunately, had a large library of ill-assort¬ 
ed works, a great portion of which were romances 
and plays. She never restrained me in my choice, 
saying, she had always read everything she liked, 
and had never been injured by this indiscriminate 
reading, and she saw no reason why cliildren 
should be wiser than their grandmothers. She 
was fond of hearing me read aloud to her, and all 
the long winter evenings, while she plied her knit¬ 
ting-needles, I amused her and delighted myself 
with the wildest and most extravagant productions. 
But there were some volumes, containing scenes so 
highly wrought, which excited such a thrilling 
interest in my bosom, I could not read them to 
another. These I reserved for my secret perusal; 
and, when summer built its green bowers, I used 
to conceal myself in their shades, and perusing 
alone these impassioned pages, forgetting every 
thing but the visions they inspired, I became a 
j vain and idle dreamer. The realities of life were 
insipid to me; and I was happy only when breath¬ 
ing the atmosphere of the ideal world. My grand¬ 
mother never reproved me for my wanderings. 
She did not seem to miss my companionship, for, 
in the genial season, she loved to sit in the open 
door and windows, and look at the flowers as they 
opened to the sunbeams, and listen to the songs of 
the birds as they made their nests in the trees that 
shaded the walls. I had one brother, two or three 
years older than myself, who always visited me 
during his college vacations, and transformed our 


quiet dwelling to a scene of gaiety and amusement. 
Arthur was a light-headed, frolicsome youth, with 
a temperament very different from mine. He 
loved to sport with the foam of the ocean; I to 
fathom the depths of its waves. And now, Fanny, 
look on me no longer, I would not waver in my 
purpose, and I cannot bear that wistful gaze; it 
melts me, and I would have my eyes dry, and my 
heart firm. Poor Arthur came to us, the last year 
of his collegiate term, accompanied by a classmate, 
of whom he had often talked, Frederick Cleveland. 
I said he had often spoken of him; and to my 
romantic ear his name implied all those graces and 
accomplishments I had never yet seen embodied. 
Grave even to pensiveness; pale almost to feminine 
delicacy; yet with a deep-toned voice and manly 
figure, he formed a striking contrast to my merry, 
blooming and boyish brother. Arthur pursued 
his accustomed sports, fishing and hunting; Cleve¬ 
land soon learned to linger behind, finding more 
congeniality in my enthusiasm and poetry of feel¬ 
ing. He was a poet himself; and he loved to read 
his own strains to one who lislened with an ear so 
rapt as mine. He was a naturalist; and as wc 
walked together, he explained to me the wondrous 
laws of nature, and gave me enlarged and elevated 
views of the creating power. He was an astro¬ 
nomer; and as we stood beneath the starry hea¬ 
vens, he directed my gaze to the planets, walking 
in their brightness, and endeavoured to carry my 
soul into the depths of infinity, and teach it to 
take in some faint glimpses of God’s unimagina¬ 
ble glory. Fanny, I thought not of my God, but 
of him. I forgot the Creator in adoration of the 
creature he had made. He departed, and exist¬ 
ence was a blank to mo; or rather, it was filled 
with one image, one ever multiplying yet never 
changing image. My first thought at morning 
was not an aspiration of gratitude to the Divine 
Being, whose wings of love had overshadowed and 
sheltered me during the darkness of night, but a 
remembrance of Cleveland. My last thought, 
when I closed my eyes in sleep, did not ascend to 
Him, in whose awful presence I might be ere the 
midnight hour, but lingered round one, a frail 
creature of the dust like myself. You asked me, 
Fanny, if love was sinful. Not that love which, 
emanating from a heart which conscious of its 
weakness and its dependence on God, secs in the 
object of its affections, a being of clay, yet an heir 
of immortality; a traveller of time, whose goal is 
eternity; not that love, which, purified from earthly 
fires, glows with a divine ardour and mingles with 
the celestial flame that rises from the soul to the 
source of everlasting love and light. But the pa¬ 
gan maiden, wdio pours out her life-blood at the 
feet of her idol god, is not more of an idolater than 
I was, the baptized daughter of a Christian mo¬ 
ther. Winter glided slowly away. My grand¬ 
mother’s sight entirely failed, and I was compelled 
to become eyes to the blind, and also feet to the 
weary, for her increasing infirmities confined her to 
her arm-chair. I performed these duties, but with 
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a listless spirit; and, could she have looked upon 
me, she must have known that my thoughts were 
wandering. At length spring returned, and she 
had her arm-chair moved into the open air, and 
as the fragrance of the season floated round her, 
and its melodies breathed into her ear, she revived 
into child-like cheerfulness. The time for my bro¬ 
thers annual visit returned, and Cleveland once 
more accompanied him. Even now, when years 
gliding over years have dimmed the memories of 
the past, and religion, I trust, has sanctified them, 
I cannot recall those hours without a glow, like 
that of sunshine, pervading my wasting being. 
But the gloom, the horror of thick darkness that 
followed! One day, as Cleveland and myself were 
sitting at the foot of an elm tree, reading from the 
same book, Arthur passed us with his gun in his 
hand, his green hunting pouch swung over his 
shoulder, and his dog bounding before him. He 
laughed, looked back, called Cleveland a drone , 
then went gaily on. How long he was gone I 
know not, for the happy take no note of hours; 
but the sun was nearly setting, when he returned 
by the same path. I felt a sensation of embarrass¬ 
ment that I had lingered so long, and, looking at 
Cleveland, I saw the colour on his cheek was 
deepened. The sky was reddening with the clouds 
that generally gather around the setting sun, and 
their reflection gave a beauty and brightness to his 
face that I had never seen before. , Arthur seemed 
animated with more than his usual vivacity. 
* Cleveland/ said he, with mock gravity, 1 that 
blush bespeaks the consciousness of guilt. I have 
long thought you a criminal, and you must now 
suffer the penalty due to your crimes. Die, then, 
base robber, without judge or jury.’ Then, aiming 
his gun like an experienced marksman, his eye 
sparkling with mirth, he shot—and Cleveland fell.” 

Here Aunt Mercy paused, and a long silence 
ensued. I dared not look at her, as she thus bared 
the fountain of her grief. I felt as if the death- 
shot had penetrated my own heart. I started at 
the sound of her voice when she again resumed 
her narrative, it was so hollow and broken. 

“Yes! he fell by a brother’s hand. I saw him 
extended at my feet, and the grass crimsoned with 
the blood that gushed from the wound. I saw 
Arthur dash down his gun, rush forward, and 
throwing himself on the bleeding body, exclaim, 
1 Gracious Father! what have I done!’ ‘Done!’ 
cried I, pushing him away with frantic violence, 
and clasping the murdered Frederick in my arms; 
‘Done! you have killed him—you have killed 
him/ and I reiterated the words till they became 
a piercing shriek, and the air was rent with my 
cries of agony. I remember how he looked; with 
what bloodless cheeks and lips he bent over him; 
what indescribable anguish and horror spoke from 
his eyes! I remember, too, how my blind old 
grandmother, roused by my shrieks, came grop¬ 
ing to the spot, and dabbled her hands uncon¬ 
sciously in the blood of the victim. It was she 
who cried, ‘he may yet be saved/ and Arthur 


flew for a physician, and dragged him to the very 
tree, and looked him in the face, while he sought 
the symptoms of that life which was gone for ever. 
My Fanny, I dare not describe the madness of 
despair that took possession of my soul. I re¬ 
jected all human consolation; I sought no divine 
comforter; I knew not that there was a balm in 
Gilead, or a heavenly Physician near. My poor 
grandmother tried to soothe my grief, but I turned 
away from her in bitterness. My brother attempt¬ 
ed to approach me, but I fled from him as from a 
monster, and hid myself from his sight. He wrote 
to me, entreating me to forgive him. He painted 
the misery he endured, the remorse that was con¬ 
suming him; and yet he was innocent, innocent 
of everything but levity, whose excess is criminal. 
He knew not that the gun was loaded; for a boy, 
who was hunting like himself, had taken his rifle, 
which he had left for a few moments leaning against 
a tree, and substituted his own in its stead. It 
was an instrument of inferior value, though of 
similar appearance, and contained a heavy load. 
These circumstances were afterwards made known 
to him, and explained the mystery of Cleveland’s 
death. Poor, unhappy Arthur! he was innocent, 
and yet I loathed him. I made a vow that I 
would never sec him more. ‘Tell him/ said I, 
1 that I forgive him, but I can never five in his 
sight; I can never look upon him, hut as the 
destroyer of all I held dear.’ Finding me in¬ 
exorable, he left me to my sullen and resentful 
sorrow to seek friends more kind and pitying. 
My sole occupation, now, was to wander abroad 
and seat myself under the elm tree which had 
witnessed the awful tragedy, and brood over its re¬ 
membrance. Oh! how hard and selfish must have 
been my heart, that could have resisted the pray¬ 
ers and tears of my only brother; that could have 
turned from a doting grandmother, whose sightless 
eyes pleaded so painfully in his behalf; that could 
have left her to the care of menials, instead of 
ministering to her declining age and smoothing 
her passage to the grave! But that hard heart was 
yet to be broken. The prophet’s wand was near; 
I received a summons to come to my brother who 
was dying. He raved for his sister; he could not 
die without seeing her once again; I felt like one 
waking from a terrible dream, in which the incu¬ 
bus had been brooding like a demon on the soul. 
A voice cried in my ear, ‘ Thou too wilt be a mur¬ 
derer, less innocent than he, for thou knewest 
what thou wast doing.* I obeyed the summons, 
but it was too late; he was dead. I saw him in 
his winding sheet—the brother whom my unrelent¬ 
ing lips had vowed never to behold again; with 
his last breath he had called on my name, and 
prayed me to forgive him. I stood and gazed upon 
him with dry and burning eyes. The merry glance 
was dim and fixed; the glowing cheeks, sunken 
and white; and the smiling lips closed for ever. I 
hail hung over the corpse of my lover, my bosom 
had been moistened by the fife drops that oozed 
from his own, and I thought I had drunk the cup 
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of sorrow to its bitterest dregs. But I now learned j 
that there were dregs more bitter still. Oh! the ' 
anguish of remorse; surely it is a foretaste of ! 
the undying worm, of the lire that never can be : 
quenched; I could not bear its gnawings—its smo¬ 
thered, consuming flames; I was laid for months < 
on a bed of sickness, in the same chamber where 
my poor Arthur breathed his last. I thought I 
wa 3 dying. I did net wish to live, but I recoiled 
from the dark futurity that stretched inimitably 
before me; I shrunk from the idea of a holy and 
avenging God; I, the unforgiving, could I hope for 
forgiveness? I heard, as it were, the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me from the ground;’ and I looked in 
vain for a city of shelter, where my soul could fly 
and live. I revealed to no one what was passing 
within. In the sullen secrecy of despair, I re¬ 
solved to meet the doom which I believed irrevo¬ 
cable. Like the Spartan boy, who sat unmoved 
while the hidden animal was preying on his vitals, 
glorying in the pangs he had the fortitude to en¬ 
dure, I lay on my bed of torture silent and unmur¬ 
muring; feeling that the agonies I suffered, and 
which I expected to suffer, as long as Almighty ven¬ 
geance could inflict them, or the immortal spirit 

I f bear, were a sufficient expiation for my cruelty and 
guilt. I shudder, as I recall the workings of my 
soul; I looked upon myself as the victim of an un¬ 
controllable destiny, of an omnipotent, vindictive ! 
Being, who, secure in his own impassibility, beheld i 
with unpitying eye, the anguish he caused. Had ; 
I created myself? Had I asked for the gift of ex- ; 
istencc? Was mine the breath which had warmed ; 
the senseless dust of the valley with passions so | 
fiery and untamcable; or mine the power to re- | 
strain their devastating course? As well might I ! 
be responsible for the ruin caused by elemental ; 
wrath. Oh! Fanny, had I died in this awful frame! > 
Had my rebellious spirit then been ushered into i 
the presence chamber of the King of kings, thus I 
blasphemous and defying! But he who remem- ! 
bers we are dust, who, tempted once himself, has : 
pity on human weakness, gently withdrew his j 
chastening hand. He raised me from my sick bed, j 
and bid tne live. I returned to my grandmother, ! 
who was now helpless as a child, and who wept ! 
like an infant when she heard my voice once more. 
The biblc, the only book in her library which I had | 
formerly passed over as too uninteresting to read, f 
was now taken ftom its shelf and laid on the table j 
by her bed-side; on my knees I read its sacred j 
pages. With no teacher but the Holy Spirit, I j 
prosecuted the sublimcst study in the universe, and, j 
as I studied, I felt a holy illumination pervading , 
the darkened recesses of my soul. I saw myself | 
in the mirror of eternal truth, in all my pride, re- j 
bellion, ingratitude, and heaven-daring hardiness; j 
and I loathed the picture. The more I abhorred j 
myself, the more I adored the transcendent mercy ! 
of God, in prolonging my life for repentance and ? 
reformation. Like Mary, I arose and prostrating j 
myself at the feet of the Saviour bathed them with i 


such tears of sorrow and love, it seemed as if my 
heart were melting in the fountain. I loved much; 

I felt as if I were forgiven; and ten thousand times 
ten thousand worlds would not purchase the hope 
even of that blessed forgiveness. My aged grand¬ 
mother, too, placed as she was on the confines of 
two worlds, acknowledged that it had been re¬ 
served for that moment, for the power and glory 
of religion to be manifested in her soul; she 
had hitherto rested in quietude in the conscious¬ 
ness of a blameless life, but about to appear 
in the presence of infinite purity as well as 
justice, the life which had seemed so spotless, as¬ 
sumed a dark and polluted aspect, and she felt 
that if she ever joined the white-robed throng 
which surround the throne of the Everlasting, 
with branching palms in their hands, and hymns 
of glory on their lips, her raiments like theirs must 
be washed white in the blood of the Lamb. She 
died in peace, in hope, in faith, bequeathing me 
her little fortune, and what was more precious still, 
her blessing. Blessed, for ever blessed, be the God 
of Israel, that I have been so gently led down the 
declivity of life, and that I can hear without dis¬ 
may the rolling of the waves of Jordan, over which 
my aged feet must shortly pass; and, blessed too be 
his holy name, that he has brought you hither to 
minister to my infirmities, listen to my feeble coun¬ 
sels, and close my dying eyes.” 

Aunt Mercy rose, laid her hand for a moment 
solemnly on my head, and retired. I had wept, 
without ceasing, during the latter part of her nar¬ 
rative, and, long after I had laid my head on my 
pillow, I continued to weep. I wept for the ill- 
fated Cleveland; the unhappy Arthur; for Aunt 
Mercy unrelenting and despairing, then, sorrowing 
and repenting; 1 wept to think what a world of 
tribulation I had entered, and prayed that I might 
never know the strength and tyranny of human 
passion. I had always thought it a fearful thing 
to die; but now it seemed more fearful still to live 
in a world so full of temptation, with hearts so 
prone to yield, surrounded by the shadows of time, 
which seem to us realities, and travelling on to an 
invisible world, which seems so shadowy and re¬ 
mote. The mystery of my being oppressed me, 
and I sought to fathom what is unfathomable, till 
I remembered the sublime interrogation of Scrip¬ 
ture, “ Who can find out the Almighty unto per¬ 
fection? He is higher than heaven—what canst 
thou do? Deeper than hell—what canst thou 
know?” I acknowledged my presumption, and, 
humbled and submissive, felt willing to wait the 
great and final day of God’s revealing. 

The next morning. Aunt Mercy requested me 
to accompany her in a walk. It was a mild, sunny 
morning, and the breath of spring, floating over 
the hills, was beginning to melt the frosts of win¬ 
ter. I thought she was going on an errand of 
charity, till she turned into a path, to which the 
leafless shrubbery on cither side now gave a dreary 
appearance, and led me to a tree, whose bare 
spreading branches bent over a rustic bench, that 
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was seen at its roots. I trembled, as I approached 
the spot, for I knew it was there the blood of Cleve¬ 
land had been spilled. “ This, then,” thought I, 
“ is the very tree, that witnessed, almost simultane¬ 
ously, the vows of love and the tears of agony.” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Mercy, as if I had spoken 
aloud, «this is the spot, where, more than fifty 
years ago, in the flower of youth, he fell. His body 
sleeps in the cemetery of his fathers, but this is his 
monument Long as this aged tree remains, it 
will be sacred to the memory of Cleveland. Like 
that tree, now withered and shorn of its summer 
glories, I too stand a memento of his fate; but the 
spring will come to rcclothe those naked branches, 
and pour the stream of vegetable life in their veins; 
and I too await the coming of that spring-time, 
whose flowers and verdure no after winter can 
blight” As I looked round me, the conviction 
that all that I saw was associated with Aunt 
Mercy’s youth; that here her aged grandmother 
had lived, and she herself grown old; that here too 
I might grow old and die, was very solemn. Aunt 
Mercy, who always seemed to read my thoughts, 
explained to me all the changes which had gradu¬ 
ally taken place. The inroads of time had been 
constantly repaired, so that it was the same cot¬ 
tage in appearance that had sheltered her in child¬ 


hood. She had respected her grandmother’s pecu¬ 
liar habits, and continued them, perhaps, in many 
respects unconsciously. The white livery which 
at first startled mo from its singularity, but to 
which my eye had become accustomed, had been 
adopted by her predecessor, when her failing sight 
found it difficult to distinguish objects, and every 
thing darkened round her. « And I love to look 
upon white,” continued Aunt Mercy; « I love the 
winter’s snow for its whiteness. It reminds me of 
the blood-washed robes of the saints.” 

I would have lingered near a spot hallowed by 
such deathless memories, but Aunt Mercy drew 
me away. I trembled for the effect of such excite¬ 
ment on one so aged. I thought her face looked 
paler than usual, and her step seemed less firm. I 
placed the easy chair for her on our return, and 
stood by her with an anxious countenance. 
“Fanny, my love,” said she, pressing my hand in 
both hers, « I have laid bare my heart before you, 
but the curtain must now fall over it—never again 
to be lifted. I have done with the past—God and 
eternity must now claim all my thoughts.” 

Perhaps at some future hour, I may continue my 
own history, as it is connected with my sister 
Laura’s and the close of Aunt Mercy’s life, a life 
continued beyond the allotted period of existence. 
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BARBARA. 

The following pleasant little story is term¬ 
ed a frolic of fortune, but it is not so. It is 
the true and natural course of events. Pa¬ 
tient toil, and faithful efforts in the perform¬ 
ance of duty, never yet have gone unre¬ 
warded. There is no situation in life, how¬ 
ever humble and obscure, in which we can¬ 
not make ourselves so useful to those around 
us, that they will be unwilling to part with 
us. Indeed, the humbler the lot of the indi¬ 
vidual, the easier it is in his power to rise in 
his situation, because the demand for fidelity 
in these situations is always in advance of 
the supply, and in each grade to which we 
rise, the competitor’s increase; and a new 
stock of patience, energy and fidelity, are ne¬ 
cessary. But after all, there is no situation, 
from the humble apple and candy stand in 
the street, up to that of the President of the 
United States, in which one who is always 
willing to work, to do kind offices for those 
around, to be prudent and rigidly faithful, 
can possibly fail to prosper. The world is 
apt to call those who thus gradually rise in 
their condition, lucky and fortunate. But it 
is only the reward which an early, untiring, 
earnest and honest performance of duty, will 
assuredly brine .—Newburuport Herald. 

fortune’s frolics. 

A number of years ago, there came to re¬ 
side in the city of Bath a worthy elderly gen¬ 
tleman and his wife; she was very nervous, 
and he was gouty. Having no children, they 
had begun to languish in the country; but 
now they had the pleasure of thinking the 
lady’s nerves would be strengthened; and 
that the celebrated waters, combined with 
the celebrated doctors, would dislodge the 
gout Leaving part of their establishment at 
Hillbury Lodge, they only brought with them 
their trusty, thrifty housekeeper, Mrs. Dea¬ 
con, who had been almost from time imme¬ 
morial in the family, and had the interest of 
her master and mistress at heart After be¬ 
ing comfortably settled at Bath, both the pa¬ 
tients began to find the change of air bene¬ 
ficial to them, and with plenty of money, they 
did not want for society, Mr. Hillbury being 
exceedingly hospitable and fond of good living, 
of which the gout bore excellent testimony. 

If matters went on placidly above stairs, it 
was more than could be said for the lower 
regions. “ War to the knife” had been de¬ 
clared between Mrs. Deacon and every suc¬ 
ceeding cook; for, in the space of a month, 
she had engaged and turned off three. The 
waste and extravagance of the Bath cooks 
were almost beyond belief. The pounds of 
butter that disappeared in a twinkling,-the 
knots of sugar, the heads of cloves and nut¬ 
megs, were enough to drive a saint distracted, 


and there was nothing but murmurs and 
complaints from day to day. The gold 
rings and lace veils gave proof positive a- ij 
what purpose their plunder was devoted, an 1 
Mrs. Deacon believed, if there was one 
of people above another that deserved con¬ 
dign punishment, it was the cooks of Bath 
The worthy old couple were much annovei 
by this long continued warfare, and the bitter 
complaints of the housekeeper, and thev both 
agreed, that were it not for the cooks,’ Bath 
would be without a fault; and they were 
almost afraid to meet Mrs. Deacon in the 
morning with her list of grievances, and her 
schemes for bringing about reform. 

At length, after a dreadful blow-up be¬ 
tween Mrs. Deacon and Molly, the former 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and on the 
point of boiling over, come to announce to her 
master and mistress that another Bath cook 
was out of the question, and next morning 
she intended going off to Bristol, to see if she 
could find a girl there, that would suit her 
purpose. Leave was asked and obtained, 
and away drove Mrs. Deacon in the coach, 
and in due time was set down at the abode 
of an old friend of hers, the wife of a confec¬ 
tioner, and into her ear did Mrs. Deacon pour 
her many grievances. She not only sympa¬ 
thized with the afflicted housekeeper, but set 
on foot inquiries for a cleanly, good-tempered, 
active girl, who would do as she was desired, 
and, at length, the wished-for person was 
found in Barbara, or, as she was better known 
by the cognomen of Baby ; her station was 
nothing higher than that of cleaning out the 
market every Saturday, where the old wo¬ 
man with whom she boarded kept a stall. 
By common consent, Barbara was pronounced 
a good steady girl, of whom no one knew any 
ill—hard working, and of a most civil, oblig¬ 
ing temper. Mrs. Deacon was as pleased as 
possible at the favorable account given of 
Baby; so that, when a fat, fair, fresh colored 
damsel, with blue eyes, and light auburn hair, 
presented herself to the housekeeper, she was 
perfectly satisfied. No ear-rings, no curls 
dangling from each side of her face, but with 
tresses braided, and a neat mob cap, dark 
gown, and snow white handkerchief and 
apron. An arrangement was soon made, and 
Mrs. Deacon left Bristol in triumph with her 
treasure, bidding defiance to the cooks of 
Bath, from this time henceforth. 

Mrs. Deacon was determined to make 
Baby a first rate cook, and, fortunately, she 
had good materials to work upon; for although 
Barbara was at first astonished at the variety 
of saucepans, stewpans, pots and kettles, of 
every sort and dimension, yet, by dint of at¬ 
tention, under Mrs. Deacon's management, 
she never needed to be twice told the same 
thing. The harmony that reigned above and 
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telovv was quite delightful to the old couple 
-no complaints of the insolence and extrava¬ 
gance of servants. Barbara was a treasure 
Jbove all price. Four months after Barbara 
hail entered her new service, the old lady 
was taken ill; she required constant attend¬ 
ance, and she was occasionally rather fretful. 
Mrs. Deacon did not feel herself equal to sit- 
tintr up night after night. Barbara, who felt 
grateful to her benefactress, tendered her 
services, when she made herself so useful, 
that the old lady preferred her to Mrs. Dea¬ 
con. Barbara was never sleepy; she was 
never seen with a frown upon her face, no 
matter how unreasonable her mistress might 
be’ she never bounced about the room as the 
housemaid did, but walked in so cautious a 
manner that her step was not heard. In spite, 
however, of the celebrity of the Bath doctors, 
the old lady died, recommending Barbara to 
the care of the old gentleman, and in her 
will leaving her faithful attendant a hand¬ 
some present Such proofs of regard were 
enough to raise a little envy on the part of 
Mrs. Deacon, had not Barbara borne her 
prosperity in the meekest manner possible, 
and still continued her plain simple style of 
dress, and her modest demeanor. 

Mrs. Deacon, soon alter the death of "her 
mistress, fell into bad health; her native air 
was recommended to her, and she set off for 
Devonshire, leaving Barbara to take care of 
her master, whose gout had been rather trou¬ 
blesome. But Barbara was so gentle in wrap¬ 
ping up his gouty foot, and so well adjusted 
his velvet shoe without giving him pain, that 
he began to consider Barbara as great a trea¬ 
sure as his wife had been. And he thought 
within himself, what would become of me if 
Barbara should leave me, or, if she should 
marry 1 and now I think of it, I suspect the 
grocer’s foreman is looking after her. Bar¬ 
bara is good looking and sweet tempered.— 
Thus did the old gentleman cogitate day after 
day upon the possibility of Barbara leaving 
him, until at length he determined to make 
her his own, by the firmest of ties; and, to 
the damsel’s astonishment, proposed to mar¬ 
ry her. She had no particular attachment to 
say one, and they soon settled the affair, to 
the amazement of all Bath, which was in 
quite an uproar upon the occasion. If he had 
been a poor man nobody would have given 
themselves any trouble about him; but for 
the rich Mr. Hilbury to degrade bimself, was 
scandalous. 

Barbara was as good a wife as she had 
been a servant, and conducted herself so 
much to the satisfaction of her husband, that, 
at his death, which occurred some years af¬ 
ter, he left all his wealth to his widow, who 
had in a short time admirers and lovers even 
amongst the nobility. One of those who had 


been among the first to blame Mr. Hilbury 
for marrying, actually proposed for her hand; 
but she replied “ that she knew that he only 
wanted her money ; but, that when she did 
marry, it would be a man who would esteem 
and be kind to her.” Barbara kept her word. 
She made a rational second choice, and en¬ 
joyed all the happiness her good conduct de¬ 
served. 
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OR HOW TO RELISH A JULEP. 
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“Are you sure that’s The Flame over by the 
shore ?” 

“ Getting, manny! I could tell her pipes acrost the 
Mazoura.”* 

“ And you will overhaul her ?” 

“ Won’t we though! I tell ye, Strannger, so sure 
as my name’s Ben Blower, that that last tar bar’l I 
hove in the furnace has put jist the smart chance of 
go-ahead into us to cut off The Flame from yonder 
pint, or send our boat to kingdom come.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed a bystander who, in¬ 
tensely interested in the race, was leaning the while 
against the partitions of the boiler-room, I’ve chosen 
a nice place to see the fun near this infernal powder 
barrel!” 

“ Not so bad as if you were in it!” coolly observed 
Ben, as the other walked rapidly away.” 

“ As if he were in it! in what ? in the boiler ?” 

“ Getting! Don’t folks sometimes go into bilers, 
manny?” 

“ I should think there’d be other parts of the boat 
more comfortable.” 

“That’s right; poking fun at meat once’t; but 
wait till we get through this brush with the old Flame 
and I ’ll tell ye of a regular fixin scrape that a man 
may get into. It’s true, too, every word of it—as 
sure as my name’s Ben Blower.” 


“You have seen the Flame then afore, Stranger? 
Six year ago, when new upon the > river, she was a 
raal out and outer, I tell ye. I was at that time a 
hand aboard of her. Yes, I belonged to her at the 
time of her great race with the ‘ Go-liar.’ You’ve 
heern, mayhap, of the blow-up by which we lost it ? 
They made a great fuss about it; but it was nothing 
but a mere liz of hot water after all. Only the spring¬ 
ing of a few rivets, which loosened a biler plate or 
two, and let out a thin spirting upon some niggers 
that had n’t sense enough to get out of the way. Well, 
the ‘ Go-liar’ took off our passengers, and we ran 
into Smasher’s Landing to repair damages, and bury 
the poor fools that were killed. Here we laid for a 
matter of thirty hours or so, and got things to rights 
on board for a bran new start. There was some 
carpenter’s work yet to be done, but the captain said 
that that might be fixed off jist as well when we were 
under way —we had worked hard—the weather was 
sour, and we needn’t do anything more jist now— 

* The name “ Missouri” is thus generally pronounced j 
upon the western waters. I 


we might take that afternoon to ourselves, but the 
next morning he’d get up steam bright and airly, 
and we’d all come out new. There was no temper¬ 
ance society at Smasher’s Landing, and I went 
ashore upon a lark with some of the hands.” 

I omit the worthy Benjamin’s adventures upon land, 
and, despairing of fully conveying his language in 
its original Doric force, will not hesitate to give the 
rest of his singular narrative in my own words, save 
where, in a few instances, I can recall his precise 
phraseology, which the reader will easily recognize. 

“ The night was raw and sleety when I regained 
the deck of our boat. The officers, instead of leaving 
a watch above, had closed up every thing, and shut 
themselves in the cabin. The fire-room only was 
open. The boards dashed from the outside by the 
explosion had not yet been replaced. The floor of 
the room was wet and there was scarcely a corner 
which afforded a shelter from the driving storm. I 
was about leaving the room, resigned to sleep in the 
open air, and now bent only upon getting under the 
lee of some bulkhead that would protect me. against 
the wind. In passing out I kept my arms stretched 
forward to feel my way in the dark, but my feet came 
in contact with a heavy iron lid; I stumbled, and, as 
I fell, struck one of my hands into the ‘ manhole,’ 
(I think this was the name he gave to the oval¬ 
shaped opening in the head of the boiler,) through 
which the smith had entered to make his repairs. I 
fell with my arm thrust so far into the aperture that I 
received a pretty smart blow in the face as it came 
in contact with the head of the boiler, and I did not 
hesitate to drag my body after it, the moment I re¬ 
covered from this stunning effect and ascertained my 
whereabouts. In a word, I crept into the boiler re¬ 
solved to pass the rest of the night there. The place 
was dry and sheltered. Had my bed been softer, I 
would have had all that man could desire; as it was, 
I slept and slept soundly. 

“ I should mention though, that, before closing my 
eyes, I several times shifted my position. I had gone 
first to the farther end of the boiler, then again I had 
crawled back to the manhole, to put my hand out 
and feel that it was really still open. The warmest 
place was at the farther end, where I finally esta¬ 
blished myself, and that I kljew from the first. It 
was foolish in me to think that the opening through 
which I had just entered could be closed without my 
hearing it, and that, too, when no one was astir but 
myself; but the blow on the side of my face made 
me a little nervous perhaps; besides, I never could 
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bear to be shut up in any place—it always gives a 
wild-like feeling about the head. You may laugh, 
Stranger, but I believe I should suffocate in an empty 
church, if I once felt that I was so shut up in it that 
I could not get out. I have met men afore now just 
like me, or worse rather—much worse. Men that 
it made sort of furious to be tied down to anything, 
yet so soft-like and contradictory in their natures that 
you might lead' them anywhere so long as they 
did n’t feel the string. Stranger, it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world! and we may have a good 
many of the worst kind of white-men here out west. 
But I have seen folks upon this river—quiet looking 
chaps, too, as ever you see—who were so teetotally 
carankterankterous that they’d shoot, the doctor 
who’d tell them they couldn’t live when ailing, 
and make a die of it, just out of spite, when told 
they must get well. Yes, fellows as fond of the good 
things of earth as you or I, yet who’d rush like mad 
right over the gang-plank of life, if once brought to 
believe that they had to stay in this world whether 
they wanted to leave it or not. Thunder and bees! 
if such a fellow as that had heard the cocks crow as 
I did—awakened to find darkness about him—dark¬ 
ness so thick you might cut it with a knife—heard 
other sounds, too, to tell that it was morning, and 
scrambling to fumble for that manhole, found it, too, 
black—closed—black and even as the rest of the iron 
coffin around him, closed, with not a rivet-hole to lei 
God’s light and air in—why—why—he’d ’a swoun- 
ded right down on the spot, as I did, and I ain’t 
ashamed to own it to no white-man.” 

The big drops actually stood upon the poor fellow’s 
brow, as he now paused for a moment in the recital 
of his terrible story. He passed his hand over his 
rough features, and resumed it with less agitation of 
manner. 

“How long I may have remained there senseless 
I do n’t know. The doctors have since told me it 
must have been a sort of fit—more like an apoplexy 
than a swoon, for the attack finally passed off in sleep 
—Yes I slept, I know that, for I dreamed—dreamed 
a heap o’ things afore I awoke—there is but one 
dream, however, that I have ever been able to recall 
distinctly, and that must have come on shortly before 
I recovered my consciousness. My resting place 
through the night had been, as I have told you, at the 
far end of the boiler. Well, I now dreamed that the 
manhole was still open—and, what seems curious, 
rather than laughable, if you take it in connection 
with other things, I fancied that my legs had been 
so stretched in the long walk I had taken the evening 
before, that they now reached the whole length of 
the boiler and extended through the opening. 

“At first, (in my dreaming reflections) it was a 
comfortable thought that no one could now shut up 
the manhole without awakening me. But soon it 
seemed as if my feet, which were on the outside, 
were becoming drenched in the storm which had 
originally driven me to seek this shelter. I felt the 
chilling rain upon my extremities. They grew colder 
and colder, and their numbness gradually extended 
upward to other parts of my body. It seemed, how¬ 


ever, that it was only the under side of my person 
that was thus strangely visited. I laid upon my 
back, and it must have been a species of nightmare 
that afflicted me, for I knew at last that I was dream¬ 
ing, yet felt it impossible to rouse myself. A violent 
fit of coughing restored, at last, my powers of voli¬ 
tion. The water, which had been slowly rising 
around me, had rushed into my mouth; I awoke to 
hear the rapid strokes of the pump which was driv- ' 
ing it into the boiler 1 

“ My whole condition—no—not all of it—not yet— 
my present condition flashed with new horror upon 
me. But I did not again swoon. The choking sensa¬ 
tion which had made me faint, when I first discovered 
how I was entombed, gave way to a livelier, though 
less overpowering, emotion. I shrieked even as I 
started from my slumber. The previous discovery 
of the closed aperture, with the instant oblivion that 
followed, seemed only a part of my dream, and I 
threw my arms about and looked eagerly for the 
opening by which I had entered the horrid place— 
yes, looked for it, and felt for it, though it was the 
terrible conviction that it was closed—a second time 
brought home to me—which prompted my frenzied 
cry. Every sense seemed to have tenfold acuteness, 
yet not one to act in unison with another. I shrieked 
again and again—imploringly—desperately—savage¬ 
ly. I filled the hollow chamber with my cries till its 
iron walls seemed to tingle around me. The dull 
strokes of the accursed pump seemed only to mock 
at while they deadened my screams. 

“At last I gave myself up. It is the struggle against 
our fate which frenzies the mind. We cease to fear 
when we cease to hope. I gave myself up and then 
I grew calm! 

“ I was resigned to die—resigned even to my mode 
of death. It was not, I thought, so very new after all 
as to awaken unwonted horror in a man. Thousands 
have been sunk to the bottom of the ocean shut up in 
the holds of vessels—beating themselves against the 
battened hatches—dragged down from the upper world 
shrieking, not for life but for death only beneath the 
eye and amid the breath of heaven. Thousands have 
endured that appalling kind of suffocation. I would 
die only as many a better man had died before me.. 
I could meet such a death. I said so—I thought so— 
I felt so—felt so, I mean, for a minute—or more; ten 
minutes it may have been—or but an instant of time. 
I know not—nor does it matter if I could compute it. 
There was a time then when I was resigned to my 
fate. But, good God! was I resigned to it in the 
shape in which next it came to appal ? Stranger, I 
felt that water growing hot about my limbs, though 
it was yet mid-leg deep. I felt it, and, in the same 
moment, heard the roar of the furnace that was to 
turn it into steam before it could get deep enough to 
drown one! 

“You shudder—It was hideous. But did I shrink 
and shrivel, and crumble down upon that iron floor, 
and lose my senses in that horrid agony of fear?— 
No!—though my brain swam and the life-blood that 
curdled at my heart seemed about to stagnate there 
forever, still I knew! I was too hoarse—too hope- 
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less, from my previous efforts, to cry out more. But 
I struck—feebly at first, and then strongly—frantic¬ 
ally with my clenched fist against the sides of the 
boiler. There were people moving near who must 
hear my blows! Could not I hear the grating of 
chains, the shuffling of feet, the very rustle of a rope, 
hear them all, within a few inches of me? I did— 
but the gurgling water that was growing hotter and 
hotter around my extremities, made more noise 
within the steaming caldron than did my frenzied 
blows against its sides. 

“ Latterly I had hardly changed my position, but 
now the growing heat of the water made me plash 
to and fro; lifting myself wholly out of it was impos¬ 
sible, but I could not remain quiet. I stumbled upon 
something—it was a mallet!—a chance tool the smith 
had left there by accident. With what wild joy did 
I seize it—with what eager confidence did I now 
deal my first blows with it against the walls of my 
prison! But scarce had I intermitted them for a 
moment when I heard the clang of the iron door as 
the fireman flung it wide to feed the flames that were 
to torture me. My knocking was unheard, though I 
could hear him toss the sticks into the furnace be¬ 
neath me, and drive to the door when his infernal 
oven was fully crammed. 

“ Had I yet a hope? I had, but it rose in my 
mind side by side with the fear that I might now 
become the agent of preparing myself a more fright¬ 
ful death—Yes! when I thought of that furnace with 
its fresh-fed flames curling beneath the iron upon 
which I stood—a more frightful death even than that 
of being boiled alive! Had I discovered that mallet 
but a short time sooner—but no matter, I would by 
its aid resort to the only expedient now left. 

“ It was this—I remembered having a marline-spike 


in my pocket, and in less time than I have taken in 
hinting at the consequences of thus using it, I had 
made an impression upon the sides of the boiler, and 
soon succeeded in driving it through. The water 
gushed through the aperture—would they see it?— 
No, the jet could only play against a wooden parti¬ 
tion which must hide the stream from view—it must 
trickle down upon the decks before the leakage 
would be discovered. Should I drive another hole 
to make that leakage greater? Why, the water 
within seemed already to be sensibly diminished—so 
hot had become that which remained—should more 
escape, would I not hear it bubble and hiss upon the 
fiery plates of iron that were already scorching the 
soles of my feet? .. 

“Ah! there is a movement—voices—I hear them 
calling for a crowbar—The bulkhead cracks as they 
pry off the planking. They have seen the leak— 
they are trying to get at it!—Good God! why do they 
not first dampen the fire ?—Why do they call for the 
—the— 

“ Stranger, look at that finger! it can never regain 
its natural size—but it has already done all the ser¬ 
vice that man could expect from so humble a mem¬ 
ber— Sir, that hole would have been plugged up on 
the instant , unless I had jammed my finger through! 

‘ ‘ I heard the cry of horror as they saw it without— 
the shout to drown the fire—the first stroke of the 
cold water pump. They say, too, that I was con¬ 
scious when they took me out—but I—I remember 
nothing more till they brought a julep to my bed-side 
arterwards, And that julep !—” 

“Cooling! was it?” 

“ Strannger! !!” 

Ben turned away his head and wept—He could no 
more. 
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CAROLINE RENTOJ. 

A tale of the revolution. 

BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 

Caroline Ronton was tho daughter of ono of that 
tardy raco of mon who voluntarily renouncing their 
tanOTi and joining the ranks of independence, chose to 
infer every hardship and danger to emancipate their 
native land from the yoke of tyranny. He was a native 
of the stale of New-York, and had inherited from his 
father an estate of two hundred acres, on which, by in- 
dmtry and economy, ho enjoyed all the comforts of life 
that a contented and unambitious spirit requires. 

At the ago of twenty-five, ho married the daughter of 
a neighboring farmer, by whom he had the heroine of 
our story, an only child, remarkable for her beauty and 
intellect. With few advantages of education, for in 
those days of America, scholastic instruction was not to 
be obtained at almost any price in the rural districts of 
the Union, it was not to be wondered at if an individual 
possessing the rudiments of a plain education, was re- 
parded by her loss fortunate neighbors with a feeling of 
respect—such was the case witli Caroline. Her father 
bud been educated at one of the few seminaries then 
in New-York.by his parents, who intended him to follow 
one of the learned professions, but Edward Renton knew 
and felt that true independence 

"Lord of tho lion heart and eagle eye," 
tias to bo found only in the healthy and honest occupa¬ 
tion of on American farmer, so returning to his home on 
the completion of his studies, he devoted his time and 
exertions to tho improvement of tho farm to which, at 
hit father’s death succeeding and marrying, as we havo 
laid, he became the father of Carolino, whose mind he 
carefully and assiduously cultivated. As she progressed 
Inyears, she also did in beauty and intelligence; and a 
lovelier maiden inhaled not the breezes of her native 
mountains. The symmetry of her form was faultless, 
nnd her features were cast in the mould of perfection. 
She had acquired among the country swains tho title of 
"The Forest Rose," and well she deserved it, for her 
mind was as pure as the fragrance of that flower, and her 
cheek was its compeer in ruddiness. At the age of ten- 
ho was by death deprived of her motherland became 
*t once tho sole conductor of the household arrange- 
ments. Initiated thus young in the dutios of home, re¬ 
moved far from Yho enervating and hollow society of 
cnies, whoro tho female mind is ever more or less 
impregnated with deceit und frivolity, she grow up in the 
midst of her native forests, a flower of beauty and of 
-Orth. When Bho had reached tho age of fifteen, the 
mo of independence, which so long had boon smoul- 
ering in the'hearts of freemen, burst forth—tho trump 
» liberty pealed through every,dell and forest, from 
|f a 10 P ea k flow tho tidings that a world had rent 
c shackles of despotism, and that the banner was 
TOn to tho breeze under which stout hearts had rallied 
0 vo t0 *A° rather than live the servilo menials of a 


foreign sway. Edward Renton wns therefore among tho 
first who flow to enrol himself in the patriot army—much 
as ho loved his Carolino, he loved his country more, so, 
shouldering his rifle and bidding homo and kindred 
adieu, he sought the American camp at Cambridge, and 
enrolled himself a soldier of his country. 

Wo shall now for a time, lose all sight of the patriot, 
for during seven years he shared in most of the con¬ 
flicts and dangers of the Revolution. Left, in sole pos¬ 
session of the farm, Caroline had sufficient to occupy 
her attention, and so assiduous was she in her manage¬ 
ment, that every thing wns as remarkable for its cor¬ 
rectness as though her father himself had been present. 
Tho plough wns seen preparing tho ground at the 
earliest visit of spring—summer smiled not on lovelier 
fields, and autumn crowned none with richer treasures, 
and when the hoary winter had told the husbandman to 
abandon his labors, Caroline was to. be found sitting by 
her blazing hoarth, knittingorattending to other domes¬ 
tic duties So seldom did she receive tidings of her 
futher, that she lived in a constant uncertainty of his 
being. In this state of seclusion and unprotectedness, 
and at the same time bursting into all the freshness of 
womanhood, it is not to be wondered at that she had 
many admirers among the youthful yeomen of the neigh¬ 
borhood; but. to all their attentions sho only respectfully 
and modestly nttonded, yet in such n winning manner 
and honied voice, as only to excite them to a stronger 
effort to secure her affections. Among them was 
Richard Dayton, the son of nn Englishman, whose 
father was a staunch adherent to the royal cause, and 
who regarded all who expressed their wish for tho libera¬ 
tion of their country, as traitors and fitting objects for 
the vengcanceof the royalists. Among these, Caroline’s 
fnther wns particularly mnrkod, nnd it was only in deli¬ 
cacy to the daughter that ho had not already given infor¬ 
mation to the foreign minions to take possession of his 
estute. Richard Dnvton naturally inherited an animosity 
to republican principles from his futher, and never failed 
on every opportunity to express his sentiments for and 
hopes that the British arms should prove triumphant. 
To these expressions Caroline replied not—but the blood 
of indignation would mantle in her cheek, and with eyes 
upraised to heaven, in secretness of heart she would 
breathe a prayer that tho cause of freedom would bo 
extended over every mountain, forest, plain and valley 
of her beloved land. Rtclmrd Dayton wns therefore not 
the favored being of Caroline’s affections. Ono nobler - 
in mind, although neithor so rich or well-favored in per¬ 
son, had won her heart ore her father’s departure—a 
young American who had joined the ranks of liberty and 
to whom Caroline had promised her hand should he ever 
return. Ilis name was Henry Walworth, whose father’s 
grounds adjoined thoso of Renton. From infancy they 
had grown up together, ’till their thoughts and feelings 
were congenial; while, by tho parents, they wore silently 
regarded as destined for each other. Young Dayton 
could easily perceive tho partiality of Caroline for Wal¬ 
worth, and he rejoiced extremely when he embraced the 
cause of tho rebels, a s he sneeringly tqrmed them, 
doubting not but that ho would nevcf rotnrp, or if bg did 
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that he could easily denounce him to the British, who 
would rid him of his presence and permit him to fallow 
his. suit without a rival. Thus for three years had time 
spedon,butall the efforts and kindly attentions'of Dayton 
foiled to make a favorable impression on the heart of 
Caroline, while the gloomy intelligence which reached 
her respecting the fate of the patriot, army, served only 
to make her dread in secret for the' life of her parent 
and that; of her lover, and to look forward to a hopeless 
and drenry existence. 

One winter evening, when seated lonesome and spirit¬ 
less in her little pnrlnr, the domestics having retired to 
rest, a knock was heard at the door. Her heart sunk 
within her. Who could it bo at such an hour! She 
listened—again the knock was repeated, and the voice 
of Dayton was heard, exclaiming—“ Open, Caroline—it 
is,I.” 

A thousand surmises passed through her brain ns to 
what could be the purport of his visit at so unwonted an 
hour, and rising and withdrawing the bolt she admitted 
hint. His appearance denoted that he had ridden nt a 
desperate pace, and without preface or ceremony, ho 
demanded of her if she had heard the intelligence, while 
a glow of exultation passed over his features. 

“ No !” replied Caroline. “ Is it of the army ?” 

“ Yes!” he shouted, and throwing himself into a choir, 
held out to her a parchment on which was embluzoned 
in a red broad seaL, the royul arms. “ There, my pretty 
one, reud. Rebellion and its defenders will soon meet 
with their just deserts,” and he laughed aloud. 

“ Tyranny and its defenders! any rather," cried Caro-i 
line, snutching the document disdainfully from his hand, 
while the royul insigna fell on her eyes liko the glance 
of a basalisk. She hastily unfolded it and read us fol¬ 
lows— 

“ Whereas, Edward Renton and Henry Walworth, Americans 
-of the State of Now-YorU, having joined the rebel urniy, and 
fought against the forcos of his most Gracious Majesty, Goorgo 
the Third, wo, his representatives, do horohy commission our 
military and civil officers, at all hazards, to Becuro their persons 
dead or ulivo. 

“ Given undor our bands and seals, this day, the 18th of 
February, 1781, 

“ Cornwallis, ) 

Rawdon.” J 

Caroline looked pale—her breathing became short 
and thick—the fountain of the heart sent its waters to 
her eyes, ’till her vision grew dim and vaguo, and she 
grasped nt the nir as if for support. Dayton beheld this 
and extended his arms to prevent her from falling—the 
touch of them seemed to roeall at once her faculties, and 
she sprung from him as from a seipont about to fold her 
in its ceils. 

“ Why have you brought this to mo?" criod she in¬ 
dignantly. 

“To tell you what will bo the fate of your father if 
ho returns not to his allegiance?” 

“And to whom does he owe allogianco?” asked Cnro- 
line, 

“To whom? Why to King George, to bo sure,” 
answered Dayton.' 

“ ’Tis falso!”-responded the maiden, in a voice of in- 
donation;''^ I^To tho Kin^ of Heaven only does he owe 


allegiance—to human power never. Take back the 
despotic parchment. Go, tell the minions of authority 
that Edward Renton will never bond the knee but to his 
God!” 

“Well said,” cried Dayton; “ it is well Miss Coro- 
line you are a female, otherwise your sentiments *might 
have placed you in trouble.” 

“ And what though I am, sir! Be assured that every 
| true American female will shed her blood in the de¬ 
fence of liberty, if her sons are not in numbers compe¬ 
tent to repel their country's invaders. But why bring 
that parchment here, sir? It concerns not me more 
than the other daughters of America. And why nt such 
nil hour seek to invade the dwelling of n lone woman, 
with tidings that only distract but cannot console!" 
Her feelings overcame her and she yielded to a flood of 
tears. 

" Believe me, Miss Renton, I meant not to agitate 
you thus,” said Dayton, hypocritically; “but there it 
another in whoso welfare I know you are deeply in- 
terested, and I thought that any tidings of him woalJ 
bo of—” 

“Of whom speak you, sir?” cried Caroline, hilt 
divining his meaning. 

“Of Henry Walworth!” 

“ Ah! is he alive—is he snfe—is ho victorious? sped, 
for God's sake! and save my heart from breaking!” 

“He is not alive!" responded Dayton; “ he fell in 
the battle of Trentnn!” 

“ Thank God ho died for his country!" exclaimed die 
maiden, and she sank lifeless on the floor. 

Dayton stood like the arch-fiend triumphant. HcW 
sent the holt of falsehood into her heart, and lie regarded 
his victim with a cold malignant smile. As he lifted 
her fragile senseless form, even though white as a lily, 
he thought he had never seen her look so beautiful, and 
in a brutal feeling of exultation kissed her lips, which 
had never received the impress of human being since 
thn departure of her father and lover, then placing bn 
in a chair loft the house, leaving her to recover ns lieit 
she might. And when she did recover, every thing ap¬ 
peared to her as a dream. It was far advanced inn 
midnight—•the candle was waning in the socket, nnd its 
ombers on the hearth were nearly extinguished— md 
difficulty she gained her couch, where coid and sortw 
ing, she fell into a deep and unrefreshing slumber' 

Another yenr had passed and spring had coma again. 
Nature, unmindful of the distracting strifes of man, 
began to array herself in her green robes of frcshneti 
Caroline hud now lost the bloom of her cheek, the t- 
of hope hnd vnnished from her eye, nnd it was evident 
that her constitution was declining under tho burden 
suspense. “Hope deferred mnketh tho heart sick, 
and acutely was the saying verified in Caroline, Aoa« 
to her care and anxiety for her father’s safety, andd 
intelligence of her lover’s death, the King’s ofliccwW 
notified to her thnt sho must abandon her home, 
it was forfeited to the crown from her father’s nidi 11 , 
with tho rebels. Whither to go she know not. The 
who would willingly havo given her shelter, were W 1, 
fled to harbor tho daughter of a disaffected pef"* 
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Dayton thought that this would bo a favorablo opportu¬ 
nity to urge his suit, and ho ventured again to mention 
it to her,hut, it was only met with scorn and indignation. 

"Heaven will not forsake me,” said Caroline, “our 
Saviour knew not where to rest liis head, and why should 
I repine?” and with this heavenly solace, and a firm 
resolution, she resolved to set out on foot to find her 
father in the American army. 

Itwnsa beautiful morning in sunny May, the blos- 
!oms hung in myriads of pearls on the trees. The 
early flowers were smiling in beauty and fragrance. 
Tho forests and groves were vocal with music, and all 
tave man was happy and smiling in the presence of the 
Creator, when Caroline rose from her bed to hid adieu, 
perhaps for ever, to the home of her infancy. When 
the descended to the porch, around which tho honey- 
sucklo was twining its coral wreaths and tho sweet roses 
filling the air with their balmy perfume, her heart swel¬ 
led almost to bursting. The old and faithful watch-dog 
came, leaping and fawning nround her; many nil hour 
had ho been the companion of her rambles, and a kin¬ 
dred language of look was almost understood between 
them. She stroked his rugged coat, and tear after tear 
dropped from her eye. 

11 l’onr Oscar,” she cried, “ we must part—who will 
bo kind to thee when I am gone?” 

“I will, Mbs Caroline,” cried an old faithful negro, 
whn unseen had been regarding her at a distance. She 
started up at the sound of his voice, at the same 
moment several other domestics came around her, and 
die anguish of parting was at its full. 

11 Farewell, my kind friends!” she sobbed; “Be of 
good cheer, I fool that we shall meet again. Providence 
will not permit oppression to triumph. 1 The seed of 
o great tree has been planted,' which will spread its 
branches, in shelter over the children of freedom, but 
should wo never meet, do not forget poor Caroline.” 

Tho kind negro had brought from tho stable a horse, 
and was busy in attaching it to a vehicle, in which he 
intended to convey his mistress some distance on her 
Journoy, when two ruffians, attended by young Dayton 
and his futhcr, appeared and commanded him to desist. 
11 What fur, mttssn?” asked the negro. 

"It is the order of tho King,” said old Dayton. 

11 Do King bo damned—we hah no kings here, Mas9a 
Diytnn—dis is Missus wagon, and I sail take it to gib 
bera ride on de road.” 

Silenco, you black scoundrel,” cried tho English- 
Win. “ Do you not know you are speaking treason— 
•wist, or I slmll have you sent to limbo.” 

Tho negro continued in his operations, pretending not 
'“hear them, and muttering to himself—“ Black scoun- 
—•reason—limbo,” while ever and anon an uncouth 
J' c t emphatic anathema against royalty was heard 
“midst his disjointed jargon. 

At length old Dayton, losing all patience, walked up 
•“ t a poor fellow, ami dealt him' a heavy blow across 
“ 810 ulders with- ms walking-stick. Tho pain made 
>m to cry most lustily—when suddenly, Oscar darted 
l^ n ^ °PPressor, dragging him to the earth and 
tltln 8 ^’ s arm severely. With difficulty was the in¬ 


furiated animal taken from him, and but for the inter¬ 
vention of Cttrolino, the fuilliful dumb creature would 
have been sacrificed by the younger Dayton and the two 
ruffians of officers. 

“Be pacified, sir!” said Caroline, “I seek not to 
carry from my home aught but a few necessaries for my 
journey—they are here," pointing to a little bundle in 
her hand. “ Your avaricious wishes slmll he gratified— 
enjoy the fruits of your oppression—hut ho warned, tho 
hour is not far distant when you shall tremble at the 
voice of retributive justice!” 

“Pshaw!" cried the old royalist, “we want no ennt- 
ing here—the land is overrun with rebels and their 
children; a ripe harvest is now ready for the sickle. 
Hurrah for King George and his rulers.” 

Only his son and the two myrmidons of power re¬ 
sponded to his expression, while. Caroline turned upon 
him an eye of contempt—there was fire in its glnnco 
enough to havo withered a hundred royalists—tho fire 
of liberty, in whose flame, thrones, despots and oppres¬ 
sion, shall yet shrivel, like “ shrunk up symbols of anni¬ 
hilation.” 

Caroline received parting snlutntions from her friends 
who by this time had arrived, each tendering her some 
little token of remembrance. But her heart was full— 
she could not reply—and plucking a rose from a bush 
planted by Henry Walworth in her garden, and faintly 
articulating—“ God bless you all!” rushed from her 
once happy home. 

As wo havo said, it was a morning in sunny May, 
and nil nature contributed to cheer the drooping heart 
—it was so with Caroline—she' Boon recovered her 
elasticity of spirits, and the cheering thought that she 
would shortly see her father, if alive, and perhaps Henry 
Walworth, for she could not believe the report of young 
Dnyton altogether, made her pursue her journey joy¬ 
ously and vigorously. Inured from her cradle to tho 
pursuits of rurnl life, sho felt not the fntigue of tho 
journey, and it was only when tho sun was sinking 
behind tho highlands of tho beautiful Hudson, that sho 
was reminded of tho necessity of finding some place of 
shelter. 

It was the first night that she had ever been doomed 
to pass from her native home nnd to seek tho hospitality 
of strangers—we say hospitality, for in those times, re¬ 
finement had not planted those convenient luxuries— 
hotels, in every section of tho Union, and tho traveller 
was obliged to depend upon, the chance cottage of tho 
settlor or homestead of, tho farmer. Thus situated, 
Carolino began to look about her, and in a little dell oil' 
the road) from out n clump of trees, sho beheld a blue 
wreath of smoke lazily curling into tho golden sunset, 
giving signs of a habitation. Diverging from tho main 
pnth,' she directed her footsteps up u bountiful nvomio 
of willows, which hrought her in front of a plain sub¬ 
stantial dwelling, built after tho antique. Dutch fashion, 
over which the ivy and other vines had woven a green 
and impenetrable mantle. A nopt white-washed palisade 
surrounded tho house and, its garden, while at distance 
lay tho different rooms which showed it to bo tho abode 
of some comfortablo farmer.' On tho perch was seated $ 
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an old man, in whoso silvor locks and sunburnt features 
might bo traced the marks of some sixty winters; ho 
was quietly enjoying the soporific fumes of a large Dutch 
pipe, and was not aware of the approach of Caroline, 
’till she stood before him. Ho started with surprize, 
exclaiming— • 

“ Mien Gott, meichen, what bring you here 7” 

“ To solicit the shelter of your roof ’till morning," 
said she, briefly. 

“ And thou shalt have it, mien meichen,” cried the 
old Dutchman, rising and taking the hand of Caroline. 
“ You be a pratty and gude maichen, and mein vrow 
shall make you very welcome. Come in—come in— 
Peter Deuchsten never shut dadoor against da traveller." 

He then conducted her into a plain and comfortably 
furnished apartment, and his “ old vrow” entering, made 
Caroline at once welcome and at home. A healthy and 
substantial repast was placed before her, and in the 
kindly society of the old couple, she almost forgot her 
sufferings and deprivation of home. In. the midst of 
their conversation she had related to them her troubles, 
and the name of Mienhccr Renton being familiar to the 
farmer and his wife, they expressed their willingness to 
afford her every protection.’till the resultof the war was 
decided. ( 

“ You shall ba'mien daughter, mien child—and not a 
tyfil of a red coat shall offer you one harm," said the 
old man affectionately. 11 Mien son has gone to .fight 
for his fadcrland, and you shall bo mien child ’till he re¬ 
turn,” and lifting a large massive goblet, ho drunk.— 
"Success to Vashington! de fader of his peoples!” 

41 Amen!" sweetly and fervently responded Caroline, 
while the old dame added— 

41 And confushion to da royalishts!” . 

. 41 Ha! ha! dot ish good, mien vrow—tisli a great pity 
dat you vash not a soldier, you vould have been dcr 
tyfil in der battle.” 

44 Hollo, house! where the devil are you all 7" shouted 
a voice at the porch. 

Caroline.started to her feet, breathlessly exclaiming, 
44 ’Tis he;—where, where shall I hide me 7” and clasped 
the old man’s hands firmly in her’s. 

44 Who der tyfil be he ?” asked Peter Deuchsten. 

44 My qppresBor, Dnyton, he that I told you had driven 
mo from my home.” 

44 Der villain! mo shall kill him—bring mo der riflo, 
vrow,” and ho was about to seize the weapon which his 
spouse had promptly taken from the wall at his com¬ 
mand. 

44 Oh! no, no,” cried Caroline, ‘‘shed not his blood, 
but save me from liis sight—lead me at once to the 
chamber where I am to pass the night.” 

44 In tho name of King George, open I toll you! What 
have I alighted upon a nest of rebols?” cried Dayton, 
enforcing his commands with the buit end of his whip 
upon tho porch. 44 Open J Bay 1” 

“Have patience mien friend—t shall not open mien 

door ’till I am ready, for all dor Kings' in Christoncom; 
der stable ish' open, you will find good shelter dere— 
here vrow, take enro of dcr meichen, and leave me to 


settle vith da man,” and the old lady conducting Caro¬ 
line to her own room, Peter hobbled coolly to the door, 

44 Hollo!” said the infuriated Dayton, 44 why did you 
keep mo waiting so long, old boy?” 

44 Because it vash mien plaishur, young boy," answered 
Peter. 

44 Do you know who I am, sirrah 7” 

“ Maybe I dosh !" said Peter coolly, puffing a strong 
volume of smoke into the face of Dayton. 

44 1 am a messenger in the service of hia Gracious 
Majesty, King George, tho Third,” pompously spoke 
Dayton. 

44 1 ant shorry to hear dat,” said tho Dutchman, “I 
vish dat you served a better mashter.” 

44 Why, you old Dutch rebel, do you daro to speak 
treason thus in my presence 7" 

44 Donner and blitzen, and who der tyfil care for your 
preshence, or der prcshence of der King himself!'' 
shouted Peter. 44 1 am Peter Deuchsten, dish is my 
dwelling, and I knows no kings nor der servants here." 

Dayton saw at ottce that he had alighted upon oae 
who was not to bo intimidated neither by his braggado¬ 
cio or the authority of royalty, and lowering his tons 
respectfully begged shelter for himself and horse unlit 
the morning. 

“You shall have it for der sako of humanity," sail 
Peter, 44 though I do not love der cause you followsh," 
and he pointed out to him the stable, wlrero Dayton 
having secured his Hbrse, returned to tho pnrlor. 

“You appear to be no friend to the royal party!" 
said Duyton, seating himself at the table, and partaking 
of tho remains of tho repast which had beea interrupted 
by his arrival. 

44 Nien," replied Petor, doggedly. 

44 1 am sorry to, hear that, my old boy.” 

44 And for what der tyfil are you sorry?” aiM 
Peter. 

“Because you will have to relinquish your property 
to his Majesty, since you side with the rebels.” 

44 1 link his majesty will havo to relinquish his pro- 
perty himshelf," said Peter, " if all tales be true." 

“-Lies, my old friend, lies, believe me!” 

“But I am not your friend, nor do I believe demliesh, 
said Peter, and he drained down another draught d 
skedam from the silver goblet. 

44 Como,” said Dayton, seizing tho goblet, "I iW 
give a toast —Here is the health of King George, out 
success to his arms, both by land and sea /” 

44 No such toast shall be drunk in mine housh," crif 
Peter, snatching the goblet from his hand. 

“ Ah! ha!” said Dayton, 44 this is fiat rebellion! )'<* 
shall repent this. 

44 Leave mine housh,” cried the Dutchman, " k* 1 ' 
mine housh; you insult mien hospitality.” 

44 Hospitality bo damned," said tlio bullying Dayton. 
44 This house is mine, and I shall not quit it'dll it '* 
pleasure.” 

“Fluph and blitzen1” cried the old man, “we' 1 " 
see who is der muster,” and seizing his rifle, p rc, ' Dl . 
it at the breast of Dayton. A loud scream was net 
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in the adjoining apartment, and the next moment 
Peter’s wife, followed by Caroline, rushed into their 
presence. 

“Soso, Miss Renton, you follow up your principles 
bravely. You have left your own home for rebellious 
dealings, and I now find you sheltering in the very 
temple of treason," said Dayton. 

“In the temple of peaco and independence, which 
you, sir, seek to turn into a den of strife and blood¬ 
shed.” 

“ Excellent! beautiful ; sentiment and eloquence 
combined !” exclaimed the coxcomb, but we shnll have 
plenty of food for the gallows by and bye. I am now 
on my way to the royal camp with despatches ; I shall 
not fail to report my reception here. It was my inten¬ 
tion to have passed the night here, hut I fear my life 
would be the pennlty beforo morning. Good night, my ] 
hoary rebel. Miss Dayton, your servant. You shall 
be well taken care of,” said the villain, significantly, 
and ho proceeded to quit the dwelling. 

A clattering of horses’ feet was now heard on the 
rOsd, and glimpses of military costume discernible 
occasionally through the trees in the la9t rays of eve¬ 
ning. Shouts and laughter also broke nearer and 
nearer upon the ear, ’till a young man dashed up the 
avenue, followed by two others. "Father!” shouted 
lie as he leaped from his steed, and rushed up the 
porch. “Father, our arms are victorious—our country 
is free. Liberty is proclaimed throughout the land— 
tyranny has perished!” and ho fell upon the breast of 
Peter. 

“ Mien boy! mien boy!’’ cried the old man, “ wel¬ 
come to your fader’s heart.” 

“And to his mother’s also,” said the old dame, who 
clasped him in her arms, and covered his manly cheek 
with kisses. 

Dayton stood paralyzed. The two others approached. 
“Bid welcome to my companions in arms,” said young 
Walter Deuchsten—Mr. Renton and Henry Walworth.” 

“ Oh! God, my father," screamed Caroline, and fell 
lenselesa upon the floor. In the next moment she was 
in the arms of her father, and Henry hanging over her 
affectionately. 

11 Not bo fast, mien very good, f riend," said Peter to 
Dayton, seizing him by the collar, for ho was sneaking 
away; “ not so fast.” Here aro a few of your favorites, 
<kr rebels; how like you der appearance 1" 

Dayton spoke not a word, end Caroline reviving, was 
embraced tenderly by Henry; when looking round her, 
ai almost waking from a dream, she behold Dayton. 
"Ah! hohoreJ” exclaimed she. “Thank Heaven, I 
am now safe from his persecution,” and she sobbed 
bitterly on her lover’s bosom. 

"From whose, my Caroline?" inquired Henry. 

" From his,«that had man, Dayton, who led mo to 
believe that you wore numbered with the slain, and by 
whose, machinations and those of his father’s, I was this 
morning driven from my homo.” 

" Villain !” exclaimed Renton—and at the same 
tuemont Walworth demanded why ho had thus acted, 


Dayton could not reply, but he stood a trembling and 
guilty thing. 

“ But he has despatches,” said Peter, “ for the 
enemy.” 

“ We have no enemies now,” said Walworth ; 
“ peace is proclaimed, hut let us see what is their 
import; produce, your papers, Mr. Dayton." 

“ Never,” cried Dayton, as he pulled a pistol from 
his pocket—“never, hut at the sacrifice oflife.” 

“ Rash man !” said Walworth, “ resistance is in vain; 
deliver them quietly; no harm shall befal you, I pledge 
my honor." 

Dayton replied not, but making one bound from tho 
porch to the.ground, he mounted ono of the horses of 
the party, and dashing his spurs up to the rowels in the 
flanks of the animal, like a flash of lightning sped up 
the avenue, then turning in his saddle, ho discharged 
his pistol, the hall of which slightly grazed the breast 
of Peter. The rifle was yet in the hand of the old man, 
which he had seized to discharge at Dayton, when ho 
was prevented by his wife and Caroline. “ Tyfd— 
traitor—craven,” he shouted, and the short quick crack 
of tho piece succeeded the exclamation. A shrill cry 
was heard, Dalton was scon to spring into tho air, and 
falling from the horse, wus drngged along hy the foot in 
the stirrup for a considerable distance. When discov¬ 
ered, ho was a mutilated mass; the ball had entered 
his temple, and the blood flowing freoly, his counte¬ 
nance was clotted with gore and dust, presenting a 
hideous appearance. His obsequies wero brief—a pit 
dug by tho road side received his remains. On examin¬ 
ing his papers, they wero found to contain secret infor¬ 
mation for tho enemy, but they would havo proved 
of no avail, 89 the surrender of Cornwallis had estab¬ 
lished tho reign of Freedom. Tho next day, Rentotiy 
with Caroline, accompanied hy Walworth, departed, for 
his home, which for many years ho had not boheld. 
His nppearnneo, it may be supposed, wna unexpectedly 
unwelcome to old Dayton, who received a prompt and 
imperative demand to surrender up his ostates and 
effects to tho American government, as ono who had 
long been noxious to their cause. Between Walworth 
and Renton, they wero divided, in consideration of their 
long and dangerous struggles in the emancipation of 
their native land, and Caroline, according to her pro 
mise, bestowing her hand upon Walworth, lived to 
behold her daughters, beautiful and virtuous as their 
mother, and her sons inheriting the bravery and patri¬ 
otism of their sire. 
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choice: anecdotes. 

The Old Soldier's Rule.— If you would 
have friends, you must show yourselves 
friendly. I know an old soldier of the Revo¬ 
lution, who told me the following story :— 

“I once had a neighbor, who, though a 
clever man, came to me one bright hay day, 
and said, ‘’Squire White, I want you to 
come and take your geese away.’ ‘ Why V 
said I, 1 what are my geese doing 1’ ‘They 
pick my pigs’ ears when they are eating and 
drive them nway; and I will not have it.’ 
‘What can Idol’ said I. ‘You must yoke 
them.’ * That I have not time to do, now,’ 
said I; ‘ I do not see but they must run.’ 
‘If you do not take care of them, I shall!’ 
said the clever shoemaker, in anger; ‘ what 
do you say, ’Squire White 1’ ‘I cannot 
take care of them now, but I will pay you 
for all damages.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘you 
will find that a hard thing, i guess.’ 

“So off he went, and I heard a terrible squall¬ 
ing among the geese. The next news from the 
geese was that three of them were missing. 
My children found them horribly mangled 
and dead, and thrown into the bushes. 

“Now, said I, all keep still, and let me 
punish him. In a few days the shoemaker’s 
hogs broke into my corn. 1 saw them, but 
let them remain a long time. At last I drove 
them all out, and picked up the com which 
they had torn down, and fed them with it in 
the road. By this time the shoemaker came 
in great haste after them. 

“ ‘ Have you seen any thing of my hogs V 
said he. ‘ Yes, sir. you will find them yon¬ 
der, eating some corn which they tore down 
in my field.’ ‘In your field V ‘ Yes,'sir,’ 
said I; ‘ hogs love corn, you know—they 
were made to eat.’ ‘ How much mischief 
have they done V ‘ O, not much,’ said 1. 

“ Well, off he went to look, and estimated 
the damage to me, to be equal to a bushel and 
a half of corn. 

“‘O, no,’said I, ‘ it can’t be.’ ‘Yes,’said 
the shoemaker, ‘ and 1 will pay you every 
cent of damage.’ ‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ you shall 
pay nothing. My geese has been a great 
deal of trouble to you.’ 

“ The shoemaker blushed, and went home. 
The next winter when we came to settle, 
the shoemaker determined to pay me for my 
corn. ‘ No,’ said I, ‘ I shall take nothing.’ 

“ After some talk we parted; but in a day 
or two 1 met him in the road, and we fell into 
conversation in the most friendly manner. 
But when I started on, he seemed loth to 
move, and I paused. For a moment both of 
us were silent. At last he said, ‘ I have some¬ 
thing laboring on my mind.’ ‘ Well, what is 
it 1’ ‘Those geese. I killed three of your 
geese: and I shall never rest till you know 


how I feel. I am sorry.’ And the tears cm, 
in his eyes. ‘ O, well,’ said 1, ‘ never mind- 
I suppose my geese were provoking.’ ’ 
“I never took any thing of him for it - U 
whenever my cattle broke into his field after 
this, he seemed glad—because he could’show 
how patient he could be. ' * 

“ Now, said the old soldier, conquer your, 
self, and you can conquer any thing. You can 
conquer with kindness where you can r#t» Wl 
in no other way.”- -Vermont Chronicle, 
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